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THE IRON AGE 


THURSDAY, 


Floating a Drawbridge into Place. 


An engineering feat which is always attended with 
considerable interest was performed by the engineering 
corps of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
on Sunday, February 24. It was the replacing of an old 
drawbridge with a new and much heavier structure. 
The work, which was performed by means of pontoons, 
was executed most successfully. Even to the minutest 
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Fig. 1, weighs 603 tons, 
weighs about 500 tons. 
The work of tearing down the old bridge and putting 
in its place the new was actually commenced last June. 
The work had to be carried on without the interruption 
of traffic in the channel of the stream. The first opera- 
tions were directed toward replacing the end spans. 
False works were built around them and piece by piece 
the old spans were dismantled and the new put in place, 


while each of the end spans 
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The New Drawbridge in Place 





























Fig. 2.—The Old Drawbridge Moored to the Embankment and the 


FLOATING A DRAWBRIDGE 


details the arrangements were carried out without a 
hitch, and that the calculations were well made is evi- 
denced by the fact that the train schedule was carried 
out to the minute. 

The necessity of running heavier trains over the Mor- 
ris & Essex Division of the D., L. & W. Railroad oc- 
casioned the substitution of a new bridge over the Hack- 
ensack River in place of the old fashioned structure 
which had seen more than 30 years of service. 

The center or swinging span of the old bridge weighed 
320 tons, and each of the end spans was of 285 tons. 
The center span of the new bridge, which is shown in 


New Settling into Position. 
INTO PLACE, 


In the meanwhile piles were driven in the stream to the 
left of the channel, near the west shore of the stream, 
On these the new center span was erected. The work 
of constructing the end spans was completed early last 
month. The false works were removed and the efforts 
of the engineers were directed toward the center span. 
When it was practically completed and resting on its 
improvised piers, four large scows or floats were placed 
in position alongside the structure. They were fastened 
together in pairs, each pair lying to one side of the center 
drum of the new drawbridge. False works of 12-inch 
timbers were built on the scows, so as to form a cradle 
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THE IRON AGE. March 7, 1901 
on which the structure was to rest when the time for the pumps were set agoing. For about an hour they 


moving it cume. 

A similar construction was built on the opposite side 
of the stream. This was to be used in floating the old 
drawbridge out from its accustomed resting place. 

To each pair of scows a pontoon was fastened which 
contained a 50 horse-power upright boiler and a pair of 
centrifugal pumps direct connected to vertical high speed 
engines. The pumps had a rated capacity of 1200 gal- 
lons per minute, but the engines required but 800 gal- 
lons of each. 

At the propitious moment of the tide on the Friday 
prior to the date set for the actual work of replacing, the 
scows were floated underneath the new structure. Inlet 
valves on each of the scows were thrown wide open, as 
the tide receded, allowing them to fill with water, and 
as weight was added to the wooden cradle it was lowered 
sufficiently to be floated underneath at the time of low 


tide. Then as the tide commenced to rise the pumps 
were set in operation and enough of the 75,000 gallons 


of water which was contained in each scow was taken 


relieved the scows of the 300,000 gallons of water with 
which they had previously been laden, and as the scows 
were lightened they became pontoons and raised the 
structure still higher. By 10 o’clock the bridge had been 
lifted almost 2 feet and the center pin was free of its 
bearings. 

Immediatety the center bearings were gotten in readi- 
ness for the receptien of the new draw. 

At the nose of the center pier, at its southern ex 
tremity, a 50 horse-power hoisting engine containing 
eight friction drums was erected. From its drums 5-inch 
hawsers were strung to the floats which held the old 
draw. Two were fastened to the stern of each pair of 
scows, one line on each pair being for guidance and the 
other lines holding the entire apparatus in place, pre- 
venting it from floating upstream with the ingoing tide 
before the proper time came. The lines which were to 
guide the floats were passed through snatch blocks fas- 
tened about in the center of the pier. 

Another line was fastened to the front of 
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Fig. 8.—Showing the~Old Drawbridge while Moving Toward the 


FLOATING 


out to float the structure free from its temporary piers. 
Ii was then floated amidstream to a position about 600 
feet distant from the old drawbridge, and lines were 
fastened to the piers of the Erie Railroad Bridge, which 
is a few hundred feet to the north. It was in readiness 
to be hauled down stream to its proper position at the 
right moment. 

Early Sunday morning work commenced on 
floating the old draw. The first move was to place the 
four scows on which the superstructure of heavy tim- 
bers had been built underneath the old span. This was 
very readily accomplished, as the floats were lying north 
of the bridge and they were simply guided into place, 
the outflowing tide giving them their direction. At 7.50 
o’clock, which marked the period of low tide, they were 
exactly underneath the old draw. Then the tide turned, 
and as it rose the tops of the superstructure on the 
scows met with the lower chords of the old drawbridge 
and they were fastened together. The scows were on 
each side of the pivot pier. 

Immediately in back of each pair of scows was fas- 
tened the pontoon containing the boiler and centrifugal 
pumps. As the tide rose it lifted the great weight of 
steel and iron, but the movement was not quick enough. 
Here the mechanical appliances aided nature’s force and 


was 


River Bank. 


A DRAWBRIDGE INTO PLACE, 


scow nearest the west shore and then to a 50 horse- 
power engine contained in a pile driver and anchored to 
the wharves about 400 feet up stream at the north 
shore. 

When all was in readiness and the old draw lifted 
free, the lines running from the engine on the pier nose 
were slowly slackened, and with each revolution of the 
friction drums the tide carried the floats and their load 
up stream. As soon as it had cleared the north nose of 
ithe center pier the engine on the pile driver wound its 
line with great speed. As the yards and yards of hemp- 
en cable sped over the drums and off again the structure 
was pulled over to the side of the stream, leavipg be- 
hind it a gap in which the new draw was soon to be 
floated. After ten minutes of actual movement the old 
drawbridge was safely out of the way and securely 
moored to the embankment. Fig. 2 shows the old draw 
guyed to the wharf and Fig. 3 shows it moving toward 
the embankment. 

The stern hawsers were then unfastened from the 
scows and a little towboat took them up and steamed 
toward the new drawbridge. They were fastened to 
the bows of the scows underneath the new structure, 
their other ends remaining over the drums of the en- 


gines on the pier nose. 
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To bring this draw into place was an operation more 
difficult than that just performed. It was necessary to 
guide the floating mass of steel so that it would come 
exactly central over the pivot pier. To aid in this oper- 
ation an engine was placed forward on each set of scows. 
A line was run from each engine to a fixed point on each 
bank of the river. With all lines in position, those run- 
ning from the rear of tke floats to the Erie Railroad 
bridge were cut, as the tide was still flowing strongly 
up stream. The big engine on the pier nose was then 
set in motion, and slowly the great structure moved 
against the tide in the direction of the pivot pier. The 
little engines on the floats were set awhirl alternately, 
and as the bridge moved south the proper guidance was 
given. Within ten minutes the new draw was alongside 
and flush with the end spans, the two sets of scows 
about to straddle the pivot pier. Five minutes more and 
the center pier was direct!y over its taper socket, when 
the engines were brought to a standstill and the struc 
ture held firinly in position. As the tide receded the cen 
ter pin settled into its socket. A little jacking while the 
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able time was the arrangement of the tracks on the 
bridge and the adjustment of the locking device. A 
point which entailed a great deal of labor and keen fore- 
thought and calculation was encountered in providing 
for the grade of the bridge. There is a grade of about 
6 inches to 100 feet on the bridge. This puts the east 
end of the bridge about 3 feet higher than the opposite 
end. In adjusting the center span so that the tracks 
would meet precisely with those of the end spans when- 
ever the draw is closed some neat engineering was 
brought into play. 

There were numerous details of a similar type, but 
minor character, which had to be provided for, and the 
success of the undertaking is largely due to the excel- 
lent engineering skill with which they were taken care 
of. Lincoln Bush, principal assistant engineer and 
bridge engineer of the road, was in direct charge of the 
work and superintended it from the start. Chief Engi- 
neer W. K. McFarlin and President W. H. Truesdale 
were present to witness the work of replacement. 

The old draw has been floated over to the piles on 
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Fig. 4.—I lan Showing I ositions of Old and New Center Spans 
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During Various Stages of Operation ; also I oints from which 


the Photographs were Taken, 


FLOATING A DRAWBRIDGE INTO PLACE. 


bridge was lowering brought the pin true to its place. 
This was accomplished sbortly after 4 o’clock. 

In remedying a defect in the construction of the 
original bridge the new center span was made shorter 
than the old had been. The old one was about 2 feet 
too long to rest centrally on the piers. Each end of the 
old draw lapped about a foot over the center of each 
pier. In correcting this on the new bridge the two end 
spans were each made a foot longer and the swinging 
span made a foot shorter at each end. As the old draw 
remained in place while the new end spans were being 
erected, it was necessary to build them each a foot out of 
their proper resting place. They were, consequently 
built on steel rockers about 3 feet long and 4% inches 
in diameter. Twelve rockers were placed between the 
shoe of each span and the stone abutments at each end 
of the bridge. When the new center span was in place 
it was therefore necessary to move each of the end spans 
a foot toward the center. Aidingin this work was the 
object of the rockers. They served as roller bearings. 
The spans were moved by means of 50-ton hydraulic 
jacks. Iwo jacks were placed at each side of each end 
of the spans, and as the workmen operated them the 
500-ton sections were slowly rocked into place. 

Another portion of the work which took up consider- 


which the new one was built and is now being dis- 
mantled. 

In the issue of The Iron Age under date of July 27, 
1899, a description of the replacing of a drawbridge 
crossing the Passaic River for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was published. This work was prepared in a man- 
ner quite different from the methods employed on the 
Hackensack, as the bridges were placed on trucks 
mounted on rails and hauled tandem fashion, the old 
one leaving its bearings and pulling the new one into 
place at the same time. 





_—————— 


The new chimney that is being built at the works of 
the Orford Copper Company, at Constable Hook, N. J., 
when completed will be one of the tallest smoke stacks 
in the country. It will be 360 feet high and will cost 
about $50,000. Four hundred thousand selected red 
brick will be used in its construction. 


The Featherstone Foundry & Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, are fitting up a chemical laboratory which they 
have just built. It is to be equipped with the latest ap- 
paratus and will be in charge of BE. A. Franke, formerly 
with the El] Oro Mining & Railway Company of Mexico. 
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The Speed Control of Electric Motors. 


BY G. F, PACKARD, BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 


From your issue of February 7 I have read with 
much interest the article entitled “The Electric Dis- 
tribution of Power in Workshops,” this article being a 
report of a discussion at the Franklin Institute meeting 
of November 15 last. I found particularly interesting 
that part of the discussion taken by Gano S. Dunn on 
the subject of the speed control of electric motors. Un- 
fortunately the remarks of Mr. Dunn were, from lack 
of time, restricted to a discussion of the methods most 
commonly in use for controlling or varying the speed of 
electric motors—namely, control by the use of a variable 
resistance in series with the armature, control of shunt 
motors by use of field rheostat and control by variation 
of the voltage of the circuit. 

Of more recent development than the methods of 
speed control described by Mr. Dunn is that method 
which consists in varying the speed by varying the vol- 
ume and pole face distribution of the magnetic flux. 
Having assisted in the development of this method and 
of apparatus embodying the same, and believing that in- 
formation on the subject would be of considerable in- 
terest to your readers, I have taken upon myself the 
following description: 

This new method of motor speed control is distin- 
guished from the methods referred to by Mr. Dunn in 
that the variation in speed is accomplished without the 
use of any rheostat or auxiliary resistance, either in the 
armature or field circuit; without changing the voltage 
of the circuit, without the use of a double wound arma- 
ture and without the use of any circuit changing appa- 
ratus of any kind. Motors embodying this method of 
<ontrol are capable, except in very small sizes, of a 
speed variation of fully 100 per cent. above the mini- 
mum or normal speed, commutation being accomplished 
perfectly at the highest as well as the lowest speed. 
With successful commutation and with an efficiency 
practically independent of the speed, these motors de- 
liver full rated output at their minimum speed, or twice 
minimum speed, or at any imaginable speed between 
these wide limits. As Mr. Dunn states, it is possible by 
means of a field rheostat to operate shunt wound motors 
successfully through a speed range from normal to about 
a third higher than normal speed without affecting the 
efficiency materially; while in the motor herein described 
a range of speed fully three times as wide as that of the 
ordinary shunt motor can be obtained without interfer- 
ing with successful commutation and with an efficiency 
practically unaffected by the changes in speed. Since 
the subject of cost of apparatus has been introduced, it 
is interesting to notice that the wide range of speed 
within which these motors may be operated with maxi- 
mum efficiency does not, therefore, necessitate any in- 
crease either in size or cost of the apparatus; in other 
words, the machine, being designed to deliver its maxi- 
mum load at normal or minimum speed, is neither 
heavier nor more expensive than any other simply con- 
structed shunt motor of similar speed and capacity. It 
is, therefore, evident that for many classes of work in 
which the full output of the motor may be required at 
maximum efficiency and at any imaginable speed within 
the limits of 100 per cent. variation from normal the 
method of control herein described combines advan- 
tages not obtainable by any other system of speed con- 
trol of equaliy moderate cost. 

These new machines, known as Stow multi-speed 
motors. are manufactured by the Stow Mfg. Company 
of Binghamton, N. Y. Like the ordinary shunt motor, 
with field regulating rheostat, these motors owe their 
speed regulation to the variation of field strength; but 
unlike the common shunt motor, the flux at the pole 
tips, utilized in commutation, is, by a special construc- 
tion of the pole piece, maintained practically constant, 
irrespective of the changes of total flux acting on the 
armature. 

The pole pieces comprise a pole shoe of common form, 
integrally connected with a cylindrical shell over which 
the magnetizing coil is wound, and within which is a 
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solid core of high permeability and of a cross section 
relatively large as compared with the inductive area of 
the inclosing shell. By means of a hand wheel this 
inner core or plunger is adjustable in a direction radial 
to the center of the armature, and is so proportioned 
that a slight variation in its position within the mag- 
netized shell produces a very considerable difference in 
the reluctance of the magnetic circuit of which the 
plunger forms a part. 

When the plunger is adjusted so that its inner end 
comes in contact with the pole shoe the magnetic circuit 
is most complete and of minimum reluctance, and, since 
the M. M. F. of the field coil remains constant, the vol- 
ume of magnetic flux becomes a maximum and the speed 
minimum, or normal. As the plunger is being drawn 
away from contact with the pole shoes a column of air 
is interposed which gradually increases the reluctance of 
the magnetic circuit as long as the plunger continues to 
be withdrawn. When the plunger reaches the limit of 
its outward motion the reluctance of the magnetic cir- 
cuit, and hence the speed, becomes maximum. 

To those familiar with the action of field regulated 
shunt motors of ordinary type a variation in speed of 
100 per cent. by a corresponding variation of the mag- 
netic flux would seem impossible of realization on ac- 
count of the difficulty of securing sparkless commuta- 
tion when the field strength of the motor is so abnor- 
mally reduced. In the construction of the Stow multi- 
speed motors, however, the design of the pole piece and 
plunger is such that as the volume of effective mag- 
netism is diminished by the outward movement of the 
plunger the remaining magnetic flux is forced more and 
more in the direction of the pole tips, thus furnishing a 
magnetic field at all times of sufficient intensity to in- 
sure sparkless commutation. In the matter of the nicety 
to which the speed may be adjusted, motors embodying 
this method of speed control are superior to any other 
in use to-day, since the number of speeds at which the 
motor can be operated within its extreme limits is, in 
un exact sense, infinite. Comparing the methods of 
speed control discussed by Mr. Dunn, the present method 
is, for a large variety of uses, superior to control by 
armature resistance, because, through its entire range. it 
operates at maximum efficiency, and superior to control 
by field resistance by reason of far greater range of 
speed at maximum efliciency. As compared with the 
methods of speed control involving the use of a plurality 
of armature windings, a plurality of line circuits of vari- 
ous voltages or a plurality of extra machines, aside from 
the prime generator and working motor, the system here- 
in described is very considerably cheaper, simpler and 
capable of finer speed adjustment. 

United States and foreign patents, broadly covering 
the above method, are controlled by the manufacturers. 
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The Davis & Ludwig Foundry Company, 240 to 256 
Root street, Chicago, have just put on the market a spe- 
cial mixture of iron for resisting heat. It has been a 
source of much annoyance in many factories to find that 
castings exposed to intense heat burn out in a very short 
time, causing great delay, often necessitating the shut- 
ting down of a plant and causing an expenditure of 
money that should be avoided. The mixture referred to 
has been tested in the construction of many furnaces 
employing intense heat, and it was found that, where 
a casting of ordinary mixture lasted 20 days, one com- 
pounded with the heat resisting mixture lasted more than 
60, thus effecting a great saving for the user in time and 
money. Castings of the heat resisting mixture are guar- 
anteed to give more wear than common ones, wiiile their 
cost is but a small advance over ordinary castings. 


The Bath Iron Works, Bath, Maine, have received 
from the Navy Department the contract for the con- 
struction of United States battle ship No. 15, to be named 
the “Georgia,” the contract being $3,590,000. The pro- 
prietors of the Bath Iron Works are reported to be seek- 
ing a site for a branch shipbuilding plant elsewhere, 
there being no desirable or available property for the 
needed extensions at Bath. 








Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets, 

Lonpon, February 23, 1901.—During the past few 
days there has been some slight reaction from the de- 
pressing conditions so prevalent during the past three 
months. A more cheerful feeling is evinced both Jn the 
Midlands and Scotland. Enquiries have been more nu- 
merous than for some time previous, while prices are 
at length coming down to something like a competitive 
basis. Consumers generally are practically without 
stocks, but they are still buying very cautiously and 
are not yet satisfied that prices have touched bottom. 
And I am inclined to agree with them. Fuel cannot 
long remain at its present prohibitive price, while wages 
are slowly adapting themselves to the changed condi- 
tions. In Scotland the upward movement in Glasgow 
warrants still holds its own. It is now asserted that 
a strong syndicate of Glasgow merchants are determined 
to regain in some degree their old position. Just now 
prices favor them, for they are able to buy and sell 
against other iron centers. Thus, orders have recently 
been secured from Australia and from Indian railways, 
while cther small markets, recently lost, have beeu 
recovered. But, when it is all reckoned, it does not 
amount to much. At the present time there are 40 
fewer blast furnaces going than at any time last year. 
In the North of England there are 74, compared with 
95 last year; on the Northwest coast 34, compared with 
47; in Seotland 79, compared with 85. This represents 
a reduction of 18 per cent. Prices have not changed 
since my last dispatch, so I need not requote. The mar- 
ket has been slightly depressed by the appearance of 
German and Belgian competition. Belgian sections are 
being offered at exceptionally low prices. Welsh plating 
bars are said to have been sold at $22.50. 


The American Steel Combine. 


Discussion is still rife concerning the possible effect 
on the British steel industry of the American steel com- 
bine. Thus the opinion of Barrow and the Northwest 
trade is thus summarized: 

“ British producers cannot retaliate, because the tar- 
iff debars the entry of British steel into America. There 
never was known in the history of the British steel trade 
such a collapse as occurred in September of last year 
in consequence of American competition taking charge 
of the market. Since that time British steel makers 
have been undersold by American makers, and now that 
the big steel combination has become an accomplished 
fact there is reason to believe that a desperate attempt 
will be made to take practically the whole of the British 
trade into their hands. Naturally much consternation 
is felt in the northwest of England and in other steel 
making districts, because it is known that this competi- 
tion is much more than threatened. It was the root of 
the scheme which culminated in the formation of the 
big amalgamation of steel makers, and only a brief time 
will probably elapse before the Americans commence 
their onslaught on the British steel trade on a large 
basis. In the meantime it is expected the Board of 
Trade will take note of the new departure, but how 
this department can interfere in their operations it is 
difficult to see.” : 

On the other hand, so level headed an observer as 
Sir Christopher Furness, in addressing the shareholders 
of the Durham Iron & Steel Company, expressed the 
opinion that the combine would not injure us; that 
probably prices would be easier instead of more com- 
petition. Certainly, the big men in the British steel in- 
dustry have no intention “to take it lying down.” 


Municipal Contracts, 


Since my last it has become evident that British 
muncipalities will buy where they can to the best ad- 
vantage. A striking instance is that of Birmingham, 
whose corporation has recently given out to America 
a contract for wrought steel tubes. The Gas Commit- 
tee in reporting upon it say that they were able to 
buy wrought steel tubes from an American firm at 
considerably less cost than would have been entailed 
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if they had-been restricted to British material. In addi- 
tion, the tubes were of a very superior quality and have 
given satisfaction. One striking result followed; this 
contract brought down the price of Staffordshire tubes. 
Previous to this it was actually possible to export these 
tubes and buy them back at a less cost than the home 
quotations. This indicates how American competition 
operates. The Yarmouth corporation have just given 
out a contract to a Belgian firm for 8v0 tons of tramway 
girder rails at $28.25 per ton. The second lowest tender 
was from Germany, $30 per ton. The third lowest also 
came from Germany, $30.50. ‘The fourth tender was 
from America, $32.50. The lowest British tender was 
$36.25, the eleventh on the list in point of price. These 
statements emphasize what I have previously said as 
to the importance of cultivating the municipal trade. 
It is, of course, well known that English municipalities 
are more and more eliminating the contractor and doing 
their own constructing. 
Mond Gas, 

Midland manufacturers are keenly interested in the 
possible utilization of Mond gas for fuel. It will be 
within the recollection of your readers that I gave par- 
ticulars of the company formed to exploit it. Excellent 
testimony as to its efficiency has been given by Sir Alfred 
Hickman, probably the largest ironmaster in the Eng- 
lish Midlands. I think I might quote a few of Sir 
Alfred Hickman’s remarks, for he seldom speaks with- 
out knowing. It may be added that he has no financial 
interest in the Mond Gas Company: 

“He believed it had been proved beyond ques- 
tion that the gas could be made very cheaply, because 
the sulphate of ammonia contained in the fuel was pre- 
served instead of being thrown away, as it had been for 
SO many years. He was told that the value of the sul- 
phate of ammonia extracted was $2 per ton of fuel, 
and after the whole expenses of extracting the sulphate 
had been met there was a margin of no less than $1.16 
per ton. This would practically pay for the material 
from which the gas was produced, and the whole cost 
of the gas, therefore, was in regard to labor, wear and 
tear of machinery, and interest on capital for laying 
down the works. Then again, Mond gas was most suit- 
able for driving machinery, and it saved all the cost of 
stoking and clearing away ashes. It was free from 
tar and dust, or from anything which would interfere 
with the working of an engine. The supply was very 
easily regulated, there was no waste when the engines 
were not going and there was much less waste of the 
metal which was being heated because of the absence 
of oxidization. There was a very large saving also in 
the wear and tear of furnaces, while the quality of the 
material produced was considerably improved.” 

The subject of Mond gas has been a constant theme 
of discussion in manufacturing quarters during the past 
month, and there is a marked disposition to give it a 
thorough trial. That it is a cheap fuel seems undoubted. 
Thus, it has cost the Tipton and Old Hill district of 
Staffordshire $70,000 for pumping the mines. By using 
the Mond gas it is estimated that the same work could 


have been done for $35,000. i 6. = 





A meeting of the Traffic Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania was to have been held in Pittsburgh on Wednes- 
day, February 27, to take up the matter of a reduction 
in ore and coke rates to Pittsburgh and Mahoning and 
Shenango valleys, but owing to the fact that several of 
the railroad managers could not be present, the meeting 
has been adjourned until Wednesday, March 13. At that 
time it is expected freight rates on both ore and coke 
will be reduced. The furnacemen ask that the rates 
should be reduced to correspond with the schedule of 
1899. This calls for a rate of $1 a ton on coke from the 
Connellsville district to the Mahoning and Shenango val- 
leys, and on ore a reduction from 69 to 59 cents from 
lower lake ports to the Valley furnaces and from $1.18 
to 98 cents to Pittsburgh. 


The report that one of the mines of the Bessemer 
Coke Company, at Bradenville, in the Connellsville re- 
gion, was on fire is untrue. 
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The Glasgow International Exhibition, 
1901. 


What will undoubtedly be the most complete and im- 
portant exhibition ever held in the United Kingdom in 
connection with industries and the mechanical arts will be 
inaugurated at Glasgow early in March by King Edward 
VII. The site of the exhibition is practically identical 
with that of the exhibition of 1888, and the two under- 
takings are specially linked together. The 1888 exhibi- 
tion was visited by over 6,000,000 people, and left a 
clear surplus of £54,000, which surplus, with accumulated 
interest, has been supplemented by the subscriptions of 
private citizens to the amount of £74,346 and applied to 
the erection of fine art galleries, which form one part of 
the 1901 exhibition buildings. These galleries cost about 
£250,000, and are of a permanent character. The site, 
which extends to 67 acres, has been granted by the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, and is one of exceptional beauty. 
It comprises the western portion of the Kelvingrove 
Park and the Bunhouse grounds. The river Kelvin in- 
tersects it, and the slopes of Gilmorehill, crowned by the 
university buildings, bound it on the north. The orna- 
mental flower plots, ponds and fountains of the Kel- 
vingrove Park are included in the exhibition grounds, 
and the terraces in front of the university are well adapt- 
ed for the effective display of electric lighting and pyro- 
technic illuminations, as well as for musical promenades 
and other entertainments, of which there is liberal pro- 
vision. The river Kelvin is also available for the exhi- 
bition of naval shipbuilding and life saving apparatus, 
both in motion and stationary. The reach of the river 
to be utilized for this purpose has a length of 1500 feet, 
a width of 90 feet and a depth of 6 feet. 

The exhibition buildings, which are from the design of 
James Miller, Glasgow, cover an area, inclusive of the 
permanent fine art galleries, of about 20 acres. Apart 
from these art galleries there are three main groups of 
buildings, comprising the General Industrial Section, the 
Machinery Hall and the grand hall for entertainments. 
The main or industrial section, with the grand dome in 
the center, is 700 feet long and 360 feet wide, and covers 
nearly 6 acres. Through the center runs the main av- 
enue, 700 feet long, 60 feet in width and about 70 feet 
high, having a circular arched steel roof. This main 
avenue is not in any way separated from the side wings, 
but the whole space is one unbroken area, save for the 
roof standards, which will be of open girder pattern. By 
this arrangement expanse and idea of space is given to 
the interior, and the exhibits can be arranged in any 
way that may be desired. 

The construction of this central portion to its full 
width of 360 feet, and of its extensions east and west 
forming the main avenue for a length of 700 feet, is gen- 
erally of steel uprights and roof trusses of a design com- 
bining strength and lightness. On the walls the frame 
work is covered with fibrous plaster boards, faced with 
pure white stucco, and on the roof with corrugated iron, 
painted to represent red tiling. The grand dome and the 
towers, which stand around, are also constructed of steel 
frame work, substantially filled in and covered. In the 
original design the plans of the whole of the buildings 
were drawn out, showing steel as the structural material 
throughout, but when steel advanced so greatly in price 
the Building Committee arranged for timber construction 
for large portions of the side and wing erections. 

The style of the main buildings is Spanish Renais- 
sance, which harmonizes well with the new art galleries 
and lends itself to brightness and gayety of color. The 
leading feature of the main structure is the great dome, 
80 feet in diameter, with four lofty white towers rising 
to a hight of about 180 feet above the level of the 
grounds. Surrounding the dome at a hight of about 100 
feet from the ground is a huge balcony 400 feet in cir- 
cumference and averaging 25 feet wide, forming a grand 
promenade, from which an extensive view of the grounds 
and of the city and surrounding country is obtained. 
This balcony is reached by spacious staircases and by 
powerful lifts in the towers. The grand entrance is situ- 
ated under the great dome and is led up to by an ex- 
tensive peristile or colonnade 200 feet long by about 80 
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feet wide, with a floor of white marble having an o1 
namental design in black. In front of the peristile is a 
fine flight of steps extending the entire length of th« 
colonnade. At each corner of the building and on th: 
north and south fronts toward the center are pavilion- 
about 35 feet square, each having four lofty minarets at 
the angles terminating with domical roofs, imparting a 
variety of treatment to the facades. 

The central or dome portion of this main building- 
its most elaborate and expensive section—has been dk 
signed with the view of its being retained, if desired, as 
a permanent palace of recreation and entertainment in 
all seasons; a concert room for choral, orchestral or band 
performances; a hall which may also be used for bazaars 
meetings and exhibitions. 

The declared object of the undertaking is to carry on 
an exhibition in Glasgow of the manufactures, products 
industries and material resources of all nations,’ and of 
the machinery and appliances relative thereto, and als 
of articles illustrative of science and art, including eth 
nology and archeology. Special attention is devoted to 
the industries and resources of the several members of 
the British Empire. 

In planning the industrial hall difficulty was experi- 
enced in deciding upon the most suitable and economical! 
foundations, owing to the treacherous nature of the 
ground covered by the buildings, which, although of a 
temporary nature, will be heavily loaded. The ground is 
mostly composed of silt and mud, and withstood a very 
low bearing test, but at one place near the dome rock 
was encountered rising nearly perpendicularly to the 
surface, and on this some portions of the main towers 
and dome were founded, while for the remaining por- 
tions special foundations had to be designed to prevent 
uneven settlement. Large though the structure appears 
from the outside, an adequate impression of the size can 
only be obtained by viewing the interior, which gains a 
light and lofty appearance by the judicious use of iron 
work and by the uninterrupted floor space. The indus- 
trial hall is 690 feet in length and 328 feet wide and is 
traversed along the center for its entire length by 
the main avenue with a roof span of 103 feet, which is 
contracted to 50 feet at the center by the dome supports 
and the adjoining four main towers. The roof of this 
avenue is designed on the three-hinged arch principle 
to counterbalance any expansion and contraction re- 
sulting from changes of temperature. The legs of the 
main trusses are hinged or supported on steel pins at- 
tached to steel bed plates which rest upon and are se- 
cured by means of bolts to the concrete foundations, the 
third hinge being placed at the apex of the roof, which 
is about 60 feet above the floor level. The main trusses 
or principals are spaced about 40 feet apart, and, in ad- 
dition to carrying the roof over the avenue, are saddled 
with the ends of the supporting girders of the side roofs 
to resist the wind pressure against the face walls, which 
is taken up and conveyed through the girders to the 
trusses. Thus the stability of this immense structure is 
almost entirely dependent upon the strength of the 
central span. The principals are elliptically shaped on 
the underside and formed of latticed steel work. A 
series of elliptically shaped open steel work arches con- 
nect the principals along both sides of the avenue and 
give entrance to the side avenues. The roof is covered 
with glass and corrugated iron, supported by interme- 
diate steel rafters and purlins, ventilation being pro- 
vided on either side at the ridge for the whole length of 
the building. The side avenues are covered with roofs 
of timber of a novel design and are remarkable for light- 
ness. They are carried by timber girders extending from 
and in line with the principals of the main avenue to the 
face walls. These roofs are also covered with corrugated 
steel sheeting and glass. 

The grand avenue extends from the west end of the 
Industrial Section to the Machinery Hall, to which it is 
joined by means of a roofed bridge over a public road. 
The avenue has a length of 1000 feet and a width of 75 
feet, and the roof is formed of laminated timber ribs. 
semicircular in form, spaced 15 feet apart and giving 
a hight of 40 feet above the floor at the ridge. It is 
covered with glass and corrugated steel sheeting, the 
sides being iuclosed with fibrous plaster secured to tim. 
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ber framing. The bridge is constructed of timber, al- 
though vriginaily it was intended to have the structure 
of steel. It has a clear span of 65 feet across the road, 
with a smaller span on either side, anda clear width of 
footway for passengers of 40 feet. The bridge is sup- 
ported by three main girders constructed on the canti- 
ever principle. The cantilevers rest upon cast iron col- 
umns, and the anchor arms are securely anchored and 
weighted with concrete blocks. The floor decking is sup- 
ported by cross girders, and the whole is covered with a 
timber roof of light construction in harmony with the 
Machinery Hall roof. 

The Machinery Hall is erected on Bunhouse grounds, 
adjoining the park. To adapt the grounds to the purpose 
and to give a level floor space a large amount of exca- 
vation had to be carried out, and it was also necessary 
to construct a retaining wall to uphold the public road 
and a street. The Machinery Hall is 500 feet long and 
320 feet wide. It is divided into a central avenue and 
four side avenues, two of the latter on each side. The 
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girders also carry further lines of shafting for conveying 
power for working exhibits. 

The Dynamo House extends beyond the main building 
of the Machinery Hall at its southwest. corner and is 
formed by a continuation of the side spans of the main 
building. It is about 100 feet square. The Boiler House 
extends along the west side, and is 204 feet long and 70 
feet wide and covers an area of 1600 square yards. It is 
covered by a roof of one span of open timber work of a 
novel construction and is surrounded by a gallery, from 
which the various boilers, economizers, &c., in use can 
be conveniently viewed. Sidings, with loading banks 
and cranes, are provided alongside the boiler house and 
Machinery Hail in direct communication with the Cale 
donian Railway system for the delivery of exhibits, and 
a spacious covered way extends from the south end of 
the Machinery Hall to the platform of a passenger rail- 
way station. The principle has been adopted of giving 
preference to those exhibits which will make the most 
interesting display, and at the same time be of a repre- 
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PLAN OF THE GLASGOW 


central avenue, which has a span of 108 feet 6 inches, is 
overed by an arched steel roof of open girder work sup- 
ported by double columns placed 8 feet apart and braced 
together by arched lattice girders. The columns, which 
ire of steel, in addition to supporting the main roof and 
he adjoining side spans, also carry a gallery with lines 
f shafting underneath for conveying power to work the 
machinery exhibited. The columns, with the interme- 
liate bracing, also resist the wind pressure from the side 
walls, which is conveyed to them through the roof mem- 
ers of the side spans. They are connected longitudi- 
nally by a double row of arched open girders of steel, 
vhich extend along either side of the central avenue 
rom end to end of the building, and under these the gal- 
ery is carried by light lattice girders supported by canti- 
evers attached to the columns. The roof covering is 
milar to that of the other buildings. The gallery, 
which has a width of 16 feet, is carried right round the 
main avenue and connects directly with and is on the 
same level as the floor of the bridge over the Dumbarton 
road. Aecess to the floor of the Machinery Hall, which 
s 12 feet lower, is obtained by broad flights of stairs at 
‘ither end of the wall. The side roofs of the hall, which 
1ave a uniform span of 53 feet each, are supported by 
a series of steel letticed and tapered columns connected 
Oy latticed box girders of steel. These columns and 
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EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


sentative character. The machinery will, as far as pos- 
sible, be shown in motion, and, where practicable, actual 
manufacturing will be carried on. 

The dome, which, together with its superstructure, 
attains a hight of 200 feet with a diameter of 80 feet, is 
situated over the center of the main avenue and is 
flanked by four massive towers about 160 feet high. It 
was intended that the whole of the structural frame 
work of these erections should be of steel work, but 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining the steel in time it 
was decided to convert the framing of the main towers 
and the substructure of the dome to timber, the dome 
from the balcony level upward remaining of steel. As 
now constructed, the dome is supported upon four col- 
umns formed of massive timbers 14 inches square firm- 
ly secured to the foundations by means of steel bolts 
and to each other by laminated planking 2 inches thick, 
secured by steel bolts and spikes. These columns extend 
to the hight of the balcony level, where they are united 
by heavy timber girders and from which the recessed 
arches under the dome are suspended. To the inside of 
the main girders intermediate girders are attached, 
forming an octagon, on which the inner circular face of 
the dome is formed by outbuilding with timber and ex- 
panded metal covered with plaster. The outer faces of 
the dome substructure are also constructed of timber 
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securely framed to the inner supports and to each other 
and covered by laminated timber sheeting 1 inch thick 
in two layers placed diagonally to each other and nailed 
to the uprights and to each other. To this the fibrous 
plaster facing is attached. This method of construction 
has been very successfully adopted in America. At the 
balcony level the inner and outer supports of the dome 
are securely tied together by a steel and concrete plat- 
form, from which the steel latticed dome ribs—16 in 
number—rise. These ribs are united at intervals by 
horizontal stiffening girders and steel wind bracing and 
at the crown by a circular girder, upon which the féche 
is supported. The dome is covered on the outside with 
timber and sheet iron and internally with fibrous plaster. 
The main towers are also formed of timber uprights, 
about 2 feet apart, covered with laminated timber and 
fibrous plaster, as in the case of the outer supports of 
the dome substructure, the whole being firmly connected 
with the foundations. 

Four white towers rise to a hight of about 186 feet, and 
between these towers is the promenade balcony, before 
mentioned. Under the dome is the grand entrance, ap- 
proached by an extensive piazza with a peristyle or 
colonnade 200 feet long by about 80 feet wide. At each 
corner of the building and on the north and south fronts 
toward the center are pavilions about 35 feet square, 
each having four lofty minarets at the angles, terminat- 
ing in domed roofs. 

The following receive particularly full representation: 
Hlectricity, locomotives and transport, labor saving ma- 
chinery, marine engineering and shipbuilding, women’s 
industries, fine arts, history and archeology. Marine 
engineering and shipbuilding form a leading feature of 
the exhibition. There will be a great collection of models 
of ships, enabling the visitor to grasp the many epochs 
of progress in the construction and working of vessels 
during the past century. The models are sub-classed in- 
to passenger ships, cargo ships, men of war, yachts, &c. 
They show the transition stages of conversion from 
wood to iron and steel, from sail to steam, from paddle 
to screw, from single to compound engines, from com- 
pound to triple expansion engines and other interesting 
directions In which development has progressed. It will 
thus be a history of the advances in every department. 
The Clyde trustees show the results of their work on the 
Clyde by means of models of the river, representing it as 
it existed in the year 1800, and as it is in 1901. These 
show also the increase in the area occupied by ship- 
yards and engine works and in the growth of docks, 
wharfage, &c. 

Russia takes an important part in this exhibition, be- 
ing, indeed, next to-Great Britain the largest exhibitor. 
The dispatch of M. de Witte, Minister of Finance, to 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, announcing the Czar’s de- 
sire that Russia should be largely represented, was some- 
thing like a message of peace from the initiator of the 
Hague Conference, for it ran that “ The participation of 
Russia in the Glasgow Exhibition will be a new step 
toward the establishment and consolidation of the ami- 
cable relations which are so important for both coun- 
tries.” So large were the demands of Russia for space 
that a section of the ground has had to be set apart en- 
tirely for her requirements. The Government of the 
Czar made a grant of £30,000 for the erection of suitable 
buildings, and Imperial Commissioners were appointed 
to prepare and supervise the Russian Section. At the 
beginning of the year a band of workmen arrived from 
St. Petersburg to prepare for the first official representa- 
tion of Russia at an international exhibition within the 
United Kingdom. 

Over 2 acres are required to accommodate the build- 
ings sanctioned by the Government. The four principal 
pavilions are devoted to agriculture, minerals, forestry 
and the products of the Imperial estates. All are de- 
signed in old Russian style, and the ornamentation and 
other features are exactly as they appear to-day in the 
northern parts of the Empire. M. Schechtal of Moscow 
is the architect, and the work was carried out under the 
immediate supervision of his assistant, M. Zalenko. The 
largest building is reserved for agriculture. The 160 
workmen expressly brought from St. Petersburg worked 
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for ten hours daily, spite of short days and bad weather, 
and though their methods seemed slow no time was lost 
and the work of the Muscovites compares favorably with 
that of the home carpenters. Few tools are used by the 
Russians. A short handled axe is the favorite instru- 
ment, and it serves for all kinds of jobs. Cranes and 
kindred appliances were not required to raise the heavy 
logs, only a cable and a chorus. After the original plans 
were passed it was decided to erect two smaller pa- 
vilions—one for a collection of grain from all the produc- 
ing districts, the other for the use of the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation of Russia. A grand reception hall is for the use 
of distinguished visitors from Russia, In the Industrial 
Hall Russia has over 11,000 square feet of space for a 
varied display of the country’s manufactures laid out in 
saloons, bureaur and cases of all shapes and sizes. Tex- 
tiles, furs, &c., are to be prominent, and other Russian 
exhibits include india rubber and leather goods, silver 
and china ware, painted glass, jewelry, statuary, lac- 
quered goods, perfumery, pianos and musical instruments 
peculiar to the country. Various chemicals will also be 
shown, paper of all kinds, horn goods, matches, soaps, 
candles, &c. White costumed waiters with purple sashes 
will serve Russian foods and drinks in a Russian restau- 
rant. Russian military bands will play, a Russian choir 
will sing, Russian women will work at native indus- 
tries, and it is expected that the Russian Emperor him- 
self will visit the peaceful and peace making gathering 
at Kelvingrove. 

Large space has been taken by United States manu- 
facturers and others. Canada has a special building 
covering 12,000 square feet for the display of the min- 
eral, agricultural and manufacturing products of the Do- 
winion. Japan has also a special building placed in the 
center of a Japanese garden, in which practical illustra- 
tion will be given of the arts and industries of the Land 
of the Rising Sun. France has a large section supervised 
by a Government committee. And other specially inter- 
esting sections are filled by Denmark, Austria, India, 
Mexico, Morocco, Persia, South Africa, Rhodesia and 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Very complete arrangements have been made for the 
catering and recreation of visitors. While the show is in 
progress the University of Glasgow will celebrate the 
four hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 
And during the summer and autumn the British Associ- 
ation, the Institute of Mechanical Engineers, the Insti- 
tute of Chemical Industries, the Society of Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, the Institute of Naval Architects and 
other learned societies will hold their annual congresses 
in Glasgow. B. f. 
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The Amalgamated Association and the Steel 
Corporation. 


Theo. J. Shaffer, president of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron and Steel Workers, at Pittsburgh, has 
expressed himself in regard to the effect upon labor of 
the consolidation of the steel interests into the United 
States Stee] Corporation as follows: 

Conciliation, arbitration and noninterruption—those 
are the three things for which we are working, and I be- 
lieve we will ind it easier to deal with the heads of the 
reputed billion dollar steel trust than with individual 
companies. Had it not been for the consolidation of the 
tin plate interests many of the old tin plate concerns of 
the country would have failed and closed their mills. 
Instead of that the American Tin Plate Company close 
part of their mills, and the men declare the trust is to 
blame. The success of the great combinations,.from an 
economic point of view, depends on the men at the helm. 
They have great opportunities. They will deal squarely 
with labor, I believe. 

I am certain that the new combination will recognize 
the Amalgamated Association. It will not stand in the 
way of organized labor. No, I will not say it is alto- 
gether a good thing for labor—it all depends on the man 
at the head. But the broker and middleman will suffer 


worse through the new condition than will the laboring 
man. 
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Open Union [iills. 





T. J. Shaffer, president of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, has issued notices to the effect that, acting under 
instructions from the subordinate officials, and author- 
ized by the Advisory Board, he declares all puddling and 
finishing mills open to members of the Amalgamated 
Association, providing union prices are paid. All sheet 
mills are also declared open, and members of the Amal- 
gamated Association are now allowed to work in non- 
union sheet mills and still be considered members in 
good standing. This action simply means that there are 
so Many non-union sheet and bar mills in the Central 
West that the Amalgamated Association was compelled 
to take action allowing members to work in these mills 
and still retain their membership. The formation of 
the United States Steel Corporation, taking over the sheet 
and tin plate mills, may prove a serious matter for the 
Amalgamated Association, providing the new company 
decide not to recognize union labor. However, nothing 
official as to this has been given out. The iron and steel 
bar mills in the Central West are largely controlled by 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company and American Steel 
Hoop Company, and these two concerns have so far 
treated with the Amalgamated Association. The latter 
concern, however, recently issued notice that in the fu- 
ture their mills would not be closed, except for needed 
repairs, or on account of business depression. This is 
taken to mean that if a settlement of the wage scale 
with the Amalgamated Association is not reached by 
July 1 the company will operate their mills, providing 
they desire to do so, with non-union men, and will no 
longer recognize the Amalgamated Association. The 
action of the Republic Iron & Steel Company in re- 
cently meeting officials of the Amalgamated Association 
with the object of a perpetual wage scale is also signifi- 
cant, and indicates that this concern will no longer toler- 
ate shut downs in the summer months, which have oc- 


curred on account of no settlement of the wage scale 
being reached. 


iin 
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The Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company.—The 
Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company of Pittsburgh have 
under advisement the matter of consolidating their stove 
plants into one large plant, to be equipped with the 
most approved machinery and appliances. Three or four 
diffierent sites have heen considered by the firm, but as 
yet no definite selection has been made. Plans for the 
new buildings have not been completed, but it is the 
intention of the firm to erect what will probably be the 
largest individual stove plant in the world. The Pitts- 
burgh Stove & Range Company are now erecting two 
buildings on Robinson street, in Allegheny, one to be 
used as a warehouse and the other as offices. The pres- 
ent offices and salesrooms on Liberty street, Pittsburgh, 
will be moved to the new buildings about March 1. The 
Pittsburgh Stove & Range Company operate the follow- 
ing works: De Haven & Co., Limited; Anshutz, Brad- 
berry Company, Crea, Graham & Co., Bissell & Co., F. 
L. Voegtly & Co., all of Allegheny, and Walter Stove 
Company of Sharpsburg, Pa.; Baldwin & Graham, New 
Brighton, Pa., and the Graff Company, Monongahela 
City, Pa. All these plants were taken over by the Pitts- 
burgh Stove & Range Company, and all but two or three 
have been operated steadily ever since being acquired. 
The closing of the smaller plants and the consolidation 
of the larger ones into the Pittsburgh Stove & Range 
Company have resulted in a large decrease of fixed 
charges. A new steel range plant has been added to the 
Crea, Graham & Co. works in Allegheny. 

cbdgaretintiibiiicsis 

Lake Erie ports on both sides of the border between 
the United States and Canada are said to be threatened 
with serious loss through the lowering of the level of 
the lake by the drawing off of large volumes of water 
through the Niagara River to furnish electrical energy. 
The Ontario (Canada) Surveyors’ Association recently 
discussed the matter, and it was suggested that the ca- 
pacity of the Niagara River be increased by widening 
and deepening its bed for certain distances or by raising 
the water in the lake above the river bed. A dam at 
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Black Reck Harbor, near Buffalo, and a channel were 
proposed, the dam to be a total length of 2810 feet. The 
cost of the channel would be $1,600,000 and the cost of 
the dam $800,000. It was said, however, that by dam- 
ming in this manner the level of Lake Ontario would 
be lowered, which would involve much expense in deep- 
ening the harbors of the cities along the shore. 


Ee 


The Lunkenheimer Pressure Oil Cup. 


In the pressure oil cup made by the Lunkenheimer 
Company of Cincinnati the glass reservoir is not under 
‘he oil supply is piped through 
the union A in the base, the opening of which into the 
oil duct leading to the bearing is controlled by the oil 
regulating valve F. The auxiliary supply is regulated 
by the oil valve C. With this design it is always easy 
to regulate the supply of oil under pressure, and when 
it is desirable to cut off the supply the valve F can be 
turned down and will then act as an indicator, showing 
from a distance that the supply has been shut off. The 
regulation of this valve is easily effected and when once 
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set is not disturbed by the jarring of the machinery. 
The sight feed in the base is large and the falling drops 
of oil can be seen from a distance. The auxiliary oiler 
(which is intended to be used in case the pressure should 
be discontinued or cut off) consists of the company’s 
Sentinel oil cup, the feeding of the oil being regu- 
lated by the cam lever C in the same manner as with 
the pressure supply. The auxiliary oiler has a large 
slide filler, which dispenses with the screw plugs usually 
used. 


_ 
——_—— 





Last week a dinner was tendered to about 25 sales- 
men of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. The men went to Pitts- 
burgh from various parts of the country, and have been 
going over the plants of the company in order to keep 
in touch. with new work under way and new methods 
being employed. At the dinner F, H. Taylor, fourth 
vice-president, was toastmaster. It is the custom of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company each year to 
bring their men in to go over the works. 


The General Electric Company have placed an order 
with the W. J. Clark Company of Salem, Ohio, for sev- 
eral hundred sheet steel barrels for use in their shops. 
About 500 such barrels were made by them for the 
Consolidated Fruit Jar Company a short time ago. 
Sheet steel barrels are found to be cheaper in the long 
run than wooden ones for use in factories. 
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An English Wheel Lathe. 


The Engineer of London cannot bring itself to ac- 
knowledge that any good thing can come out of the 
United States, But it sometimes grants, reluctantly and 
tacitly of course, that a tool of American design may 
possess a few good features in its construction and oper- 
ation. In the following remarks by our contemporary 
it will be noted that it is influenced by a spirit of ex- 
altation because a “ remarkably fine tool” from an Eng- 
lish maker replaced a tool that “‘ represented the highest 
class of American workmanship and design. The name 
of the firm, of which we are in possession, is sufficient 
guarantee.” It is stated that for “ obvious reasons” the 
American tool is not illustrated. The following account is 
exceedingly meager, but iu order that our readers may 
form their own opinions we present it: 

We are pleased to be able to put on record a case in 
which an English tool has proved itself better than an 
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lash allowed in ihem. ‘The makers, when advised of 
this, sent a special workman to adjust and test the tool, 
but all to no purpose, and ultimately the company found 
themselves compelled to order an ordinary fly wheel 
lathe from an English maker. It takes very little 
examination of the illustrations to see that it is 
a remarkably fine tool. The maker was Henry 
Broadbent of Sowerby Bridge. The American tool is 
not illustrated, for obvious reasons; but that it repre- 
sented the highest class of American workmanship and 
design the name of the firm, of which we are ip pos- 
session, is sufficient guarantee. Ultimately a test was 
made of the two lathes against each other, and it is a 
satisfaction to be able to say that the English tool had 
the best of the contest when all things were considered, 
the workmanship being of a higher quality and the time 
occupied less. It is interesting to note Hugh Campbell’s 
statement that the particular advantage claimed for bor- 
ing mills did not hold in this case. It is usually as- 
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American. The case, too, has occurred with a machine 
which is considered in America to be typically American. 
Some time ago the Campbell Gas Engline Company of 
Halifax required a large lathe for turning and boring 
heavy fiy wheels. In consideration of the claims made 
by a well-known firm of American tool makers, and in- 
fluenced by the fact that quick delivery was insured, 
they ordered an 8-foot horizontal boring mill, which was 
duly received and erected. As soon, however, as it was 
tried it was found that while the machine could do the 
rough heavy turning of the fly wheels with a tool cutting 
on each side of the rim, yet when the machine was fin- 
ishing the rims of the fly wheels with a very light scrap- 
ing cut, the tool having a traverse of % inch per revolu- 
tion, it was found that the table of the machine shook 
and dithered to such an extent that it was impossible 
to effect good workmanship. The reason why the ma- 
chine was able to do the heavy turning satisfactorily, 
and the face plate to stand up to the work without vibra- 
tion, and yet fail to do this when on the light finishing 
cuts, has not been satisfactorily explained. One thing, 
however, is certain, that although the gear wheels of the 
machine were machine cut, there was too much back 
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serted that work can be more readily adjusted op a 
horizontal than on a vertical plate. With large mills 
this 1s apparently not the case, because the workman 
has te get right onto the plate to adjust the clamps, &c., 
or, when boring, to gauge the hole. For the latter pur- 
pose he has also, of course, to stop the machine. Mr. 
Campbell finds that if a lathe is properly placed so that 
the traveling crane commands it, or that it is provided 
with a special tackle for itself, the adjustment of a 
wheel and the boring can be effected in less time and 
with less fatigue to the workman than in the boring 
mill. It must be remembered that the reference is to a 
particular case. There are many other instances ,where 
there can be no question that the boring mill has the 
advantage over the lathe. 

A few particulars of the lathe constructed by Mr. 
Broadbent will not be out of place. It has a face plate 
S feet diameter, bolted to a flange forged on the end of 
the spindle. The latter, which is of steel, runs in paral- 
lel gun metal bearings, 9 inches diameter in front and 8 
inches at the back. An internal toothed wheel, 5 feet 8 
inches on the pitch line, is bolted to the face plate. A 
long spindle parallel to the main spindle carries the step 
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cone and back gearing and pinion gearing with face 
plate. The face plate makes one revolution for 85 of 
the cone pulley. There are three slide rests on pillars 
arranged as shown in the plan, and all with independent 
and continuous feed change, a detail drawing of which 
is given below. It works, it will be seen, on the sliding 
feather plan, there being four pairs of wheels always in 
gear, of which only one pair can be active at a time. 
Che details of the arrangement are sufficiently well 
shown;ia, the drawings. An extra pair of change wheels 
is also protided. The two outside rests have also curvi- 
linear motion for turning convex rims. The three pillars 
ire used simultaneously, the center rest boring while 
the two side rests are at work on the face and edge of 
the rim. The total weight of the lathe is about 18 tons. 
We have had occasion to say before, but it is worth re- 
peating in this particular connection, that in this class 


trade. The two new furnaces will make metal for the 
Homestead Steel Works, which will be taken direct to 
that plant across the Monogahela River on the hot 
metal bridge which is just about finished. The last work 
on this hot metal bridge was completed last week. The 
main structure has been ready for use for several 
months, but the last span leading into Homestead Steel 
works has only been finished within the last few days. 
The bridge is lined with fire brick and an iron wall 6 
feet high has been erected on each side of the hot metal 
track to prevent any of the molten metal from being 
spilled into the river, or possibly on passing boats. Hach 
of these two new furnaces is expected to turn out from 
600 to 700 tons per day, and possibly more. It is proba- 
ble that the two furnaces will go on basic iron in a short 
time for the open hearth furnaces at the Homestead 
works. With these two new Carrie stacks completed, 
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of machine tooi British tool makers cannot be surpassed 
and are rarely equaled. 

[The exaltation above referred to is evident in the 
first and last sentences of the above article.] 


<i, 
lap 


The New Carrie Furnaces. 





The fact was briefly noted in these columns last 
week that the two new Carrie furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, at Rankin Station, Pa., had 
been put in blast. Extraordinarily fast work was done 
in the building of these furnaces by the Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, who had the contract for their erection. 
Work was pushed night and day, and the two stacks 
were built in record breaking time. It is claimed for 
these two furnaces that they are the largest and prob- 
ably the most complete blast furnaces in the world, and 
they are expected to make extraordinary records in the 
utputof pigiron. The furnaces are 105 feet each in hight 
ind 23 feet in diameter at the bosh. In mechanical de- 
tail and arrangement they are as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to make them, and are said to be superior in 
equipment to the Duquesne furnaces at Duquesne, Pa., 
which were built only four or five years ago, and which 
at that time were the wonder and admiration of the iron 
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the Carnegie Steel Company now own and have in oper- 
ation 19 furnaces in the Pittsburgh district. Nine of 
these comprise the Edgar Thomson group at Bessemer, 
eight of which are usually run on Bessemer metal for 
the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, while the other runs 
on spiegel or ferro. Then there are the four Duquesne 
furnaces at Duquesne, which turn out from 2400 to 2800 
tons of metal per day. The two Lucy furnaces at Pitts- 
burgh turn out about 400 tons a day each, while the two 
old Carrie Furnaces at Rankin turn out about 300 to 350 
tons a day. With the two new Carries in good working 
order and getting out their maximum output, the Car- 
negie Steel Company will be in position to make from 
230,000 to 240,000 tons of pig iron each month. 
—- 

A syndicate of Boston capitalists, at the head of 
which is E. H. Libby, have formed a company to utilize 
the water power of the Grand Ronde River in Oregon. 
The company propose to erect a power plant 3 miles 
from the mouth of the Grand Ronde, with the object of 
furnishing power to the Snake River Valley, including 
the towns of Lewiston and Clarkston, Idaho. The newly 
discovered coal mines on the line obetween Oregon and 
Washington are only about a mile from the proposed 
power plant. 
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Canadian News. 


Sydney and the Syndicate, 


Toronto, March 2, 1901.—In spite of President Whit- 


ney’s repeated and circumstantial denials, the story that 
negotiations are on foot for the purchase of the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company by the Morgan-Carnegie 
Syndicate is generally believed. Every newspaper has 
something to say about it, and nothing favorable. 1, The 
general prejudice against trusts; 2, the feeling of com- 
mercial independence of the United States; and, 3, Can- 
ada’s affinity for Britain are all adverse to the transfer. 
It is taken for granted that one result of such a consol- 
idation as Mr. Morgan is trying to effect would be great 
damage to the British steel industry. Nor is it seen how 
corresponding benefit could accrue to Canada. The 
Cape Breton works, it is assumed, will be operated to 
their utmost capacity, where owned by the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company or by the new American com- 
pany. That the massed steel industry of the United 
States could kill the Cape Breton enterprise by compe- 
tition is doubted. The home market can be protected 
against such competition, and outside of the home mar- 
ket—inside of it, for that matter—the Dominion Iron & 
Steel Company ought to be able totakecareof themselves. 
In his Toronto address Mr. Moxham maintained that 
steel can be produced at a lower cost at Sydney than in 
Pittsburgh or Birmingham, Ala. But in addition to the 
superior advantages of location, juxtaposition of great 
resources of the best material of every kind, and equip- 
ment of the most modern and economical character, the 
company have the benefit of Government-.bounties. The 
bounty on pig iron is $3 per ton for such proportion as 
is made from Canadian ore, and $2 per ton for such pro- 
portion as is made from imported ore. As the Domin- 
ion Iron & Steel Company use not Canadian ore, but 
ore imported from their Wabana mines in Newfoundland, 
they will receive $2 per ton on their pigiron. Then they will 
get $3 a ton on the steel billets made from their pig iron, 
so that the Government aid earned on theproduct by the 
time it emerges as steel billets will be $5 a ton. The 
Sydney works, when complete, will have a capacity that 
is estimated at 500,000 tons per annum. Not much of 
this, if the company’s original programme be carried 
out, will leave the works in the pig iron state. If it 
should all issue as crude steel, the total bounty earned 
per year would be $2,500,000. This large subsidy would 
enable the company to pay a dividend of 16 2-3 per cent. 
on their total issued capital of $15,000,000. This 
would be a handsome thing for the steel trust to cap- 
ture, but the Canadian people would not relish the idea 
of paying out of their own purses every year so large a 
sum to enable an American trust to damage Britain’s 
steel trade, especially when, at the same time, Cana- 
dians are giving a tariff preference of 33 1-3 per cent. 
on British steel and other commodities from the United 
Kingdom. 

The present Iron and Steef Bounties act expires on 
April 22, 1902. It was passed on April 22, 1897, to re- 
main in force five years. In August, 1899, Mr. Fielding, 
the Finance Minister, introduced a bill to continue the 
bounties for another five-year period from April, 1902, 
but on such a plan that a part of the bounty would be 
wiped out each year, the whole being extinguished by 
the close of the fifth year. From April 23, 1902, until 
June 30, 1903, the bounties are to be 90 per cent. of their 
present rate; for the next twelvemonth they are to be 
75 per cent.; for the next, 55 per cent.; for the next, 35 
per cent.; and for the last, 20 per cent. This bill was 
passed, and will come into effect a year from next April. 
But the iron and steel interests have not given up hope 
of receiving the full bounty throughout the next five- 
year period. 

When the Bounties act now in force was presented 
to the House by Mr. Fielding in 1897 it contained the 
following clause: 

“That it is expedient to provide that the foregoing 
bounties shall be payable only on iron and steel for con- 
sumption in Canada, and that the Governor in Council 
may at any time by proclamation impose export duties 
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on such iron and steel if the same shall be exported from 
Canada; such duties to be not greater than the amount 
of the bounty payable on such iron and steel.” 

This clause was strongly opposed by George E. Fos- 
ter, Finance Minister in the previous Government, and 
Mr. Fielding finally consented to drop it. Thus, the 
bounty is given irrespective of whether the iron and steel 
are used in Canada or exported. 


Maritime Shipbuilding. 


Notice has been given by the law firm of Pearson, 
Covert & Pearson, Halifax, that application will be 
made at the present session of the Dominion Parliament 
for an act to incorporate the Dominion Shipbuilding 
Company. 

A conference was recently held between a committee 
of the City Council of St. John, N. B., and members of 
the Provincial Government of New Brunswick, with a 
view of arranging what assistance the city and prov- 
ince would respectively give toward establishing a steel] 
shipbuilding plant in St. John. It is stated that both are 
willing to aid the enterprise. 

The subject of assisting in the establishing of a steel 
shipbuilding industry in Halifax, or other point in Nova 
scotia, was adverted to in the speech from the throne 
at the opening of the Nova Scotia Legislature. It was 
made plain that the Government of the Province means 
to grant a bonus or in some other way foster the enter- 
prise that is being promoted by members of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company. Referring to this point, Hon. 
Mr. Armstrong, the representative of North Sydney in 
the legislative Council, said: 

“TI ask, shall no other issue come to us from the in- 
auguration of this great industry ? A kindred industry 
is referred to in his Honor’s speech. I have faith in the 
people of this province. In the olden days, when the 
wooden ship was abroad, our men were equal to the oc- 
easion. They associated together and built ships and 
owned them jointly. To-day we require 60 steamships 
of 4000 tons burden each to carry the necessary supply 
and output of these industries established in Cape 
Breton. Why cannot we build them and man them ? 
We are a maritime people. There come to our port of 
Sydney to-day foreign steamers, not British ships only, 
tha. take no supplies from us, and contribute nothing to 
our trade. If we had ships of our own, carrying all this 
traffic, they would contribute to local trade in a way we 
can all appreciate. I am glad to realize that his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor in his address looks forward 
with the greatest hopefulness to the realization of this 
desire on the part of the people of this province.” 

Hon. William Papley, a leading member of the New 
Brunswick Government, stated in Montreal a few days 
ago that he expected the attention of the Legislature of 
his province, in the session which has just opened, would 
be directed to the question of aiding the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. 

In the House of Commons at Ottawa Sir Louis Da- 
vies, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, announced that 
the Dominion Government will build a new vessel to 
replace the “ Newfield” in the coast service. Sir Hib- 
bert Tupper inquired if the Government had paid any 
attention to the efforts being made in the maritime 
provinces to establish steel shipbuilding works, and if 
it was the intention of the Government to encourage 
that industry by having the next large ship required in 
the public service built in Canada. Sir Louis replied that 
he had given the matter a good deal of consideration, 
and two months ago had a report on it from the officers 
of his department. He had made a return to his col- 
leagues in the Government, and suggested that.tenders 
be called for in the Dominion when next a Government 
ship was ordered. His colleagues, he said, viewed the 
idea with favor. He had, therefore, decided to call for 
Canadian tenders for the construction of two new ships. 
Even if the vessels did cost a few thousand dollars more 
the benefit to the new industry would be a recompense. 

The above notes show that the proposed ship yards 
at Halifax and St. John are likely to be assisted by both 
these cities, by the Governments of the two provinces 
concerned, and by the Dominion Government 
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Ontario Steel Manufacturers and Nickel, 


A petition has been received by the Ontario Govern- 
ment praying that no further nickel lands be conveyed 
to any individual or corporation that will not refine and 
use the nickel in the manufacture of nickel steel, &c. 
That is to say, the Government is urged to do something 
more than bring into effect the clause of the Mines act 
passed last session, putting a prohibitory tax on nickel 
ore and matte. The petition is signed by Senator A. T. 
Wood, president of the Hamilton Steel & Iron Company; 
C. S. Wilcox, general manager of that company; John 
Patterson, secretary of the Nickel Steel Company of 
Canada, and Geo. EB. Drummond, treasurer and manag- 
ing director of the Canada Iron Furnace Company. 
They want the legislation of last session supplemented. 
They would have the mineral tax imposed, whether the 
ore or matte be exported or not, and from the fund thus 
obtained they would have the Government pay a bonus 
for the domestic manufacture of nickel steel. 


Abbott-Mitchell tron & Steel Company. 


Belleville has had a disappointing experience in the 
iron and steel industry. About two years ago Frank 
Mitchell of Norwich, Conn., came to Belleville with a 
project to establish iron works there. Eventually an 
agreement was arrived at, under which the city was to 
pay a bonus of $55,000 on certain conditions, these con- 
ditions in general being that Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Ab- 
bott of the Metropolitan Rolling Mills, Montreal, should 
establish iron works in Belleville. About a year ago 
the works were started, but quite recently they were 
closed down. The tirst interest on the company’s bonds 
became due January 1, and defaulted, but the Trusts 
& Guarantee Company of Toronto, which had guaran- 
teed the interest, paid it. They then sued the Abbott- 
Mitchell Company for the amount. The Bank of Mont- 
real, however, had been advancing money on stock on 
hand, and held warehouse receipts. It took possession 
of all the personal property so pledged. An injunction 
was applied for by the Trusts & Guarantee Company to 
restrain the bank from disposing of certain of these 
assets. It was decided that the bank might sell the ma- 
terial without prejudice to the rights of any of the par- 
ties, but must render an accounting of the disposition 
of the property. It is conceded that the Trusts & Guar- 
antee Company have the first claim on the other assets. 
Belleville bas so far paid on the bonus $20,000, and is 
supposed to be secured on land and buildings. Pur- 
suant te the decision of the Court the stock on hand of 
the Abbott-Mitchell Company was put up for sale by 
public auction on February 27. A bid of $35,000 was 
made for the stock en bloc, but this being below the up- 
set price, the stuff was sold in parcels, the total amount 
realized for it being $54,271.88. 


Minor Notes, 


William Polson, superintendent of the Polson Iron 
Works, Toronto, died a few days ago. 

The molding shop of the Kingston Foundry has been 
damaged by fire to the extent of about $5000. 

W. EB. H. Carter, Inspector of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, has returned to Toronto from Western Ontario, 
where he visited the Atikokan iron range to make an- 
other examination of the deposits. The showing of the 
diamond drills, he says, continues to be good. 

Supplementary letters patent have been issued to in- 
crease the capital stock of the Crow’s Nest Coal Com- 
pany from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Company of Montreal have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Canadian Locomotive Company, Limited, Kings- 
ton, have been incorporated with a capital of $500,000. 
Power is given to acquire the business of the Canadian 
Locomotive & Engine Company at Kingston. The pro- 
visional directors are: Hon. Wm. Harty, M. J. Haney 
and Cornelius Birmingham, the last named being a man- 
ufacturer from Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hiram M. Pearl and S. K. Hamilton, both of Boston, 
have made application for the incorporation of the 
North American Coal Company, with a capital of 
$1,000,000. The coal areas are at Caribou Cove, Cape 


breton. These areas were operated 30 years ago by a 
company who allowed the leases to lapse. 

Application has been made for the passage of a bill 
by the Dominion Parliament to increase the capital 
stock of the McClary Mfg. Company, London, Ontario, 
to $3,000,000. 

Complaint has been made by the hardware and metal 
section of the Toronto Board of Trade that the railways 
discriminate against Toronto, and make it difficult for 
the hardware and metal trades here to do business in the 
Northwest. 

A. P. Love of the Canadian Geological Survey staff, 
has resigned to take a position in the service of the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company. 

It looks as if Kingston’s furnace project would fall 
through. Mr. Meyer, accompanied by two Chicago capi- 
talists, arrivea in the city some days ago with a new 
proposal, containing the only terms on which he would 
proceed. A by-law embodying those terms—the third 
one submitted—is to be voted on by the ratepayers, but 
is not expected to carry. 

A special trade commissioner sent by the Dominion 
Government, leaves for South Africa on Saturday. Be- 
fore leaving he will confer with the officials of the Do 
minion Iron & Steel Company, for whose products it is 
expected there will be a market in South Africa. 


Cc. A. C. de 
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The Independent Chuck. 
A new chuck made by the Independent Machine & 


Tool Company of Meriden, Conn., is here illustrated. 
The steel screws have a much longer thread than ts 





THE INDEPENDENT CHUCK. 


usual, and are flush with the body. The bushings are 
of steel and screw into the body of the chuck, thereby 
forming a solid bearing for the screws and avoiding all 
danger of their breaking. The screws are fitted in the 
entire length of the jaw slots, and the jaws are reversi- 
ble. These chucks are made in sizes having capacities 
from 414 to 46 inches, the diameter of the holes through 
the chucks ranging from 1 to 6 inches. 





— 





At Pittsburgh an injunction was granted last week 
in the case of the Gem Mfg. Company against the Stand- 
ard Boiler Tube Cleaner Company, restraining a further 
infringement of a patent on boiler tube cleaners. 

At Pittsburgh, in the case of the National Tube Com- 
pany against Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, an 
injunction was granted restraining the defendants from 
further infringing on a patent for pipe drawing tools. 
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On the Tubes of Water Tube Boilers. 








We are often asked how to calculate the force which 
tends to draw a tube, in a water tube boiler, out of the 
header or tube sheet to which it is secured; and this 
article is intended as a general reply to the question. 
The problem is in reality extremely simple, and there 
should be no difficulty about it whatever, when the prin- 
ciple which underlies it is once correctly understood. 
Nearly every problem appears simple or difficult, accord- 
ing to the point of view from which we regard it; and 
the main thing to do in the present case is to discover 
the particular point of view from which it will appear 
simplest of all. 

The stress on the tubes of water tube boilers is in- 
fluenced (and sometimes very largely influenced) by the 
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Fig. 1.—Diagrammatic Presentation of the Problem. 
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Fig. 2.—A Pair of Boxes or Drums with Solid Shaft. 
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Fig.3.—A Pair of Drums with Perforated Tube. 
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We have spoken of the shaft in Fig. 2 as being solid, 
but obviously it can make no difference whether it is 
solid or not, provided it is everywhere closed, so that 
the pressure in the boxes cannot find its way into the 
interior of the tube. Let us therefore think of it, not as 
a solid shaft, but as a boiler tube, capped at the ends, 
and with no opening in it anywhere; and let us remem- 
ber that when such a tube is arranged as in Fig. 2 there 
will be no lengthwise stress upon it at all. 

Let us now make openings into this tube at each 
end, as shown at a a in Fig. 3, so as to admit the hydro- 
static pressure in the boxes to the interior of the tube. 
The pressure upon the sides and ends of the boxes will 
not throw any stress on the tube in this case, any more 
than it did in Fig. 2; but it must be noted that Fig. 3 
differs from Fig. 2 in the one important particular that 
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Fig. 4.—Showing the Tube Partly Cut Away. 
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Fig. 5.- Indicating the Outcome of the Reasoning. 
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Fig. 6.—Jilustrating the Importance of Correct Design. 


ON THE TUBES OF WATER TUBE BOILERS. 


design of the boiler, as we shall show in the course of 
this artiele; and in order to exclude all considerations 
except those of the most fundamental and elementary 
character, we shall first simplify the problem till it takes 
the following form: A pair of hollow boxes, made of 
cast iron or other rigid material, are joined by a tube, 
as shown in Fig. 1. The whole apparatus is then filled 
with water, and a known hydrostatic pressure is ap- 
plied. The problem is, to calculate the force which is 
acting upon the tube under these circumstances, tend- 
ing to pull it out of the boxes. 

Let us first take the case illustrated in Fig. 2, where 
a solid, round shaft of iron, of the same diameter as the 
contemplated boiler tube, is run completely through both 
sides of both boxes. Under these circumstances it is 
plain that there can be no pull lengthwise’on the tron 
shaft, because the pressures on the boxes are balanced 
In all directions. If the shaft were cut in two at the 
middle, neither part would move either to the right or 
the left. 


the pressure now acts not only upon the boxes, but 
upon the ends of the tubes as well, as shown by the 
arrows; and hence, in the arrangement shown in Fig. 
3 there will be a lengthwise stress on the tube, and its 
amount will be just equal to the pressure exerted by 
the water against the end of the tube. 

Let us now cut the tube entirely away, in the manner 
indicated in Fig. 4. By so doing we shall not alter the 
lengthwise stress (or pull) on the tube, except that by 
cutting the tube we have exposed a small additional 
area to the action of the pressure, since the pressure 
now acts against the cut end of the tube, as well as 
upon the cap at the end. This difference is small, with 
boiler tubes of the usual diameter and thickness, and it 
is taken into account perfectly, by basing our calculation 
on the external diameter of the tube, instead of the 
internal one. Otherwise, as we have said, the length- 
wise stress on the tube has not been changed by cutting 
it, as suggested in Fig. 4. The most important differ- 
ence between Figs. 3 and 4 is that in Fig. 3 there is no 
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necessary stress between the tube and the boxes—that 
is, there is no tendency to blow the tube out of the 
boxes—and we do not need to provide for any “ holding 
power” between the tubes and the boxes, since the 
stress on the tube arises at the ends of the tube, and 
the pull is transmitted from one end of the tube to the 
other, without leaving the tube at all. In Fig. 4, how- 
ever, this can no longer be true, because we have cut 
the tube, and the only way in which the stress can be 
transmitted from one end of the tube to the other is 
by means of the boxes. 

It is necessary, therefore, to roll the tube in, in Fig. 
4, wherever it touches a box; or else to provide an 
equivalent holding power in some other way. The force 
that the water exerts against the end of the tube on 
the left, for example, is transmitted to the box, and 
through the box to the long section of tube in the mid- 
dle. It is then transmitted to the right hand box, and 
through this box to the tube end on the right, where it 
is balanced by the equal and opposite water pressure 
against this right hand tube end. The total pull on the 
tube in Fig. 4 is plainly equal to the pressure that the 
water exerts against a circle whose diameter is equal 
to the external diameter of the tube. 

The tube ends in Fig. 4 may now be entirely dis- 
pensed with without affecting the problem at all; for, 
as they stand in that view, they serve merely to receive 
the water pressure and transmit it to the boxes. We 
may therefore consider them to be, for all practical 
purposes, a part of the boxes; and, as has been said, we 
may dispense with them altogether, and merely consider 
the pressure of the water against a region of the box 
of corresponding size. This is suggested in Fig. 5; and 
the final outcome of our argument is that the only force 
which tends to strip the box from the tube consists in 
the pressure of the water against the circle which is 
opposite the end of the tube, as in Fig. 5, and whose 
diameter is equal to the external diameter of the tube. 

This conclusion might have been reached much more 
simply by merely imagining the tube in Fig. 5 to be 
rolled into one of the boxes, and fitted to the other one 
(say the left hand one) by a stuffing box. It would be 
evident, in this case, that the only force tending to sepa- 
rate the tube from the left hand box would be the pres- 
sure against the end of the tube, and against the column 
of water within the tube—that is, it would be equal to 
the pressure exerted by the water against a circle of 
the same diameter as the outside of the pipe, just as 
we concluded in the preceding paragraph. The only 
objection to this simpler line of reasoning is that it 
does not tell quite all of the story. It does not make it 
clear, for example, that the pull that the tube exerts 
upon the box is balanced by an equal and opposite water 
pressure against the opposite side of the box. For this 
reason we think the line of reasoning adopted above is 
preferable. 

Let us take a numerical example. Let us suppose 
that the tube is 4 inches in diameter, externally, and 
that the pressure to be carried is 125 pounds per square 
inch, and that we wish to know the force which is act- 
ing between the tube and one of the boxes, tending to 
pull the tube out. We have seen that this force is 
numerically equal to the pressure sustained by a circle 
whose diameter is equal to the external diameter of the 
tube. In other words, we merely have to find the total 
pressure against a 4-inch circle. The area of a 4-inch 
circle is 12.57 square inches, and the pressure against 
each square inch being 125 pounds, the total pressure 
against the 4-inch circle would be 12.57 x 125 = 1571 
pounds. The force tending to draw the tube from the 
box, in the case in question, is therefore 1571 pounds. 

Now President J. M. Allen, in his experiments on 
the holding power of tubes, found that tubes of smaller 
diameter than this, when set in thinner plates than 
those customarily used in water tube boilers, and only 
expanded (without being flared or beaded), did not begin 
to draw out until the pull was from 5000 to 7000 pounds. 
Even at these figures the tube in our example would 
have a factor of safety of from 3.1 to 4.4. Making al- 
lowance for the greater thickness of the usual headers 
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or tube sheets of water tube boilers, it is probable that 
in most cases the factor of safety, so far as the pulling 
out of an expanded tube is concerned, is from 5 to 7. 
In order that there may be no misunderstanding in 
this matter, we desire to qualify this conclusion in cer- 
tain ways. In the first place, we have assumed through- 
out that there is no stress thrown on the tube except 
that which is due to the pressure of the steam. This 
condition, which is all important, is probably very nearly 
fulfilled for the long tubes which, in most styles of 
water tube boiler, furnish the greater part of the heat- 
ing surface. It is not usually fulfilled, however, for 
the nipples, which are often used for connecting the 
different parts or units of the boiler with one another. 
We devoted a special article to this subject in the issue 
of the Locomotive for July, 1900, where we pointed out 
the importance of properly flaring or beading over the 
ends of such nipples. A second condition for the ap- 
plicability of the general conclusion given above is, that 
the material and workmanship must be of the best. 
The tubes must be of proper thickness, and the rolling 
must be done carefully and well. 


These are especially 
important points, as, 


if they are neglected, the holding 
power of the tubes will certainly fall below that as- 
sumed in our calculations, and hence it will be 
sible to realize a proper factor of safety. 

Another condition to be observed is that the design 
and construction of the boiler must be such that the 
stresses are properly distributed, so that each tube may 
carry only its own fair share of the load. Consider, for 
example, the arrangement of things shown at the right 
hand end of Fig. 6. Here we have a bank of tubes 
opening into a box or drum, which is originally flat, as 
indicated by the dotted lines. The pressure acts against 
the right hand end of the drum in the manner indicated 
by the five short horizontal arrows within the drum, 
and the head of the drum will tend to bulge out, as 
shown. The pressure against the head of the drum 
produces a tension in the cylindrical part of the drum, 
as shown by the dotted arrows at the top and bottom. 
Now, if the tube sheet is not exceedingly rigid, it will 
yield somewhat to a severe pull like this, and it will 
tend to assume the form shown by the full-lines, instead 
of remaining flat, as is indicated by the dotted ones. 
The result will be that the joints between the tubes 
and tube sheet will be severely strained at the points 
marked @ a, and the tubes may even pull out at these 
points, and give rise to a disastrous explosion. An ex- 
plosion which was very likely due to this cause is illus- 
trated in the issue of the Locomotive for February, 1900. 
Trouble of this kind is especially to be looked for when 
there is any overheating of the tube ends, and conse- 
quent lessening of their holding power. 

The load carried by the outer end of the box or drum 
may be transmitted more equally to the tube sheet by 
the use of a sufficient number of properly distributed 
stay bolts, as is suggested at the left hand end of Fig. 
6. Of course, all the sketches used in connection with 
this article are merely diagrammatic. They are in- 
tended merely to illustrate the principles under discus- 
sion, and are not to be understood in any other sense. 
The idea that we wish to illustrate in Fig. 6, for exam- 
ple, is merely that the construction of the boiler must be 
such that each tube end receives its own fair proportion 
of the total load; for if this point is not attended to, 
then what we have said in the earlier part of this article 
about the stresses on the tubes is no longer true. 

It appears fitting that we should close this article 
with the following sentence, which occurs also in the 
final paragraph of our leading article for last July: “ To 
prevent misapprehension on the part of any reader who 
may fancy that our illustrations resemble some one 
particular sectional boiler, we desire to state that neither 
the illustrations nor the text of this article are intended 
to refer to any one make of boiler.”—The Locomotive. 
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The Academy of Sciences of Turin, Italy, will award, 
at the end of the year, its Bressa prize, of the value of 
$2000, for the most important investigation or invention 
made in a scientific subject during the past four years. 
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The Russo-American Conquest of Asia. 


BY ALEXANDER HUME FORD. 


Just prior to the Boxer outbreak in Manchuria I was 
one of a party of Americans gathered in Port Arthur 
to celebrate the event of the first locomotive starting 
out from the chief Pacific terminus of Russia’s great 
Trans-Asian Railway. 

It was an event over whicb both Russians and Amer- 
icans might well feel proud, for although a Russian en- 
terprise, the locomotive was an American importation, 
while the rails and cross ties, torn up a few months 
later by the Manchus, were also from Yankee land. In 
fact, it was an American railroad on Russian soil, intro- 
ducing American methods, for it was the introduction of 
Yankee compressed air drills on this road that caused 
the first strike known to have occurred on a Russian 
railway. Its result was a premature uprising of the 
Manchus against their Russian employers, which was 
quickly suppressed. 

Everything then pointed to a Russo-American con- 
quest of Asia. Russia was marching triumphantly on, 
making a silent territorial conquest with her ever ad- 
vancing railways and village outposts, which she 
first built and then brought the population from the 
far off Black Sea district. Called upon to supply great 
quantities of machinery and building material, America 
followed where Russia led, quickly making a complete 
and thorough commercial conquest of the new territory. 
On the Trans-Siberian Railway wooden bridges were 
being torn down to be replaced by modern American 
steel structures, flour and canned goods flooded the mar- 
ket—everywhere the triumph was so complete that the 
Siberians themselves petitioned the Government to close 
the doors which had been thrown so widely open to too 
adjacent America. Before the troubles in China put an 
almost total stop to all trade full 60 per cent. of our ex- 
ports to Shanghai were being transshipped northward 
to Manchuria and Siberia, while millions of dollars’ 
worth of our manufactures, ostensibly exported to 
Japan, found their way into Russia’s new sphere of in- 
fluence in Asia. . 


American Influence Spreading in)Siberia. 


During this visit to Russia’s far Eastern possessions 
I was thoroughly impressed with the Russo-American- 
izing process at work in Manchuria. For hundreds of 
miles Cossack guards were stationed along the line of 
railway, which was being built entirely with tools of 
American manufacture, from sledge hammers to steam 
rock drills, and equipped from cross ties to locomotives 
with the American article. Russian engineers had laid 
out villages which were lit by electric plants from 
America, and the asphalt on the roadways was being 
pressed down by heavy steam rollers from the same 
country. The familiar steel girders from Pittsburg were 
everywhere in evidence and towns seemed to rise up out 
of the ground overnight, just as they do on our West- 
ern plains during boom periods. Government officials 
were locating the constantly arriving peasants from 
beyonds the Urals in the commune villages, where 
plows, sowers, reapers and harvesters from Chicago 
already awaited them. American mills were going up 
to grind the wheat grown from Dakota seed into fleur, 
and an American liquor still was being gotten in readi- 
ness to turn any surplus corn into good old Kentucky 
whisky. Moreover, American ideas of the importance 
of education were being instilled rapidly into the minds 
of the Siberians. Escaped exiles visited America, only 
to return to establish themselves in business, for Eastern 
Siberia is almost as free as America. Our institutions 
were discussed, while wealthy exiles spent their for- 
tunes establishing schools and colleges, so that to-day 
Siberia is the most enlightened part of the Russian Em- 
pire, press censorship practically not existing and re- 
ligion being free. The rivers and harbors of Siberia 
were thrown open to our commerce, and we quickly fol- 
lowed up the advantage, so that everywhere in the far 
East where Russian influences were at all dominant 
I found that American railway material, merchandise 
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and cotton goods were driving the products of European 
nations out of the field, monopolizing the markets not 
only of Siberia, but of Manchuria and Northern China 
also. 

In Port Arthur the finest business buildings belonged 
to American firms, and the same statement applies to 
Viadisvostok, the other Pacific terminal of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Here, too, the locomotives were of 
American make, and.tramp steamers were continuously 
unloading Yankee rolled rails and girders for bridges, 
to be carried inland for the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, while on the new $1,000,000 granite 
pier lay great mountains of American railway material 
destined for Streytensk, from which point the Trans- 
Siberian Railway was being built westward from the 
navigable headwaters of the Amour. Everywhere in- 
land American drummers and commercial agents were 
spreading abroad the knowledge of our superiority in 
finished material. During my stay an American was 
made president of the newly established College of 
Oriental Languages and a school established for over 
100 students who desired to become acquainted with the 
English language, while in America in anticipation of 
the early completion of the great railway, James J. Hill 
was building the two largest steamships in the world, 
to be used in the service between the two Pacific termi- 
nals of the Great Northern and Trans-Siberian railways. 

In fact, so far, Russia alone has encouraged our com- 
mercial conquest of Asia, and the diplomacy of the 
future in the far East must from now on lie largely be- 
tween Russia and America, whose interests in Asia are 
becoming more and more entwined every year, as irre- 
sistibly these two most cpposite governments are drawn 
into closer commercial and political contact. 

The recent spat between Washington and St. Peters- 
burg over the duty on Russian beet sugar illustrates 
most strikingly how arbitrarily Russia can and does 
use her power; no parliamentary act is necessary for 
retaliation on the part of the Russian Government. 
Within 24 hours after the alleged discrimination against 
ber sugar, not $500,000 worth of which ever finds its 
way to America in the course of any year, Minister de 
Witte simply announced that the duty on American im- 
ports to Russia, including those in transit, would be 
raised 50 per cent, and that the increase would be main- 
tained until the duty on Russian sugar was reduced or 
removed entirely. Later it was announced that the 
edict applies also to the Amour district. 


A Blow at Our Russian Exports, 


At one blow millions worth of our machinery ex- 
port is threatened. Russia has taught us a lesson, it 
is true, but not the one she intended. Instantly our steel 
manufacturers began inquiring about the thousands of 
tons of rails and the machinery already ordered in this 
country for the rebuilding of the Chinese Eastern (Man- 
churian) Railway. Russia has a perfect right to shut us 
out of her domains, but her arbitrary act, following so 
closely upon the announcement of the probable clos- 
ing of Vladivostok as an open port, seems to have 
opened the eyes of all America to the fact that un- 
less we unite with England in a demand for apn 
open door in Manchuria, Russia will soon have it in her 
power, if she cannot do so already, to shut us out of our 
most lucrative market in all Asia, and it is little con- 
solation to know that it was American railway material! 
and supplies exchanged for Russian gold that so quickly 
placed Russia in a position to dictate terms. It may be 
well, however, not to act hastily in blocking the advance 
of the one civilized power willing and able to force 
upon the half billion people of China a growing desire 
for the manufactures we can best supply. Wherever 
Russia has entered Asia it has been to develop and ad- 
vance, in pursuance of a policy hundreds of years old, 
laid down by Peter the Great, and ever after adhered 
to. There is now no wavering; once Russia plants her 
foot on alien soil it remains there. In England the 
colonial policy of the Government may change with 
every Parliament, and usually does. Great Britain has 
neglected opportunities in South Asia that had they 
been seized upon, even two years ago, would have given 
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ber. an all rail line from Alexandria to Shanghai, and 
forever placed the southern half of Asia, at least, under 
Anglo-Saxon domination. 

Gradually the open door is being closed; and the open 
door in Asia is of far more vital importance to America 
than to any other nation, Europe being much more dis- 
tant from far Eastern ports than is any part of our 
country; in fact, the quickest way of getting to Shanghai 
from Western Europe is via America. Many cotton 
factories have already been established in the Southern 
States solely to supply the Manchurian demand for cotton 
cloths, while for the manufactures of the East and 
West the demand of Northern Asia is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and the fact that the entire Chinese 
Eastern Railway must be rebuilt will not tend to dimin- 
ish this demand. 

For generations to come Russia expanding in Asia 
will need our finished products, while we will need the 
Asiatic market more and more as the century advances. 


Inexhaustible Wealth of Asia, 


The possible value of this market may be faintly 
surmised when we recall the fact that the wealth 
of Asia has enriched in turn almost every coun- 
try of Europe, too frequently the nation controlling the 
trade of the tropics ruling the world. Now the scep- 
ter seems about to pass from England to America, possi- 
bly only to be held in trust for Russia until she reaches 
her maturity and wrests it from us. However that may 
be, the commerce of Asia is worth controlling at almost 
any price, if even but for a few brief years. It may 
stagger belief, but the yellow continent, which still 
cradles wore than half the human race, in the infancy 
of its commercial development conducts an annual trade 
with foreigners estimated at $2,000,000,000 in value, and 
were this increased to the per capita trade of Japan the 
figures would indeed seem fabulous. Of the commerce 
of Asia we control but a scant 7 per cent., yet our com- 
mercial conquest of Asia began half a century ago 
when Commodore Perry opened Japan to the trade of 
the world, and it was American influence that then es- 
tablished a precedent of demanding an open door for 
all in Asia. Japan has rapidly become Americanized, 
many of her sons attend our colleges, crucifixion as a 
form of capital punishment has given way to the gal- 
lows, the kago disappeared before the American in- 
vented jinricksha and the Yankee trolley car is super- 
seding the “ricksha.” Under our tutelage the brave 
little nation threatens, unless in time swallowed up by 
Russia, to eventually prove our greatest rival for the 
commerce of Asia; in fact, her exports to China even 
now equal ours in value. Despite all this our sym- 
pathies are with the Island Kingdom in its struggle for 
expansion. 

Sentiment, however, is playing a very small part 
in the Russo-American conquest of Asia. America, 
after opening Korea to the world, is more interested 
to-day in her growing trade with that country than she 
is in the fact that unless Japan can find some place for 
her surplus population to spread she is threatened with 
stagnation, famine and perhaps national annihilation. 
Cold, sordid business interests would prefer a Russian 
Korea developed by American machinery to a Japa- 
nese Korea self supporting. 

Russia, intent at present on absorbing only the 
sparsely settled portions of Asia, still welcomes foreign 
merchants in her new cities, and is quite content as 
long as we show a friendly disposition to let us monopo- 
lize the markets for manufactured goods and machinery, 
but she jealously guards her rights to gradually exclude 
all competitors as she herself evolutes from a pastoral 
into a manufacturing nation. Russia looks on Northern 
and Western Asia much as we looked upon our Western 
territory before we carved it into States. But Russia 
no longer has only European expansionists to contend 
with in Asia. 

In every part of the far East under Russian domina- 
tion which I visited I was struck with surprise by the 
number of Chinese merchants who seemed to swarm 
everywhere. I soon learned that in spite of the enor- 
mous license fees exacted from them they preferred 


Russian rule aud protection to the authority of the man- 
darins, who robbed them mercilessly. It is needless to 
say that these Chinese merchants are not neglected by 
our drummers in Siberia. Many of them, in fact, use 
American typewriters fitted with Russian characters. 
They, too, are assisting the spread of American commer- 
cial conquest in Asia. 


Our Commercial Base in Asia, 


America is now busy in other parts of the continent. 
She is at present extending her commercial sphere of 
influence northward and eastward from the Philip- 
pines. From Canton, the nearest Chinese city to 
Manila, an American syndicate has a concession for 
a railroad northward to Hankow, while the Franco- 
Belgian, really a Russian syndicate, was rapidly com- 
pleting its railroad between Peking and Hankow when 
the Boxer outbreak reached its climax in the destruc- 
tion of the railway. Russia’s ally, France, is also build- 
ing a railway toward Canton from the south, and at Han- 
kow will now center the commercial and political inter- 
ests of France, Russia, England and America. In fact, the 
American railway wili form the connecting link be- 
tween the Russian Trans-Asian and the Franco-Asian 
lines. It is not surprising then that the Russians and 
Americans acted sympathetically during the late un- 
pleasantness in China. It would seem at first sight that 
it matters little to America which European nation ex- 
tended its sphere over the richest portions of China, if 
only that nation was given no commercial advantage 
over any other. Italy might have a sphere of influence 
which her citizens alone would be permitted to develop, 
but Italy would, in all probabilities, fail to develop the 
resources of her sphere. France would naturally award 
all contracts for improvements in her sphere to her own 
manufacturers. England has her cotton factories at 
home to look after, and shows little disposition to de- 
velop railway communication in her sphere in China. It 
is impracticable for her to colonize China to any great 
extent, and her statesmen, despite recent events, admit 
that it would be impossible to send enough troops by 
water to conquer and permanently hold even one of the 
19 provinces which go to form the Celestial Kingdom. 
In all Japan and China there are to-day but a few thou- 
sand Englishmen and Americans, while in Eastern 
Siberia and Manchuria alone nearly 1,500,000 Russian 
colonists have already settled. Over the Urals others 
are pouring at the rate of 300,000 a year, with proba- 
bilities of a much greater influx when the Trans- 
Siberian and Chinese Eastern railroads are both com- 
pleted, which consummation is being brought about 
years in advance of the time set by the Russian engl- 
neers, owing entirely to America’s part in their con- 
struction. 

It matters very much to America which nation be- 
comes predominant in China, for, while it is true that 
our trade is increasing by leaps and bounds and that 
of England in the far East is diminishing, nevertheless 
England does not develop her dependencies in a way 
to pour millions of gold into American pockets, and 
Russia does. It is, perhaps, a matter of life and death 
with Russia. After striving for hundreds of years to 
cross the great barren wastes that separate her from 
the richest and most easily plundered portion of the 
world, Russia at last finds herself within sight of the 
promised land, but almost a bankrupt. The millions 
she is now squeezing from a depleted treasury must 
make a quick return or all may be lost. Her own people 
she can tax no more, but there is no understanding 
among the nations which would prevent Russia from 
systematically plundering the people in her sphere of 
influence in China, if only the “open door” is malin- 
tained. A $5 per capita tax is as much as the Russian 
peasant can stagger under: on the same basis the actual 
annexation of Manchuria could be made in time to put 
an additional $60,000,000 a year into the Russian Treas- 
ury, and the absorption of Korea and each additional 
province of China would add as much, at least. As 
much of this for years would necessarily be spent in 
building railways and on the purchase of machinery for 
the development of the rich iron, gold and coal mines 
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in which the country abounds, America would be for 
some time the chief gainer, while subjected to none of 
the risks assumed by Russia. 


Proximity to a New Market, 


Our proximity to Asiatic Russia would seem to assure 
us a large commerce with that region. 

It is but a little over 4000 miles from Tacoma to 
Vladivostok—not many hundred miles more than the 
distance from New York to Liverpool; less than that 
from Philadelphia to St. Petersburg—yet we have no 
direct line of steamships plying the Pacific, to Siberian 
ports, despite the fact that Russia is doing all in her 
power to bring about such a consummation, although 
there has recently been established a freight line be- 
tween New York and Vladivostok, a distance of 16,000 
miles. 

In time, however, with the development of our far 
Western States and the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, it will not be necessary for us to pay tribute to 
the Anglo-Suez Canal, and with numerous Pacific ports, 
but 5000 miles from China against the 12,000-mile water 
journey of English vessels, the advantage would remain 
with America, even if statistics did not point inevitably 
to the fact that in less than a quarter of a century we 
shall be first and England or Germany second among 
the producing nations of the earth, as already we have 
wrested first place from England as a manufacturer of 
iron and steel. 

It is not English competition in Pacific Asia, how- 
ever, which threatens to curtail our commerce in the 
Far East. 

Great Britain, wedded to her free trade policy, still 
leaves her Yang-Tse Valley open to our growing trade; 
but, despite the fact that we have acquired the Philip- 
pines as a commercial base, Franco-China, by imposing 
prohibitive duties, succeeds in excluding us from those 
domains, our total direct imports to Tonquin not ex- 
ceeding $100 in value annually. India is almost as near 
Europe as America and naturally favors goods of Brit- 
ish manufacture, so despite our exports of locomotives 
our annual trade with India remains in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,000,000 each way, and Dutch India, the richest 
colony in the world, is hermetically sealed against all 
outsiders by jealous little Holland. 

American commerce is closing in on Asia from Rus- 
sia, European as well as Asiatic. The wharves of 
Odessa are lined for miles every spring with unloaded 
eargoes of American reapers and other agricultural ma- 
chinery, the shipments this year being the largest ever 
made. Much of this is destined for transshipment 
into Central Asia, where an American syndicate con- 
templates investing millions upon a plan of irrigation 
in return for magnificent trade and territorial conces- 
sions. Everywhere in Asia where the Russian railways 
and Cossacks penetrate American goods have made their 
appearance, to the utter consternation of the manufac- 
turers of other nations. Even Germany now imitates 
our wares and ships to Russia either goods she buys 
from us and marks as her own or her own inferior goods 
masquerading under an Aberican label. 

In St. Petersburg the American colony has increased 
tenfold within a few years, while the Westinghouse 
company have established a factory from which they 
are equipping every railway in Russia with air brakes, 
while our mining experts are daily advancing along the 
line of, but somewhat south of, the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, discovering near the Chinese border rich deposits 
of gold and other minerals which they will work in con- 
junction with their Russian partners. American capital 
is pouring into Siberia now that the bars are being put 
up for its protection, for as new factories start up their 
products will be protected by a tariff. 


Russia’s Aiding Hand. 

Our chances for commercial conquest are far 
brighter in this portion of Asia than at the other ex- 
tremity, although of late we have made some desper- 
ate efforts to open the door in Turkey to the entry of 
our products into the markets of the near East. So that 


to-day, at the beginning of the new century, we threat-* 
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en, if given a fair chance, to drive out of Asia all com- 
petitors from Constantinople to Vladivostok. Russia, 
needing our aid io build her railways and develop new 
territory, alone extends a welcome and assisting hand, 
so that we find ourselves compelled to work with the 
Slav for mutual protection at either end of the great 
Asiatic drag net. Fortunately we are seeking different 
kinds of fish to fry. 

Turkey is no more distant from New York than 
Japan is from San Francisco. Direct steamship com- 
munication with Japan has built up our trade with that 
country to such an extent that we sell the Japanese 
over $25,000,000 worth of our products annually, and 
Japan has a population no greater than that tributary 
to Turkish Mediterrean ports. The market of Turkey 
is worth to English merchants about $40,000,000 annu 
ally, yet the ports of Great Britain are not so much 
nearer Constantinople than our own Atlantic ports as 
to give them any preponderant trade advantages; still 
our business men seem content to ship directly but a 
few hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods to a mar- 
ket that would gladly absorb millions. The freight dues 
our merchants pay on their goods finding a way into 
Turkey via England, France, Austria and Germany as 
products of those countries would support handsomely 
a direct line from America. 

The opening of the twentieth century should prove 
an opportune time for the expansion of the American 
open door policy over all Asia. Unless this is done now 
the opportunity will be lost as far as the near East is 
concerned, for already the railroad is marking out 
spheres of influence in Turkey, Persia and Arabia. Tur- 
key has 1500 miles of railway completed and as much 
more under construction, all owned by foreign nations, 
Germany being by far the largest investor. 

Russia, too, is conquering this part of Asia with her 
railways, and it is to secure first the money and then 
the material necessary for new advances that a Russian 
Minister of Finance and a purchasing agent for the 
Asiatic railways spent several months of the closing 
year of the century in America. So successful was 
their mission that a branch of the Imperial Russian 
Bank is to be established in New York, and doubtless 
the news of 100,000,000 rubles leaving Wall Street in 
a single month for bonds of the Russo-Asiatic Railway 
will soon cease to cause any more comment than the 
trade announcement of some comparatively small Gov- 
ernment order for a few more million dollars’ worth of 
American railway material for Russia’s Trans-Asiatic 
raiiways. 

But ica Turkey proper Russia is losing her grip, which 
is equivalent to saying that France and Germany will 
absorb the trade of the vast domains of the Sultan to 
the exclusion of America. We cannot join hands witb 
these nations, for they are our commercial rivals. Rus- 
sia is not yet a manufacturing country and seemingly 
desires at present only the sparsely settled areas of Asin 
on which to deposit her surplus population, the natura) 
annual increase in Russia being about 2,000,000 souls. 

Despite England’s fear of Slavonic encroachment on 
India, Russia’s development of Central Asia and Persia 
is our gain. The Vladikavkas Railway, forming the con- 
necting link between this section of Asia and Russia 
proper, has recently been completed with American 
capital. 

For more than a century Russia has been reaching 
out for an outlet to the Indian Ocean, nor should we 
begrudge it to her, much as we may sympathize with 
England, for Great Britain can never develop and popvu- 
late Persia, while Russia can and will. If only we aid 
England in maintaining the open door, Russia’s absorp- 
tion of Persia may be made to prove of vast advantage 
to American commerce. Certain it is that the interests 
of the four powers, Russia, Germany, England and 
America, are centering at the head of the torrid Per- 
sian Gulf, as well as in China. 


Central Asian Railroads, 


It is the building of the railroads down the valleys 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, connecting Siberia and 
Russia with Central Asia and the Persian Gulf. that 
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promises to pour wealth into American pockets. All 
that is needed for America to make a _ com- 
plete commercial conquest of this wonderful land, 
from whence the teeming hordes sprang to people 
and repeople India and Europe, is an entrance from the 
Arabian Sea. Russia would gladly connect her railroad 
system, now ending at Kushk in Afghanistan near 
Herat, with the Anglo-Indian roads terminating not 400 
miles away at Peshaway and Quetta, but British states- 
men will not listen to such a proposition, fearing the 
powerful advantages it would give to Russia in case of 
war. 

Much as we may inherently abhor Russia’s system 
of government, brutal as are the methods of her army 
at times, one has but to glance at Central Asia to-day 
to realize that there is a great civilizing force in the 
hands of the Czar. Central Asia supports about the 
same population as does Manchuria, 10,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000. A quarter of a century ago it was a desert, 
scoured by predatory bands of robbers and slave deal- 
ers; the people dared not till the soil. Russia let flow 
oceans of blood, conquered the country, then, having 
demonstrated her power, treated the people with kind- 
ness. The Government constructed great canals and 
gave the people land to plant, built a railroad to develop 
commerce, introduced American cotton seed and to- 
bacco, until now Central Asia raises sufficient cotton 
to keep the mills of Russia going most of the time, and 
the people are better off and more heavily taxed than 
ever before in the history of the country. 

The same process is going on in Northern China. In 
all Asia England sees Russia rapidly absorbing terri- 
tory she has long considered under her dominion, while 
year by year her commerce in the far East gives way 
to that of America. Commercially and territorially the 
two young nations of the East and West are crowding 
her out of Asia. The process will doubtless continue 
peacefuly to the end. By the very nature of things it 
is impossible for Great Britain or any other nation to 
develop Asia as Russia alone can, with her thousands 
of miles of contiguous frontier, over which she can pour 
a constant Niagara of population; and, as has already 
been stated, it is not only China that is threat- 
ened with Russian domination, for, now that the 
Czar has practically secured a port in Persia on the 
Indian Ocean, should he extend his railway system 
in that direction both China and Central Asia will be 
opened up to American manufactures on a large 
scale. In fact, even without such a railroad, in far off 
Turkestan and still more distant Thibet, where no white 
man has penetrated, great caravans carry heavy loads 
of American canned goods, while in many of the tents 
or the nomadic tribesmen of Northern Persia is to be 
seen the highly polished American sewing machine. 
Although now practically uncultivated, Persia is richer 
far in natural productiveness than is California. The 
country, once developed, will stand unlimited taxation. 
Already in control of the northern provinces, Russia 
will from now on pour a stream of peasants into Iran, 
equip them with agricultural machinery, give them land, 
build houses, and even provide them with money when 
in absolute need. This is the policy pursued in Eastern 
Siberia and it is to be carried out in Persia. America 
will necessarily reap the first great benefits before Rus- 
sia can begin to get a return on her vast investments. 
From our Western coast we can reach the seaports of 
Persia without passing through the Suez Canal and 
paying tribute to England and Egypt. 


Russia Dependent on Our Good Will, 


Russia is still dependent for the success of her 
Schemes in Asia on the good will and assistance of 
America. She cannot succeed with America against 
her, therefore the Czar’s advisers will suggest almost 
any sacrifice rather than alienate a friend in time of 
need. The demand for the necessary open door in the 
near and far East can be enforced now, and as long as 
it remains open America will be mistress of the Pacific. 

America is the only nation in the world to-day that 
does not fear Russia, either as friend or foe. The trade 
of Asia is becoming as needful to the welfare of Amer- 
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ica as its territory is to the intergrity of Russia. Soon 
the need of a vast market for our surplus manufactures 
will be more apparent than ever. When powerful politi- 
cal dissensions stir our land, upon the providing of an 
ample market for our goods may hang the life or death 
of these United States as a nation. The crisis which 
Russia faces to-day, forcing her on to feed upon Asia 
or face bankruptcy and disintegration, may be ours in 
time. Robbed of all sentiment, the bare fact begins to 
stare the world in the face that the yellow hordes of 
Asia must be forced to support the industries of the 
white man, or they may turn about and bankrupt and 
pauperize every civilized country. 


In the race of nations to seize the greater advan- 
tages, selfishness will doubtless continue to rule. Might 


will make right; the two civilized countries nature has 
placed nearest Asia will divide the spoils. A hundred 
million Slavs are pressing down on Asia, their own 
weight forever bearing them onward into new territory. 
Keen, aggressive, commercial Yankees are pressing for- 
ward, with only a pond of water between them and the 
wealth of Asia. Everything seems to point to a compact 
between Russia and America as inevitable. In fact, al- 
most unconsciously it has already, in a measure, come 
about; as has been shown, the interests of Russia and 
America in Asia do not yet conflict, they go hand in 
hand, the one seeking a territorial, the other a commer- 
cial monopoly of the continent; the two movements are 
being made each an aid to the other. With an inter- 
national treaty binding all nations to maintain the open 
door in China and the near East, the final forward 
march of the Russo-American conquest of Asia will be- 
gin, to continue until each has attained the summit of 
its ambitions, by which time, perhaps, the Czar’s dream 
of perpetual peace will have become a reality, with unl- 
versal good will and free trade prevailing among the 
brotherhood of nations, if in such a millennium there is 
more than one nation. 


oe 


Municipal and Private Gas. 


Comparisons between the results of municipal and 
private management in the conduct of public utilities are 
apt to be misleading unless all the facts are known, and 
such comparative figures must be taken with caution. 
In the case of the Philadelphia gas works, however. we 
have a chance to make instructive comparisons between 
such management as they had under municipal owner- 
ship and such as they are having under private control. 
The Philadelphia Gas Works are now managed by the 
United Gas Imprevement Company, under lease. Dur- 
ing 1900 the company sold 3,911,599,400 cubic feet of gas 
at $1 per thousand. Of gross collections the city gets ten 
per cent. It is already found that the company can 
make gas considerably cheaper than it was made for the 
city, that the quality is better, the service much im- 
proved, the main system greatly extended, the leakage 
materially reduced and the pressure increased. Be- 
fore the works were transferred the leakage ranged be- 
tween 800,000 and 900,000 cubie feet per mile of main 
per annum. These improvements have cost a great deal 
of money, but the business, on the basis of cost repre- 
sented by the city reports for a number of years, fifty 
cents a thousand, pays the city $375,000 per annum, and 
shows net earnings of about a million dollars. As we 
said at the outset, it would, perhaps, be unfair to use 
these figures as a basis for an argument hostile to pub- 
lic ownership and management of public utilities, but all 
facts are useful as throwing light upon what promises 
to be the most important issue in municipal politics in 
this country during the next few years. There Is a well 
defined tendency toward the absorption of all such utill- 
ties as water works, gas works, street railroads and like 
enterprises In the line of what in England is called 
“municipal trading,” by cities which have hitherto 
deemed it advantageous to secure such facilities through 
private enterprise operating under local franchises. The 
abandonment by Philadelphia of the ownership and con- 
trol of its gas business is a conspicuous and interesting 
exception to a well defined tendency of American cities. 
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A Commercial Museum in Nicaragua. 


A. D. Straus, Consul General for Nicaragua, has re- 
ceived information from the Nicaraguan Minister at 
Washington of the establishment of a “ National Mu- 
seum,” devoted to the development of industry, com- 
merce and science, with a section devoted to foreign 
commerce and industry. In order to establish better 
commercial relations between Europe, America and 
Nicaragua, a large hall has been provided in Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua, for the public display of the 
products of foreign lands. The director of this museum 
inivites the Nicaraguan Consuls in Europe and America 
to solicit from the manufacturers and producers within 
their consulates samples (not too large) of goods and ar- 
ticles of their manufacture—only such as will be of in- 
terest, and of commercial value to that country being 
desired. Articles of this description are to be exhibited 
at all times free of cost, and it is anticipated that a per- 
manent exhibition of this kind will inure to the benefit 
of both exhibitors and visitors. Where a manufactur- 











THE UNION TOOL GRINDER. 


er’s products are bulky, such as machinery, heavy farm- 
ing or mining implements, &c., it is requested that only 
small working models, or a set of representative photo- 
graphs be submitted. 

Mr. Straus extends an invitation to the merchants 
and manufacturers to send him samples suitable for 
the purpose, suggested by the director of this Central 
American Museum. He requests, also, that all exhibits 
be accompanied by a lucid description or by instructions 
how to operate them, their advantages, their technical 
or commercial names, together with catalogue, price- 
lists, terms, commissions allowed to agents—and espe- 
cially the style of packing for export. This latter point 
is of great importance to the Nicaraguans, as the cus- 
tom duties of that country are based on the gross 
weights. All consignments should be packed as lightly 
as is consistent with safety. 


—————— o—- 


The United Mine Workers of the Altoona, Pa., district 
will hold their annual convention in Altoona, March 5, 
and on March 7 will meet in joint conference with the 
operators to renew present scale of wages for the en- 
suing year. It is stated that the question of an increase 
in wages will not be brought up. However, an effort 
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will be made by the miners to have the company stores 
abolished, as they are run, it is claimed, contrary to law. 





The Union Tool Grinder. 


The foot power tool grinder built by the Union Mfg. 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y., carries emery wheels % x 6 
inches. The shaft is of steel and is mounted in cone 
bearings. The column is formed of tubing projecting 
from a large floor plate and is provided with a wall 
bracket. The drive is through gears by means of a 
ball ratchet. The drilling attachment is shown in the 
second view. Secured by a set screw to the head of the 
column is a frame upon which the tail stock may be 
held in any desirable position. The chuck takes drills 
from 0 to % inch and the distance between the chuck 
and center is 7 inches. 
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Coke Prices in England.—Reports from Sheffield in- 
dicate that coke prices have dropped heavily. Six 
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GRINDER WITH DRILLING ATTACHMENT. 


months ago coke was selling at 23 shillings at oven. 
Now some of the South Yorkshire coke makers are offer- 
ing at 10 shillings a ton. 
Sit Roe a8 

From the top of the 360-foot level of the Electric 
Tower of the Pan-American Exposition there will be 
operated a searchlight, the beam from which, it is ex- 
pected, will be visible 50 or more miles distant. This 
searchlight will be a 30-inch projector and one of the 
most wonderful of the kind ever made. While the 
searchlight which commanded so much attention at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition was known as a 36-inch 
projector, this 30-inch projector of the Pan-American 
Exposition will be a far more surpassing light. 


H. E. Skinner, formerly of the Moloney & Bennet Belt- 
ing Company, and H. H. Clark have secured the Chicago 
agency for the Bradford Belting Company, Cincinnati, 
and have engaged in business under the firm name of 
Skinner & Clark. They occupy the first and second floors 
of the building located at 19 South Canal street. 


A Northwestern dispatch says that the largest smelt- 
er in the world is to be built at Baker City, Ore., by Let- 
son Balliet at a cost of $5,000,000. 
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The Philippine Tariff. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1901.—The Philippine 
Commission have forwarded to the Secretary of War for 
publication in the United States a new tariff bill for the 
Philippine Islands. This measure is a very radical re- 
vision of the draft originally prepared, and published in 
The Iron Age of December 27, 1900, and is the result of 
an extended series of hearings given by the Commission 
in Manila to all interested parties. The measure has 
passed to its “second reading” before the Commission, 
but is now suspended awaiting the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War, who is preparing to publish the text in 
order that it may receive examination by manufacturers, 
exporters and others interested, until April 15 next, when 
it will be returned to Manila with such amendments as 
have been approved by the War Department. 

The Commission states that in the preparation of the 
bill the classification of the Cuban tariff has been fol- 
lowed largely, but has been considerably expanded by 
the introduction of articles requiring special treatment 
in the Philippines by reason of different surroundings 
and greater distance from the markets. The rates of the 
bill are almost exclusivly specific, this policy having 
been adopted in order to facilitate the administration of 
the customs. 

The metal schedule throughout embraces material re- 
ductions on the present tariff, but the classification has 
been so changed as to make comparison impossible. Fol- 
lowing are the metal schedules of the new bill: 


Class 1.—Stones, Earths, Ores, &c. 
GROUP 5—ORES. 

11. Ores, other than gold and silver, G. W., 1000-kg..... $0.25 
Class 2.—Metals ‘and All Manufactures in Which a 
Metal Enters as a Principal Element. 

GROUP 2—CAST IRON. 

Articles of malleable cast iron are dutiable as manufactures 
of wrought iron. 
em RN ear $0.10 
31. Articles not coated or ornamented with another metal 
or porcelain, neither polished nor turned: 
a. Bars, beams, plates, grates for furnaces, columns 


eS Sh ee .35 
b. Lubricating boxes for railway trucks and car- 

riages, and railway chairs, G. W., 100-kg...... .80 
ec. Articles, other, not elsewhere mentioned, G. W., 

 -eake aS ob dk ak vO 6a dk dicicewaues c'ens -75 


82. Articles of all kinds not coated or ornamented with 
another metal or porcelain, either polished or 
Ee Se ee a 1.20 

83. Articles of all kinds, enameled, gilt, tinned or coated, 
or ornamented with other metals or porcelain, 
rina eh Caw ek ees aie nek 6 2.00 


GROUP 3—WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL. 


84. Iron, soft or wrought. in ingots, or “‘ tochos,” steel in 
ingots, G. W., 
35. Wrought iron or steel, rolled: 
ies es nt a eh 8 cr ks PN ee tiie dee cdavcs .80 
b. Bars of all kinds (excepting fine crucible steel), 
including rods, tires, hoops and beams, G. W., 
IL vhs 'n Kestniains dei eho anicake «40.6 GARE © 0.0 -60 
The rods in question are iron or steel rods exceeding 8-mm. 
in thickness employed in the manufacture of iron wire. 
ce. Bar of all kinds of crucible steel, G. W., 100-kg.. 1.05 
Crucible steel is distinguishable from bar and other pieces 
of iron or common steel by its sharp edges. The surface 
is very smooth, of a bluish color darker than that of Iron, 
and its fracture is close grained. (This steel is generally 
imported in round, triangular, square, octagonal or flat 
bars.) 
86. Wrought iron and steel sheets, rolled: 
a. Neither polished nor tinned, of 3-mm. and more in 


Se Gr, Bl 6 die ei ceWecdeecse. -75 
b. Neither polished nor tinned. of less than 3-mm. in 
thickness, and hoop iron, G. W., 100-kg....... .80 


By hoop iron shall be understood unpolished, flat bands or 
circles less than 3-mm. in thickness. 
ec. Tinned and tin plate, G. W., 100-kg............ 1.00 
d. Polished, corrugated, perforated, cold rolled, gal- 
vanized or not, and bands of polished hoop iron, 
ie ih ies ahi cada ad Ride aw 6.6.8 6 eR ere e's .80 
87. Wrought iron or steel : 
Cast in pieces in the rough, neither polished, turned 
nor adjusted, weighing each : 
a. 25-ke,..or more, G. W., 1D0-Kg... 2. ccccceccccae -75 
b. Less than 26-kg., G. W., 100-Kg......cccccccces 1.00 
88. Wrought iron or steel cast in pieces, finished: 
a. Wheels weighing more than 100-kg., fish plates, 
chairs, sleepers and straight axles; springs for 
railways and tramways; lubricating boxes, G. 
MGT cacaskepaigdes gan thsas ane dine sora 45 
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47. 
48. 
49. 


51. 


52. 
53. 


54. 


i | 
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56. 


- 
57. 


58. 
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2. Anchors, 
. Anvils, G. W., 100-kg 
. Wire gauze: 

5. Cables, 
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b. Wheels weighing 100-kg. or less; springs other 
than for railways and tramways; bent axles and 
cranks, G. W., 100-kg 


39. Wrought iron or steel pipes: 


a. Covered with sheet brass, G. W., 100-kg......... 

b. Other, galvanized or not, G. W., 100-kg......... 
Wrought iron or steel wire, galvanized or not: 

a. 2-mm. or more in diameter, N. W., 100-kg....... 

b. More than % and less than 2 mm. in diameter, N. 

Wh Dre etana ninarindsdee-ceaxrbuavenan 

ec. 4%-mm, or less in diameter, and wire covered with 

any kind of tissue, N. W., 100-kg............. 

Wrought iron or steel in large pieces, composed of 

bars or bars and sheets fastened by means of riv- 

ets or screws; the same, unriveted, perforated, or 

cut to measure for bridges, frames and other build- 

ings, G. W., 100-kg 


chains, for vessels or machines, moorings, 
switches and signal disks, G. W., 100-kg......... 


a. Up to 40 threads per square inch, N. W., 100-kg.. 

b. Of 40 threads or more per square inch, N. W.... 

fencing (barbed wire), netting, furniture 
SR, Fis, Sea aa s Wi. Saccseeswaseeunn 

Tools and implements, not apparatus, of wrought iron 
or steel: 

a. Fine, for arts, trades and professions, of crucible 
steel, N. W., 100-kg 

a ee eT ee 

Screws, nuts, bolts, washers and rivets, N. W., 100-kg. 
Nails, clasp nails, tacks and brads, N. W., 100-kg..... 
Saddlery hardware: 

a. Common, made of iron or steel, common bits, 
spurs, and all finishes of common harness, not 
nickeled or covered with other metals or mate- 
2 a ae a re 

b. The same ornamented, nickeled, or covered with 
other materials, N. W., 100-kg 

Buckles : 
a. Gilt, silvered or nickeled, N. W., kilogram....... 
i Re Ee Wes Des. 6 cece can minceene eae 
Needles, sewing or embroidering, pens, pieces of clock 
WE oe We Ss cccccenvtcsnvnseuecous 
Common pins, hooks and eyes, N. W., kilogram...... 
Crochet hooks and the like, hairpins, hatpins, N. W., 
IE 6.06 ne ba eee w dee ° 
Cutlery : 

a. With common wooden handles, such as used by 
butchers, shoemakers, saddlers and cooks, In- 
cluding table knives and forks with common 
wooden handles, and unpolished or japanned 
eciasora, NN. W., EMOGREMc cc ccccieiccacccvscens 

b. Surgical, including dental, instruments, pocket 
cutlery, side arms (not fire), and pieces for 
same, ranora, N. W., KEGGTAM... cccccccccccess 

ce. All other cutlery, including other scissors, fishing 
books, N. Wi, BIRGGEOMs 6 o cscccccccccscecece 


ee ee ee | 


5. Small arms and barrels: 


a. Barrels, unfinished, for portable arms, N. W., 
ED 5 cacarens cede Cectetes cbnmeweseeenn 

b. Barrels, finished, for portable arms, N. W., kilo- 
Ee ee ee et 

ec. Small arms, such as pistols and revolvers, also 
their detached parts, except barrels, N. W., 
PE, dc eraenda denne Cemttaherataen deans 
Sporting arms, breech and muzzle loading, and de- 
tached parts thereof, except barrels, N. W., kilo- 
a Re re ee ye 
Manufactures of tin plate, N. W., 100-kg............ 
Wrought iron or steel in common articles of all kinds 
not specially mentioned, though coated with lead, 

tin or zinc, or painted or varnished, N. W., 100-kg. 


. Wrought iron or steel in articles of all kinds not spe- 


clally mentioned, fine, é e¢., polished, enameled, 
coated with porcelain, nickel, or other metals 
(with the exception of !ead, tin or zinc), or with 
ornaments, borders or parts of other metals, or 
combined with glass or earthen ware, N. W., 100-kg. 
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1.40 
1.05 


1.00 
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5.00 
1.50 
2.00 
1.00 


8.00 
6.00 


-20 
15 


30 
80 


30 


15 


-60 


30 


25 


.60 


2.00 
5.00 


2.50 


4.00 


GROUP 4—COPPER AND ALLOYS OF COMMON METALS 


60. 


61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 


WITH COPPER (BRASS, BRONZE, ETC.). 
Copper scales (laminas), copper of first fusion, old 
copper, brass, &c., G. W., 100-kg.......cccccccs 
Copper and alloys of copper; in ingots, G. W., 100-kg. 
The same rolled in bars of all kinds, G. W., 100-kg.... 
The same rolled in sheets, G. W., 100-kg 
The same in wire, galvanized or not: 
a. 1-mm. or more in diameter, N. W., 100-kg....... 
b. Less than 1-mm. in diameter, N. W., 100-kg..... 
ce. Gilt, silvered or nickeled, N. W., kilogram...... 
The same in wire, covered with tissues, not elsewhere 
provided for, or with insulating materials, cables 
for conducting electricity over public thorough- 
fares, N. W., 
The same in wire gauze: 
a. Up to 200 threads per inch, N. W., kilogram.... 
b. Of 200 threads or more per inch, N. W., kilogram 


7. The same in pipes, bearings, plates for fire places, and 


boiler makers’ wares, partially wrought, G. W.... 


. The same in nails and tacks, crochet hooks, pins, pens 


and hairpins: 


1.50 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 


4.00 


5.00 
35 


5.00 


04 
10 
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a. Nails and tacks, gilt, silvered or nickeled, N. W., 


DEED ots ewb bck aekch bas ba he ek bee 0r 6p ee .20 
b. Nails and tacks, other, N. W., kilogram......... -05 
c. Pins, pens, crochet hooks, hairpins, N. W., kilo- 

ies 54k ne baa wkin ete soe s Tb deb kes 8 06 .80 
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. Copper and alloys of copper: 
a. In articles not specially mentioned, varnished or 
gs Uy, os panne scence vebewece 15 
b. In articles gilt or nickeled, not specially men- 
tioned, except when exclusively used for sani- 


eer rt tT eee .50 
c. In articles gilt or nickeled, when exclusively used 
for sanitary constructions, N. W., kilogram.... .20 


GROUP 5—OTHER METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. 


ne ee ee ee eee -10 
71. Nickel, aluminum and their alloys: 

a. In lumps or ingots, G. W., 100-kg. 2. 

b. In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, N. W., 100-kg.... 4.00 

ce. In other articles of all kinds, N. W., kilogram... .10 
2. Tin and alloys thereof: 

a. In lumps or ingots, G. W., 100-kg.............. 2.00 

b. In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, N. W., 100-kg... 3.50 

c. Hammered in thin leaves (tin foil) and capsules 

for Dottion, Th. Wa, RRATOMRs coc cow svbesccese -05 

d. In other articles of all kinds, N. W., kilogram... .50 

3. Zine, lead and other metals, not specially mentioned, 
as well as their alloys: 


a. In lumps or ingots, G. W., 100-kg.............. 50 
b. In bars, sheets, pipes and wire, including shot, G. 

Wig) SP Sa telee kewew reese cb sCs ehecdenbes -75 
ce. Articles, gilt or nickeled, except when exclusively 

used for sanitary construction, N. W.......... .50 
d. Articles, gilt or nickeled, when used exclusively 

for sanitary construction, N. W., kilogram.... .20 
e. Zine nails and tacks, neither gilt nor nickeled, 

Ni is is oes Kb dues asc kede eb ecseuns .06 


f. In other articles, including type, N. W., kilogram. .15 
GROUP 6—WASTES AND SCORI2. 


74. Filings, shavings, cuttings, of iron or steel, and other 
wastes of cast iron or from the manufacture 
of common metals, fit only for remelting, G. W., 


PP: cctuath cau aveae twas danet knees eee eee 15 
75. Scorias resulting from the melting of ores, G. W., 
BPE, Si vseu Veta bad bint ubbcsethecibiupeanes .03 


Class 11,.—Instruments, Machinery and Apparatus, 


GROUP 2—APPARATUS AND MACHINERY. 


t 


57. Weighing machines: 
a. Machinery and apparatus for weighing goods in 
a TR A a ie .50 
b. Platform scales and weights, and counter scales 
having platforms, and steel yards and detached 
parts of same, N. W., 100-kg...........0000% 3.00 
ce. Balance and spring scales, with weights and 
WOO Bs ecg PETE a cb a Seed cerevennesence 25 
258. Marine engines and steam pumps; hydraulic, petro- 
leum, gas and hot or compressed air motors, 
a RO Cun 6 ekbehewwsh=was reste ee aes 1.50 
259. Boilers: 
a. Sheet iron, G. W., 100-kg 
eo a ee yee ee 
260. Agricultural machinery and apparatus, machinery and 
apparatus for pile driving, dredging, hoisting, 
making or repairing roads, for refrigerating and 
ice making, for making sugar, preparing rice or 
hemp and other vegetable products of the islands 
ee ae ee a, Wy es tb Keceneenentas 
261. Locomotives, including tenders, and traction engines 
of all kinds using steam or other power, G. W., 
PEEL Sch uw sean ewes 64 ob babe ws 6 hos on b's eb 1.00 
262. Turntables, hydraulic cranes and columns, G. W., 
DM (cut sshaditersevbsbne 6o0h5 awe ho ees awe .30 
263. Apparatus and appliances (not machinery) for elec- 
tric lighting and power: 
a. Switches, cut-outs, lamp sockets, shade holders, 
rosettes, plugs, brushes of copper and carbon, 
wet and dry batteries complete, tapes and com- 
pounds for winding wires, testing sets, testing 
bells for current, are lamps and fittings for 
same, fuse boxes, insulating coils, and all im- 
sulating materials not elsewhere provided for, 
ee ee 3.00 
b. Galvanometers, amperemeters, voltmeters, N. W., 
er ne er ee ee 25.00 
Only articles used exclusively in the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric currents for light or power shall be 
classeG under this number. 
264. Storage batteries for lighting or power, N. W., 100-kg..25.00 
265. Dynamos, generators, exciters and all other machinery 
for the generation of electricity for lighting or for 


no 
aoc 


to 
] 


power, also transformers, N. W., 100-kg........ 5.00 
266. Sewing machines and detached parts thereof, N. W., 
BO, <sccwnGnnteehasnene sense dG8shS466 6 Seed 3.00 
267. Velocipedes, bicycles: 
a. Complete, except lamps, each..............002. 5.00 


b. Detached parts and accessories thereto, including 
lamps, N. W., kilogram.... P 
268. Typewriters and phonographs, each...............6:. 8.00 
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269. Cash registers, kilogram.......... bens Meee secevee 20 
270. Automatic slot machines: 
a. Ror welehing, N. W., RilOmreMn ccc cccccccccence .50 
b. Others, not prohibited, N. W., kilogram......... 1.25 


271. Other machinery and detached parts, not otherwise 
provided for: 
a. Of copper and its alloys, N. W., 100-kg.......... 4.00 
b. Of other materials, N. W., 100-kg.........e208- 1.00 


GROUP 3—CARRIAGES. 


2. Fine coaches and berlins, new, used or repaired: 
a. With four seats, with or without hoods, each... .50.00 
b. With two seats, with or without folding seats, 


SRE. 4. Ki dwhk sss aebe Shade eee els bebe ese be 35.00 

273. Omnibuses, diligences, Concord or similar coaches, 
new, used or repaired, each......cccseceesseees 35.00 

274. Other common four-wheeled carriages, with four or 
more seats, new, used or repaired, each......... 20.00 


275. All other carriages not specially mentioned, new, used 
or repaired : 


a. With one seat, each........ Soh eneseeress rrr 
b. With two seats, each......... 5 hea am ao ek he ae 15.00 
c. With not more than four seats, each............ 20.00 
d. Automobiles for passengers, each........... -. -60.00 
e. Automobiles for merchandise, each............. 60.00 
276. Railway carriages, of all kinds for passengers...... 100.00 
a. Finished wooden parts of the same, N. W., 100-kg. 1.50 
277. Tramway carriages of all kinds, each............... 45.00 
278. Wagons, each......... TTrTTTT TTL Sevoesceveede 7.50 
S70. Carta, GO escesecs CORE WR eee OE ow th WOR Om CORN 5.00 
280. Heme carte: ORO... occ ceesasvccasngee s aae theese . 3.00 


GROUP 4—EMBARCATIONS, LAUNCHES AND TUGS. 
281. Wooden vessels of registered net tonnage of: 


a. Not more than 50 toms, per ton.............e.- 1.60 
b. Over 50 tons and not more than 300, per ton.... 2.00 
C, OVER BOG, DEP COB. ccwcccecsece ha arti. ilar a 2.40 


282. Vessels of iron or steel and of mixed construction: 

a. Propelled by steam and sail, per net registered ton 4.00 
b. Propelled by sail, per net registered ton........ 3.00 

The following articles are free of duty: 

383. Copper, gold and silver ores. 

384. All samples in such quantity or of such dimensions or con- 
struction as to render them unsalable or of no com- 
mercial value. 

386. Gold, silver and platinum, in broken up jewelry or table 
service, bars, sheets, coins, pieces, dust and scraps. 

387. Gold, silver and platinum, in articles manufactured and 
stamped in the Philippine Islands. 

407. Submarine telegraph cables. 

408. Pumps intended for the salvage of vessels, imported tem- 
porarily. 

409. Parts of machinery, pieces of metal and wood imported for 
the repair of foreign vessels which have entered ports 
of the Philippine Islands through stress of weather. 


The Secretary of War will receive recommendations 
for amendments to this draft at any time prior to April 
15, but promptness in forwarding suggestions will in- 
sure careful consideration, as the Department desires to 
return the bill to the Taft Commission at the earliest 
possible date. WwW. L. ©. 


_ 
—_ 





Brown & Wales Catalogue. 


A new catalogue of 225 pages has just been issued by 
Brown & Wales, 69 to 83 Purchase street, Boston, Mass., 
who sell iron and steel from seven mills, furnishing all 
sizes and grades and deliveries. The first half of the 
catalogue is devoted to iron and steel in bar and finished 
form, as handled by iron supply and hardware houses. 
Round, oval and square iron and steel and shafting are 
listed in all sizes with full particulars. Blacksmiths’ 
tools and wagon supplies in drop forgings, springs, bolts, 
screws and shafts and felloes are among the extensive 
variety of goods shown and listed. 

The last half of the book is devoted to materials for 
the roofer, corpice maker and tinsmith. Prices, weights 
and full information are given of copper sheets, bolts, 
rods, wire and soldering coppers of all kinds. The infor- 
mation in reference to tin plate for roofing and tinware 
is equaily elaborate, giving sizes, weights, number of 
sheets in a box and the amount required for roofs of dif- 
ferent sizes. Galvanized, black and planished sheet iron 
is listed, with weights of sheets of all sizes. An ex- 
planation of the quality of the solders manufactured by 
the firm is followed by their line of wires for all pur- 
poses and sheet zinc. Steel roofing, ridge and corner 
covering, corrugated and ornamented siding, metal lath, 
roofing cement and roofing tools form another section, to- 
gether with lists of heavy pilates for boiler and tank 
work and several pages of useful information complete 
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the book, which also has a well arranged index at the 
back. The catalogue will be very useful to hardware 
supply houses and the sheet metal working trade gen- 
erally. 

‘i ilies oe 


The Shelby Incandescent Lamp. 

When the first incandescent electric lamps were made 
there was in existence but one type of photometer by 
which to measure the candle power of the lamps, and 
as gas was the principal illuminant in competition with 
electricity, it was necessary to measure the incan- 
descent lamps in the same manner in which gas was 
measured. It will be readily seen that a gas burner 
being beneath the light itself casts a shadow below the 
source of light and, consequently, the rays of light 
which travel in a straight line could not be measured 
underneath the source. The principal advantage of in- 
candescent lamps is that they cast no shadows beneath 








THE SHELBY INCANDESCENT LAMP. 


them and can be burned in any position. From the 
time incandescent lamps first came into use until 
within the last few months the desire of all lamp 
manufacturers has been to make a lamp that would 
distribute the greatest amount of light in horizontal 
directions. But the Shelby Electric Company of Shelby, 
Ohio, have produced an incandescent lamp which dis- 
tributes the greatest amount of light upon the object 
directly beneath the lamp. It may be conceded that the 
light that is emitted vertically beneath the lamp or 
within an angle of 40 degrees therefrom is the only 
light of value that strikes the objects beneath the 
lamp. 

In the Shelby lamp the filament is so designed, as 
will be seen from the accompanying engraving, as to 
occupy a horizontal position. Since the surface of the 
filament is placed practically in a horizontal plane the 
amount of light radiating beneath the lamp is much 
greater than is the case with filaments disposed in the 
usual way. In other words the major portion of the 
radiation is downward, and therefore the illumination is 
greatest immediately below the lamp. 


Canadian Bounty Payments. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1899, the Domin- 
ion Government paid for bounties on pig iron $187,984, 
according to the Auditor-General’s report just brought 
down. The payments for bounties during the last fiscal 
year reached $238,296, an increase in one year of $50.- 
312. The bounties went to five firms, the names of the 
firms and the amounts paid to each being as follows: 


Canada Iron Furnace Company, Three Rivers. . . $18,234.00 


RPOMETOREO TPOR, COMMONF so :o.6 vs wis wines cd simc widens 27,026.00 
Hamiton Blast Furnace Company..........--++++. 107,009.00 
John McDougall & Co., Grantham Iron Works...... 5,485.00 
Nova Scotia Steel Company..........eseecceccces 73,162.00 
Mineral Products Company, Pictou, N. S.......... 7,378.00 

OGRE ii 08 66866 08 e SC CRRA NEE See cn eta Ween $238,296.00 


The bounty paid on steel and puddled iron bars 
amounted to $74,480, all of which was received by the 
following concerns: 


Ontario Rolling Mills Company...........ses+eeee: $1,200.00 
Hamilton Steel & Iron Company............+.+-- . 8,920.00 
Nova Scotia Steel Company.......ceccccccessccecs 64,360.00 

5. LR, Lae GAP OT Tee ER 


In the preceding year these bounties amounted to 
$17,511, so that during the fiscal year 1900 there was an 
increase of $56,969. 

The Hamilton Iron & Steel Company and the Hamil- 
ton Blast Furnace Company constitute practically one 
concern. The total bounties received by them last year 
from the Dominion reached $115,929. But they received 
last year in bounties from the Ontario Government 
$12,687 more, making the total donations to them from 
the two Governments $128,616. The profits of the Ham- 
ilton Company last year, including the bounties, 
amounted to $450,000. 

> 


F. B. Stearns & Co. of Cleveland, manufacturers of 
gasoline automobiles, are now occupying their new 
factory at Euclid avenue and City Limits, Cleveland, 
Ohio. They have recently installed several new pieces 
of machinery, including a Becker-Brainard vertical mill- 
ing machine, a universal milling machine of the same 
make and a large engine lathe. They are on the mar- 
ket for a 20-inch lathe and several smaller lathes. They 
have just closed a contract with the Automobile & Stor- 
age Company of New York to act as their New York 
agents, and are furnishing them 20 vehicles. 


This week, at Youngstown, will occur the regular bi- 
monthly meeting of the wage committees of the Amal- 
gamated Association and Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany and American Steel Hoop Company. The average 
price of shipments of bar iron by the mills in January 
and February will determine the basis of puddling for 
March and April. It is not likely there will be any 
advance in wages over those in January and February. 

The Westinghouse Machine Company have brought 
suit in the United States Circuit Court against the 
Press Publishing Company of Pittsburgh, and the Mari- 
nette Iron Works Mfg. Company of Marinette, Wis., 
for infringement of a patent granted to George Westing- 
house and Edwin Ruud, on a gas engine manufactured 
and sold by the Marinette Company to the Press Pub- 
lishing Company. An injunction and accounting are 
asked for in the bill of complaint. 

Chief Engineer Brown has made public his report on 
the mileage of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
for the year ending December 31. The total mileage of 
the company is 10,443; 5788.78 miles east of Pittsburgh 
and Erie, and 4654.6 west of Pittsburgh. The Pennsyl- 
vania system- comprises a total trackage of 18,602.79 
miles. During the year there was an increase of 872 
miles of new track on lines east of Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company ad- 
vise us that they have no intention of building 
a steel bridge over the Ohio River between Beaver and 
Monaca, to take the place of the present structure. 
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Navy Department Purchases. 


Bids were opened at the Navy Department last week, 
as follows: 
Portsmouth Navy Yard, 
3idder 1. U. TT. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, 121 
Worth street. New York City. 
R. F. Wilcox & Co., Conneautville, Pa. 

. Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee. 

Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Company, New York City. 

>. Manhattan Supply Company, New York City. 

. E. A. Temple, New York City. 

8. H. C. Gable, Lebanon, Pa. 
9. Arthur J. Lockwood, New York City. 

10. Thresher Electric Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

11. H. A. Rogers, New York City. 

12. J. W. Paxson Company, Philadelphia, Pa 

13. Henry J. Winde, Boston, Mass. 

14. Niles Tool Works Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 

15. Drew Machinery Agency, Manchester, N. H. 

16. Northern Engineering Works, Detroit, Mich. 

17. Henry Sondheimer, Chicago, Ill. 

18. W. Irwin Chaney & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

19. James Clendenin, Baltimore, Md. 

20. L. H. Jones, Detroit, Mich. 

21. Unondaga Dynamo Company, New York City. 

22. Ansonia Brass & Copper Company, New York City. 

23. The Coe Brass Mfg. Company, Torrington. Conn. 

24. Manhattan Supply Company, New York City. 

25. New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New York City. 

26. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

27. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass. 

28. Ohio Hardwood Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

29. Sprague Electric Company, New York City. 

30. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

81. Monongahela Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

82. Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 

83. Okonite Company, New York City. 

84. Bridgeport Brass Company, New York City. 

85. Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio. 

86. McCay Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md. 

87. Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, III. 

88. Simplex Electrical Company, Boston, Mass. 

89. Browning Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

40. Alfred Box, Philadelphia, Pa. 

41. Charles Este, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Class 1. Electric traveling cranes—Bidder 16, $9675; 15, $9892; 
40, $9400; 4, $10,200; 37, $10,850; 14, $10,975; 25, 
$11,225 ; 35, $11,800; 89, $11,990. 

Class 2. Gear molding machine—Bidder 12, $2800. 

Class 3. Rivet steel—Bidder 8, $3424.29; 30, $4740.60. 

Class 4. Round iron—Bidder 31, $720; 25, $780. 

Class 5. Cooperage and boat work—Bidder 2, $1068; 28, 
$1287.50 ; 17, $1727.50; 41, $1750. 

Class 6. Cast Brass—Bidder 6, $138.50. 

Class 7. White ash—Bidder 17, $617.50; 41, $712.50; 13, $855. 

Class 8. Braziers’ copper—Bidder 1, $1220: 11, $1220; 19, 
$1220 ; 20, $1220; 22, $1220; 23, $1220; 24, $1220; 34, 
$1220. 

Class 9. Corrugated steel—Bidder 30, $154; 9, $193.60; 7, 
$213.84. 

Class 10. Electric motors—Bidder 28, $3000: 29. $3090; 36, 
$3280 ; 21, $3723; 10, $3900: 25, $4494 ; 26, $4809; 3, 
$4590 ; 18, $4674; 32, $5238. 

Class 11. Cable—Bidder 5, $6293.25: 33, $7070: 27, $7439; 38, 
$7686.25. 


co tw 
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Pensacola Navy Yard, 


Bidder 1. Bental & Margedant, Hamilton. Ohio. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

U. Baird Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. John I. Brady & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Jersey Foundry & Machine Company, New York City. 

. Prentiss Tool & Supply Company, New York City. 

Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, III. 

9. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

10. Burnet Company, New York City. 

11. Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn. 

Class 1. Pillar shaper—Bidder 4, $195; 3, $218; 7, $229; 11, 

$310. 

Class 2. Planing machine—Bidder 7, $370; 11, $425: 4, $462. 

Class 3. Tumbling barrel—Bidder 7, $123; 4, $126; 2, $376. 

Class 4. Rod, pin and dowel machine—Bidder 4, $139; 1, $177. 

Class 5. Glue pots—Bidder 4, $44; 10, $63. 

Class 6. Shop saw—Bidder 4, $88. 

Class 7. Metal sawing machine—Bidder 4, $1353; 8, $1368. 

Class 8. Boiler makers’ drill—Bidder 4, $408.25. 

Class 9. Steam locomotive—Bidder 6, $4995. 

Class 10. Platform cars—Bidder 5, $850; 6, $1100; 9, $1150. 
Washington, D. C., Navy Vard, 

Bidder 1. Arthur J. Lockwood, New York City. 

Montgomery & Co., New York City. 

United Metals Selling Company, New York City. 

. James Clendenin, Baltimore, Md. 

- Manhattan Supply Company, New York City. 

. N. Y. Belting & Packing Company, New York City. 

. Babcock & Wilcox Company, New York City. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Company, New York City. 

W. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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13. National Leather Belting Company, New York City. 

14. Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 

15. H. A. Rogers, New York City. 

16. Midvale Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

17. Graton & Knight Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

18. Coggins & Owens, Baltimore, Md. 

19. Fairweather & Ladew, New York City. 

20. Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, New York City. 

23. N. J. Foundry & Machine Company, New York City. 

30. J. B. Kendall, Washington, D. C. 

33. National Electrical] Supply Company, Washington, D. C. 

34. Stillwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Class 1. Surface condenser—Bidder 9, $1890- 34, $2097; 11, 
$2220 ; 23, $2472. 

Class 2. One boiler plant—Bidder 23, $12,487 ; 8, $13,295. 

Class 6. Soft steel—Bidder 30, $6565; 15, $6635.70; 16, $7775; 
1, $7837.60. 

Class 9. Leather belting—Bidder 18, $1198.75 ; 17, $1427.25; 14, 
$1490.12; 13, $1518.62; 7, $1529.35; 19, $1581.65; 30, 
$1889.42; 2, $1952.50. 

Class 10. Copper ingots—Bidder 20. $6513; 4, $6528.60; 3, 
$6532.50. 

Class 11. Tin ingots—Bidder 3, $1417; 4, $1428.96; 20, $1443. 

Class 12. Zinc ingots—Bidder 4, $220.48 ; 20, $228.80; 2, $624. 

Class 13. Cable—Bidder 338, $2383.15. 


Naval Supply Awards, 


The following awards for supplies for the Boston 
Navy Yard, under bids opened January 29, have been 
made: 

Class 1. Putnam Machine Company. 

Class 2. New Haven Mfg. Company. 

Class 3. Garvin Machine Company. 

Class 4. Hendey Machine Company. 

Class 5. Pratt & Whitney Company. 

Class 6. Jones & Lamson. 

Class 7. Hill, Clarke & Co. 

Class 8. Fairbanks Company. 

Classes 9. 10 and 11. Becker-Bralnard Milling Machine Company. 
Class 12. Flather & Co. 

Class 13. J. J. McCabe. 

Class 14. Fairbanks Company. 

Class 15. Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. 

Class 16. W. H. Foster. 

Class 17. U. Baird Machinery Company. 

Class 18. Niles Tool Works Company. 

Class 19. Niles Tool Works Company. 

Classes 20, 21 and 22. Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 
Class 23. Niles Tool Works Company. 

Class 24. Consolidated Machine Specialty Company. 
Class 25. Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

Class 26. Hill, Clarke & Co. 

Class 27. U. Baird Machinery Company. 

Class 28. U. Baird Machinery Company. 

Class 29. Niles Tool Works Company. 

Class 30. U. Baird Machinery Company. 

Class 31. Bement, Miles & Co. 

A list of the bidders and their bids was printed in 
The Iron Age under the date of February 7. 

According to the figures of the United States Treas- 
ury Bureau of Statistics, the exports of the four princi- 
pal articles of domestic products for January were val- 
ued at $84,322,613, or $19,788,204 in excess of those for 
the same month last year. Breadstuffs increased $6,594,- 
972; provisions increased $5,071,801; cotton increased $8,- 
748,673, while mineral oils decreased $627,242. For the 
seven months ended January 31 the value of the products 
named was $532,975,222, exceeding by $84,647,977 those 
for the same period of the previous fiscal year. 


The shipbuilding firm of Arthur Sewall & Co. of 
Bath, Maine, closed the nineteenth century with the 
launching of the one hundredth vessel built at their 
yards since the establishment was started in 1828. The 
keel for their first ship of the new century, a four-masted 
steel vessel of the largest size, has just been laid. It 
will be named the “ William P. Frye,” in honor of Sena- 
tor Frye of Maine, and as a compliment to his conspicu- 
ous services in aid of the American merchant marine. 


Charles F. Roth of Ironton, Ohio, has applied for a 
patent on a new design of wire nail machine. Mr. 
Roth states he has built a machine and made 300 
9 penny nails per minute. He states that the Norton 
Iron ‘Works will put 40 of these machines in their wire 
nail factory at Ashland, Ky., just as soon as the patent 
is allowed. 





All the marine boiler makers in Buffalo, N. Y., went 
on a strike on Monday in sympathy with the strike of 
the marine engineers that was begun some time ago. 
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The Cause of Advancing Prices. 


Those who ascribe the strength of the iron and steel 
market to the formation of the great consolidation have 
short memories. They have forgotten the heavy cur- 
tailment of production last summer when practically all 
the sheet mills, the tin plate mills, the Western bar mills 
and the wire mills were closed for months, carrying 
with them the stoppage of steel works and blast fur- 
naces. Meanwhile, consumption continued and stocks of 
manufactured products were nearly exhausted. When 
operations were resumed in the fall and the bar, sheet, 
tin plate and wire mills began to turn out their regular 
product, it will be remembered that they quickly secured 
orders which enabled them to run almost if not quite 
to their full capacity. Orders continued to be received 
in a constant stream even after winter set in, and have 
steadily come forward through the usual dull season. 
Probably never before have the mills supplying the mer- 
chant trade been kept so busy during the period extend- 
ing from December to March. No one has been able to 
accumulate stock, because the country was so absolutely 
bare of manufactured goods when active operations were 
resumed in the mills that everything turned out was im- 
mediately consumed. This accounts for the pressure on 
the steel works, causing the great scarcity of billets. It 
also accounts for the absorption of the great stocks of 
Bessemer pig iron. It does not necessarily mean that 
consumption has heavily increased, although it is proba- 
ble that the reasonable prices for iron and steel which 
have been ruling may have stimulated consumption to 
some extent. It does show, however, that the curtail- 
ment of production last summer was a much more seri- 
ous matter and has had effects reaching much further 
than had been supposed. 

It is merely a coincidence that at this time of sus- 
tained demand for iron and steel products the colossal 
consolidation should be launched. The promoters of 
that scheme have had their hands too full of a different 
sort of business to attempt to manipulate prices. In 
point of fact the strengthening of the market for finished 
.ron and steel began long before the plans of these pro- 
moters commenced to take shape, and the advances re- 
cently made bave been predicted in our market reports 
for weeks. It was clearly seen that higher prices were 
inevitable, as the mills were steadily becoming more 
crowded with work, while the demand showed no sign 
of diminishing. It will not surprise those who keep in 
close touch with primary conditions to see further ad- 
vances, as the opening of spring, which is now at hand, 
will develop fresh activity in channels consuming much 
iron and steel. Stocks are aggravatingly short in numer- 
us lines in which the necessities of trade require large 
reserves. 

Consumers as well as mill owners are deeply inter- 
sted in the efforts now being made to secure an under- 
tanding by which the mills will not be obliged to shut 
own hereafter while the annual wages settlement is 
inder consideration. The experience through which we 


are just passing teaches us that the country may feel 
the effect seriously of a failure to adjust the rolling mill 
wages scales, if the mills have to be laid off completely 
for months, as was the case last summer. It is true that 
the stoppage was then much longer than usual, but that 
does not prove that even a still longer stoppage may not 
take place next summer or any other summer. The 
loss of three months’ product, we now see, makes a very 
large hole in the country’s stocks of manufactured goods. 
Attempting to fill the hole quickly causes a sharp rise 
in prices. 


_ 





Patent Protection for the Telephone Monopoly. 


The expedients by which the American Bell Tele- 
phone Company have managed to take advantage of the 
protection offered by the United States patent law to an 
extent wholly beyond what the intent and spirit of the 
law contemplated have not been seriously interfered 
with by the decision of Judge Brown of the United 
States Circuit Court for Massachusetts, declaring in- 
valid the Berliner transmitter patent. The decision Is, 
technically, a defeat for the Bell Company, and has been 
so proclaimed by the defendants in the suits just ter- 
minated; but its real significance is not so great as 
would at first appear. The Berliner patent runs until 
1908. By taking appeal from the Circuit Court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the Bell Company 
can at least prolong their menace of trouble for those 
alleged to be infringers until 1904, and perhaps some- 
what longer. There are circumstances under which this 
would be right and proper, no doubt, but they cannot by 
any stretch of courtesy be held to exist in the case of the 
Berliner patent, unless the history of that document, as 
shown by its file wrapper, is all wrong and Judge 
Brown is in error on every point covered by his decision. 

This patent illustrates with peculiar clearness how 
the patent law may be abused, and its generally wise 
and liberal provisions distorted to foster and perpetuate 
a great wrong. The application of Berliner was filed 
nearly 24 years ago, and was for an invention entirely 
different from that described in the patent as finally is- 
sued. For reasons not difficult to discover, the assignees 
of the application did not want the patent issued. It was 
a good nucleus to build upon, and under the guise of 
amendments called for by the objections of the examin- 
ers, it was gradually recast to keep it abreast of the 
“state of the art,” until it was amended out of all re- 
semblance to its original form. On this point Judge 
Brown says: “ At the date of the application, June 4, 
1877, Berliner had not made the invention covered by 
the patent granted to the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany November 17, 1891. Berliner’s application says of 
the instruments shown in the drawings of the patent: 
‘These simple instruments will reproduce any musical 
sound uttered in the neighborhood of one of them, but 
for the reproduction of special sound, such as speech, 
they are not adapted.’” The reasons for this lack of 
adaptation of the parts described to the purposes of 
speech reproduction and transmission were fully ex- 
plained. Comparing this application with the issued 
patent, bearing date 14 years later, we find that during 
this long interval the apparatus was differentiated and 
broadened beyond all recognition from the view point 
of the original invention—which, by the way was not an 
original invention at all—and that it described an inven- 
tion in no important respect related to that for which a 
patent was originally asked—a constant contact speech 
transmitter—which was already described in a patent 
granted to Thomas A. Edison. Another curious fact ap- 
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pears from the searching analysis of Judge Brown; what 
serliner finally secured in his 1891 patent had been cov- 
ered in one granted to him in 1880. By granting the 1880 
patent, the Commissioner exhausted his power to issue 
a second patent whereby the patentee could control the 
use of the device as a speech transmitter; which, how- 
ever, was exactly what was done in the 1891 patent. 
Furthermore, Berliner’s amendment of August 8, 1877, 
was antedated in the Patent Office by Edison’s applica- 
tion of July 20 of that year. Assuming Berliner’s ap- 
plication to date as of June 4, 1877, he is still anticipated 
by Edison, who filed his application as of April 27 in 
that year, and described a form of apparatus substantial- 
ly the same as Berliner’s and operating in the same way. 

This is about as severe an arraignment of the Patent 
Office as could be formulated outside of an indictment 
of the Commissioner and his responsible assistants for 
official malfeasance. Under it they must choose be- 
tween impeachment for gross incompetence in not know- 
ing the state of the art as disclosed by their own rec- 
ords, and confirmed by their own action, and the 
suspicion that they were influenced by improper con- 
siderations to give Berliner, as assignor to the Bell Tel- 
ephone Company, what the Patent Office records showed 
tat he was not entitled to. It creates an unsavory 
scandal, at least, and one which the Patent Office can- 
not afford to have attach to itself. This department of 
the Government must be above suspicion. Its relations 
with those who contribute to the progress of the me- 
chanic arts is sacredly contidential. It reserves to its ex- 
aminers the right to decide what shall be protected and 
what is not patentable. It modifies an inventor’s claims 
until these are assumed to be strictly within his rights, 
and refuses him a patent altogether when it finds any- 
thing which it can plausibly contend is an anticipation. 
This is tolerable only on the assumption that the ex- 
amination is intelligent and disinterested. If in any- 
thing its action is influenced, or is so far ill advised that 
what appears in its own records is overlooked or ig- 
nored, the conviction that it is time we had a sweeping 
reform of the Patent Office and of the law under which 
it operates will take the shape of an irresistible popu- 
lar demand. 

The history of the Berliner patent illustrates the 
worst form of an ancient abuse, by means of which the 
purpose of the patent law has been in many cases 
warped to such an extent as to make it an agency of op- 
pression. We thought that the Supreme Court, in de- 
creeing the invalidity of patents for inventions broad- 
ened in the amendment of their applications, had put an 
end to the abuse of a pro forma contest over claims for 
the purpose of giving time for bringing an application 
“up to date,” but it seems not to have done so. Clever 
counsel appear to have devised ways of still abusing the 
facilities of the office, and of getting what the law does 
not authorize nor the practice of the office permit. 

Whether the astonishing performances of the Patert 
Office in connection with the Gray and Berlinet patents 
warrant the suspicion which is entertained by many 
that improper influences were used to further the pur- 
poses of the powerful corporation behind the telephone 
interest, we have no means of knowing. Probably the 
worst charge which could be substantiated is that very 
clever and unscrupulous counsel have taken advantage 
of the complaisance of the staff of the commissioner to 
gain for their clients a larger advantage than they were 
entitled to. This, of course, does not excuse ‘their fail- 
ure to note the fact that what was asked for belonged to 
others less skillfully represented, or possibly less infiu- 
ential in financial and official circles: It tends to show, 
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however, that the Patent Office is not infallible, even 
though it may claim to be immaculate. In connection 
with the Berliner patent it has been found by an emi- 
nent and disinterested judge culpably at fault in the tol- 
eration of abuses which tend to bring the patent system 
of the United States into disrespect, and to perpetuate 
a monopoly which has already had its full share of life 
under a doubtful title. .There can be no contention that 
the telephone patents have not been reasonably compen- 
satory to their owners. Equally is it true that there can 
be no excuse for the perpetuation of a monopoly which 
has already outlived the term for which the Govern- 
ment grants “exclusive right to make, use and vend 
the said invention throughout the United States and the 
Territories thereof” for the term of 17 years, and no 
more. The American Bell Telephone Company have al- 
ready had a monopoly of about a quarter of a century, 
and by skillful juggling can probably extend it four or 
five years more. This is a perversion of the law; and if 
the Patent Office is powerles to prevent such an outrage 
upon the rights and liberties of the people, it will fur- 
nish a powerful argument in favor of abolishing the 
whole system. If the examination which stands be- 
tween the average inventor and his claims as drawn is 
so perfunctory that it cannot discover what the records 
of the office show in the way of filed applications and 
patents already issued, the Patent Office had better be 
made a mere Bureau of Record, leaving to the courts the 
determination of the measure of an inventor’s rights as 
against others who may contest with him the claim to 
priority. The Berliner patent has been a scandal from 
the first, and Judge Brown’s decision, sweeping it into 
the scrap heap as invalid and worthless, completes the 
unsavory record. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Future of Outside Merchant Furnaces, 











To the Editor: In view of the greater combination 
that has been consummated lately, and in which some 
of the largest manufacturers of steel have their own 
blast furnaces, and are, as fast as possible, building 
more, so that they can make all the pig iron they will 
require for their own use, what is to become of those 
who own blast furnaces outside of the combination, and 
what are they to do with their product ? They cannot 
all make foundry iron, for there is not demand enough 
for it. What then ? 

In periods of great crises in the world in the writer’s 
experience some one or something turns up to give relief, 
and it is strange that just at this point something has 
been developed which just fits in to the isolated pig iron 
manufacturer’s relief, and that is the adoption of the 
Talbot process for making basic open hearth steel 
This process has been developed enough up to the pres- 
ent time to prove that it is a practical success. 

Assuming that a man has a blast furnace of a capac- 
ity of 300 tons a day, and he puts in a 150-ton Talbot 
furnace—which is in the shape of a large tilting mixer— 
and converts all of his pig iron when in a molten state 
into open hearth steel ingots, he will not require any 
pig bed, or the labor connected with the same, but will 
tap his blast furnace to suit the taking away of the open 
hearth steel from the Talbot furnace. He thereby not 
only saves the labor in connection with casting the metal 
into pigs, or the expenditure of money for a casting ma- 
chine, but also the expense of heating and melting the 
pig iron, as is now the general custom. 

In addition to this, by having the best type of water 
tube boilers attached to his blast furnace, thereby mak- 
ing the most of the waste heat, and having compound 
condensing engines, he will not only have enough steam 
to give him the necessary blast for his furnace, but have 
steam to spare to help run a blooming mill, this without 
figuring the extra saving there would be in gaining 
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power should gas engines become as successful as they 
promise to, judging from results obtained in Germany 
at the present time. ‘This carefully figured out will give 
the following results: 

Supposing molten metal costs $13.50, $2 per ton addi- 
tional will make the ingot cost $15.50, and $1 additional 
will put the ingot into billets at a cost of $16.50 per 
ton. The present price of 4-inch billets at Pittsburgh 
is $20.50, a difference of $4 per ton. A modern merchant 
mill will convert these into merchant bars for an addi- 
tional cost of $3.50, which makes the cost of the bars 
$20—the present price of merchant bars at Pittsburgh 
is $30 per ton, making a difference of $10. Or, if rolled 
into rods on a modern mill, $3.50 additional will convert 
ithe 4-inch billets into rods, making the cost of same 
$20. The present price of rods at Pittsburgh is $35, 
making a difference of $15 per ton. 

The question may be raised: Supposing the Talbot 
open hearth process were to be adopted in connection 
with blast furnaces, where will the blast furnacemen 
get their ore, taking into consideration the fact that all 
or nearly all of the best Bessemer ore mines, coke 
plants, and in some cases coal mines, are under the 
control of the combination ? In reply I would say that 
non-Bessemer ore can be used, and there are millions 
and millions of tons of this ore to be found in the ma- 
jority of the States of this country, and the same can 
be said of coal. But what are the blast furnacemen 
to do with the ingots and billets which they will pro- 
duce ? Can they dispose of them any easier than they 
can their pig iron, which they can manufacture without 
the additional cost of the Talbot basic open hearth fur- 
nace ? It is plainly evident that the adoption of this 
process will enable them to take advantage of the con- 
ditions connected with their plant, and will tend to 
cheapen the product they desire to make, and, as stated 
above, if used in connection with a blast furnace will 
not only enable them to use their metal direct from the 
furnace, which is a great saving in itself, but they 
can avail themselves of the waste heat from the blast 
furnace to give them steam power to reduce the ingot, 
which would be charged hot in the soaking pit, to a 
bloom or a billet. 

This means a desirable product at a low cost. To 
dispose of billets or ingots at a reasonable price can 
be done without any trouble whatever, for there are 
certain lines in the shape of steel that are just as staple 
as bread, and almost as essential to the welfare of man- 
kind—such material as bars made from soft steel, used 
in every blacksmith shop in every village, and there is a 
perpetual demand for same at a price. A few men with 
a capital of $30,000 or $40,000 can erect a small bar 
mill, sheet mill, hoop mill, or a small tin plate mill, from 
which the products above described can be obtained. 
it may be said that this greater combination will manu- 
facture at a cost which small capitalists cannot touch. 
If this greater combination had all the water and bonds 
squeezed out of them they might, but under existing con- 
ditions they must obtain prices to such an extent as to 
pay interest upon their bonds, and also on their pre- 
ferred stock, which will compel them to keep up the 
price on the products they manufacture to obtain those 
results, and the small manufacturer then outside of the 
combination will reap the same benefits that are now 
derived by many small enterprises who at the present 
are outside of the combination. 

In reference to the greater combination gaining con- 
trol of railroads in certain parts of the country, seeing 
that they are common carriers and that there are laws 
faxzainst discrimination in freights, public iuterests in 
that event will be protected. Should this be abused to 
an oppressive degree public opinion will be aroused to 
such an extent that even the stones of Wall street will 
arise in mutiny. ENGINEER. 


_ 
> 





It is reported that a German steamship company have 
ordered nine large vessels, with a view to establishment 
of a steamship line from New York to South Africa and 
the East Indies, to compete with the British lines run- 
ning to all parts of Africa and India. 
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The National Standardizing Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1901. The bill establish 
ing a National Standardizing Bureau was passed by 
both houses of Congress in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, and the Secretary of the Treasury will at once pro- 
ceed with the organization of the bureau in order that 
no time may be lost in making its facilities available to 
the general public. The final success of the measure 
after numerous legislative vicissitudes was due chiefly 
to the energy and diplomacy of Representative Southard 
of Ohio, chairman of the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures, and Senators Nelson and Tur- 
ner of the Senate Committee on Commerce. The most 
important provisions of the bill are as follows: 

“That the functions of the bureau shall consist in the 
custody of the standards; the comparison of the stand- 
ards used in scientific investigation, engineering, man- 
ufacturing, commerce and edneational institutions with 
the standards adopted or recognized by the Government; 
the construction, when necessary, of standards, their 
multiples and subdivisions; the testing and calibration 
of standard measuring apparatus; the solution of prob- 
lems which arise in connection with standards; the de- 
termination of physical constants and the properties of 
materials, when such data are of great importance to 
scientific or manufacturing interests and are not to be 
obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

“That the bureau shall exercise its functions for the 
Governnient of the United States, for any State or munic- 
ipal government within the United States, or for any 
scientific society, educational institution, firm, corpora- 
tion or individual within the United States engaged in 
manufacturing or other pursuits requiring the use of 
standards or standard measuring instruments. All re- 
quests for the services of the bureau shall be made in 
oceordance with the rules and regulations herein estab 
lished. 

“That the officers and employees of the bureau shall 
consist of a divector at a salary of $6000, one physicist at 
a salary of $3500, one chemist at a salary of $3500, two 
assistants physicists or chemists each at a salary of 
$2200, two laboratory assistants each at a salary of $1200, 
one secretary at a salary of $2000, one clerk at a salary 
of $1200, one clerk at a salary of $1000, one messenger 
at a salary of $720, one engineer at a salary of $1500, one 
fireman at a salary of $720, one mechanician at a salary 
of $1400, one mechanician at a salary of $1000, one 
mechanician at a salary of $840, one watchman at a 
salary of $720, and two laborers each at a salary of $600. 

“That the director shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
He shall have the general supervision of the bureau, its 
equipment and the exercise of its functions. He shall 
make an annual report to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
including an abstract of the work done during the year 
and a financial statement. He may issue, when neces- 
sary, bulletins for public distribution, containing such 
information as may be of value to the public or facili- 
tate the bureau in the exercise of its functions.” 

The measure also carries appropriations to begin the 
work of the erection of a suitable laboratory, and the 
first duty of the Secretary of the Treasury will be to 
select a site and approve the plans for this building. 
Pending the erection of the laboratory the facilities of 
the present bureau of Weights and Measures of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey will be en- 
larged as much as possible. The personnel of the new 
bureau will not be fully determined at the outset, but the 
skeleton of the organization is already in existence. It 
is understood that the President will appoint Prof. 8S. W. 
Stratton, at present in charge of the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, as the director of the new bureau. He 
has been for several years a member of the faculty of 
the Chicago University and has had an important part 
in the development of the Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
ures, which has emphasized the importance of the es- 
tablishment of the Standardizing Bureau. The members 
of the staff of the new bureau, in addition to those now 
serving in the Bureau of Weights and Measures, will 
be appointed from time to time as progress is made in 
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the construction of the laboratory and in the extension 
of its functions. The qualifications of the scientific corps 
of the bureau are set forth in the following memorandum 
prepared for the Senate Committee on Commerce: 

“The plan of organization of the entire scientific corps 
should be on the basis of a few men of the highest order 
rather than a large number of poorly paid men, as the 
questions here involved are questions demanding men of 
ability and authority to decide. 

“The next grade [after the director], that of 
physicist or chemist, would consist of men of 
reputation in the scientific world and _ specialists 
in some particular branch of physics or chem- 
istry. They should be men such as are now occu- 
pying chairs of physics and chemistry in the leading 
universities of the country. They would be required to 
perform investigations of the highest order and direct 
others engaged in investigations, calibrations and tests 
of all kinds; to devise and select the best methods of 
producing and comparing standards; to keep informed as 
to the work and methods of the standardizing bureaus 
of other Governments in the lines along which they are 
particularly interested. 

“The assisiant physicists and chemists would be men 
of considerable reputation, such as are now filling chairs 
ef physics and chemistry in colleges, or assistant profes- 
sors in the larger universities. They would be required 
to perform investigations and undertake the tests, cali- 
brations and comparisons of the higher orders. 

“The next or lowest grade’ in the scientific class 
would be that of laboratory assistant. These men would 
necessarily be graduates of some recognized university 
or technical school, and who have done postgraduate 
work in the lines along which they intend to specialize. 
They would be selected with the greatest care and would 
be in direct line of promotion to all of the grades above.” 

The plan of the new bureau has been widely indorsed 
by scientific men and experts representing many impor- 
tant lines of manufacturing, including especially the iron 
and steel trade. Albert Ladd Colby, metallurgical engi- 
neer of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has prepared an 
interesting memorandum emphasizing the importance of 
the bureau, and Dr. Chas. B. Dudley, chief chemist of 
the Pennslyvania Railroad Company, addressed a strong 
appeal to the Senate committee pointing out the advan- 
¢ages that would follow the passage of the bill. Indorse- 
ments have also been received from the Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Company, the Baldwin Locomotive Works, M. C. 
Bullock Mfg. Company, the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company, the General Electric Company, the 
‘Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company, F. H. Clarke, me- 
chanical engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company; W. H. Marshall, superintendent mo- 
tive power Lake Shore Michigan Southern Railroad Com- 
pany, and C, H. Querean, assistant superintendent of 
machinery Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. Ww. L. C. 





The Metals Casting Company.—The Metals Casting 
Company, who recently filed a charter under New Jer- 
sey laws, is, according to the Republican of Springfield, 
Mass., backed by capitalists of that city. The company 
propose to make metal castings by a new process, which 
it is claimed will supplant brass and bronze. The capital 
is $150,000, in shares of $10 each, and $100,000 worth of 
stock has been placed in the treasury, the proceeds of 
which will be used for the development of the business. 
The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
Edward P. Chapin; vice-president, Arthur I. Nash; treas- 
urer, W. Fred. P. Fogg; secretary, Frederick Carpenter; 
superintendent, Moro D. Stebbins. Directors: Edward 
P. Chapin, Arthur I. Nash and W. Fred. P. Fogg of 
Springfield; John D. White of Chicopee, George Nightin- 
gale of Holyoke, Gommer P. Jones of Boston, Moro D. 
Stebbins of Springfield, Frederick Carpenter of Holyoke, 
Harry H. Picking of East Orange, N. J. 
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The American Car & Foundry Company have obtained 
& contract for the shipment of 20 steel cars, of 60,000 
pounds capacity each, to be utilized by the Caledonian 
Railway, one of the principal Scotch trunk lines. This 
will mark the first introduction of American steel cars 
into Great Britain. 
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PERSONAL. 


E. K. Orr, 135 Lake street, Chicago, Western man- 
ager of the Shelby Steel Tube Company, Cleveland, has 
been given charge of the company’s bicycle and auto- 
mobile tube department, with headquarters at New 
York. W. R. Garberson has been appointed Western 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Charles B. Fowler, for the past four years superin- 
tendent of the River Furnace & Dock Company, Cleve- 
land, retired from the position March 1 to accept the 
position of president of the Marting Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, to which office he was elected last January by the 
board of directors. A few days ago he was presented 
with a sterling silver tea service by his former em- 
ployees. 

D. D. Lewis, for several years manager of the Bes- 
semer department of the Lorain Steel Company’s plant, 
has resigned to accept the general superintendency of 
the steel department of the Lake Superior Power Com- 
pany. The change will take effect March 15. 

Charles G. Roebling, president of the John A. Roeb- 
ling’s Sons’ Company of Trenton, N. J., is a patient in 
the Roosevelt Hospital, New York, under treatment for 
appendicitis. 

Charles H. Morgan, president of the Morgan Con- 
struction Company of Worcester, Mass., is at Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

H. G. Shallenberger, general manager of the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, of Pittsburgh, has been relieved to 
take a vacation for the benefit of his health. He will be 
succeeded by G. A. Macklin, Eastern manager of sales, 
with headquarters in New York, who will assume the 
duties under the title of acting general manager, a new 
position. J. M. Hansen, chief engineer, has been given 
general supervision of the manufacturing of the com- 
pany. C. 8S. Clark, superintendent of the company’s 
plant at McKee’s Rocks, has been replaced by Peter 
McCool, who was superintendent of the old Allegheny 
plant of the company. He has lately returned from 
abroad. Some of his time was spent in Egypt superin- 
tending the putting together of cars sent there by the 
company, and thence he went to the Paris Exposition to 
look after the company’s display. 

Henry 8S. Johnson of Babylon, N. Y., has resigned his 
position as superintendent with the Harrisburg Foundry 
& Machine Works, Harrisburg, Pa., and accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Ball & Wood Company of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

J. P. Ord has resigned the second vice-presidency of 
the General Electric Company. 

Frank J. Hearne, first vice-president of the National 
Tube Company, of Pittsburgh, will have the sympathy 
of his friends in the loss of his handsome residence in 
the East End, Pittsburgh, which was destroyed by fire 
on Thursday morning, February 28. Mr. Hearne was 
not occupying the house, having bought it recently from 
John G. A. Leishman, Minister to Turkey, and at a cost 
of about $125,000. The house was being remodeled be- 
fore being oecupied by Mr. Hearne. 

P. H. Kane will sever his connections with the E. 
P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, Wis., not later than 
April 1, and will devote his entire attention to the in- 
terests of the Lake Erie Engineering Works, of which 
he is superintendent and a large stockholder. 

William Hutchinson has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company’s plants 
in Portland, Maine, and Reading, Pa. Mr. Hutchinson 
was formerly connected with the Johnson Forge Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del. ’ 

Millard Hunsiker, the European representative of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, arrived from London last 
week. 





H. V. Seth has been appointed Eastern sales agent of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Foundry in Philadelphia, in place 
of Duncan MacDougall, who has been appointed super- 
intendent of the works at Glassport, Pa. 


George R. Wales has resigned the presidency of the 
National Wire Corporation, of New Haven, Conn. 
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Paul Stith, superintendent of mines for the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, at Brookside, Ala., has 
tendered his resignation, to date from April 1. Mr. Stith 
will enter the employ of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany. 

Colonel L. W. Johns, superintendent of the Sayreton 
and Warner mines of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, near Birmingham, Ala., has tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect April 1. Colonel Johns will retire 
into private life after 30 years’ activity in the mining 
and industrial development of the Birmingham district, 
of which he was one of the pioneers. 

M. Oshima, technical engineer of the Imperial Steel 
Works on the island of Kiushiu; S. Nishiyama, inspect- 
ing engineer; K. Miyagawa, civil engineer, and K. 
Hasebe of the Japanese Imperial Navy, are in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

P. D. Cameron, formerly superintendent of open 
hearth mill No. 1 at-the Homestead Steel Works, has 
resigned to accept the position of assistant superintend- 
ent of the open hearth plant of the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany, at Sharon, Pa. 


Report has it that C. M. Schwab, president of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, has bought St. Paul’s cathedral 
property, corner Fifth avenue and Grant street, Pitts- 
burgh, for the reported price of $1,200,000, the buyer 
assuming an indebtedness of $160,000. The report, how- 
ever, has not been verified by Mr. Schwab. 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





The American Steel & Wire Company have bought 60 acres 
more of ground at Neville Island at the reported price of $3500 
an acre. The first blast furnace built by the American Steel & 
Wire Company on Neville Island is about finished, and will be 
ready for blast very soon. It was built by the Riter-Conley Mfg. 
Company, Pittsburgh. It is probable that work on the second 
stack will be started before long, but this has not been fully de- 
termined. The plans of the American Steel & Wire Company 
regarding the property at Neville Island may be modified some- 
what owing to the taking over of the company by the recently 
organized United States Steel Corporation. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the project to centralize the blast furnaces, steel 
works, rod and wire mills of the company on Neville Island 
will be eventuaily carried out. It is recognized that great econ- 
omies in manufacture can be secured in this way, and the fact 
that the company have recently bought additional land leads to 
the belief that the original plans for building blast furnaces, 
steel works, rod and wire mills on Neville Island will be carried 
out, though perhaps slightly modified. 


The employees of the Demmler Works of the American Tin 
Plate Company, near Pittsburgh, have notified the idle em- 
ployees of the Star & Monongahela Works in the Pittsburgh 
district that they will share work with them until such time as 
the Star & Monongahela Works are started. 


The Sheffield Rolling Mill Company of Sheffield, Ala., are 
preparing to take up the manufacture of hoops and cotton ties. 
They have arranged for a supply of billets until they can erect 
an open hearth plant. Some of the machinery is on the way, 
and they expect to be turning out hoops and ties within the 
next 60 days. R. C. Johnston is president and T. F. Johnston 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Cc. C. & E. P. Townsend, New Brighton, Pa., manufacturers 
of wire, rivets and wire nails, are replacing some old machinery 
with new and are putting in a small quantity of additional ma- 
chinery, to accommodate which a smal! addition to their mill 
will be built. 


During the past two weeks numerous improvements and re- 
pairs have been in progress in the plate and rolling mill depart- 
ment at the Tidewater Steel Works, Chester, Pa., and the pres- 
ent week will see the completion of the work. Besides the new 
machines, the company have been making extensive repairs to the 
open hearth furnaces. They have not only been repaired, but 
three have been entirely rebuilt, this part of the work having 
been fully completed. 


At the Frankford Forge Works, Eddystone, Pa., the general 
contractors, Alva R. Kerr & Co., have commenced to lay the 
foundations. 


We are advised that it is the intention of the National Steel 
Company to very much enlarge their open hearth works at 
Sharon, Pa., in order to increase open hearth production. 

The McGugin Iron & Coal Company have been formed at 
Olive Furnace, Ohio, with W. N. McGugin as president and W. 
H. McGugin as secretary and treasurer. The company own the 


Olive and Buckhorn furnaces and manufacture Hanging Rock 
charcoal, hot and warm blast pig iron. They will manufacture 
a foundry iron of noted strength and fluidity, a machinery from 
and car wheel tron from soft to the very hardest. 


The National Tube Company of Pittsburgh have taken out 
of blast Furnace B, at McKeesport, and it is being relined and: 
remodeled on the same lines and dimensions as Furnace A, which 
was put In blast about February 1. That is to say, the furnace 
will be 90 feet high and 21 feet in diameter of hearth, and will! 
be equipped with a skip holst and automatic charging device. 


Effective March 1, R. L. Mason became manager of the Pitts 
burgh office in the Carnegie Building of R. K. Carter & Co., pur- 
chasing agents, 66 and 68 Reade street, New York City. Mr. 
Mason succeeds Alfred C. Greening, who will in the future be- 
located in the New York office of R. K. Carter & Co., as secre- 
tary and treasurer. R. K. Carter & Co. were incorporated in 
February under the laws of the State of New Jersey. 


Spang, Chalfant & Co., Incorporated, operating the Btne 
Iron & Tube Works in Pittsburgh, have decided to build another 
new pipe mill. Work will be started as soon as possible, and! 
will be pushed rapidly to completion. The building of this mil! 
will allow Spang, Chalfant & Co. to make pipe up to 80 inches 
in diameter. 

It is interesting to note that most of the blast furnace plants 
completed or in course of construction, which embody furnaces 
100 feet in hight, are built under the designs and supervision 
of Frank C. Roberts & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. These plants 
are as follows: Two furnaces for the Federal Steel Company, an 
Lorain, Ohio; four furnaces for Jones & Laughlins, Limited, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; one furnace for the Lebanon Furnaces, Leb- 
anon, Pa.; one furnace for the National Tube Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.; one furnace for the Warwick Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, Pottstown, Pa.; one furnace for Joseph Wharton, Port’ 
Oram, N. J. Roberts’ fire brick stoves are installed at two of* 
the large furnaces of the National Steel Company of Youngs- 
town, Chio, although Frank C. Roberts & Co. were not the engi 
neers for these plants. 


The Plymouth Rolling Mills, Conshohocken, Pa., which have 
been remodeled by E. Stanford and equipped for rolling black 
plate, &c., will be put in active operation In the course of the 
next ten days. Black plate will be rolled for the general trade 
and for their own use, a tin plate house being in the course of 
erection. The manufacture of tin plate, however, will not be 
started for several months. 


The Norristown Tin Plate Company, Norristown, Pa., manv- 
ufacturers of the new method roofing plates, are running their 
plant to its full capacity, and advise us that they are booked 
well ahead on orders for new method plates. This condition 


they consider exceptionally good for the present season of the: 


year. 


The Sharon Steei Company, Sharon, Pa., are having plans 
prepared for the new skelp and pipe mills which the company 
decided some time since to build. The pipe mill is to have a 
capacity of about 400 tons per day. 


Wm. E. Reis, president of the National Steel Company, 
states that there is no intention of moving the Sharon open 
hearth steel works to Youngstown. He says if the plant is ta 
be moved it will not be done inside of two years. 


The mill of the Continental Iron Company at Niles, Ohig, 
has been sold to R. P. Hartshorn, who, it is stated, represents 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. The mill will probably be wrecked 
and the ground used for railroad yards. The report that the 
Youngstown Iron, Sheet & Tube Company, at Youngstown, had 
bought the Niles mil] and would also buy the Wheatland mill is 
untrue. This concern are not buying old mills, but intend to 
erect new and up to date plants. 


The Forter-Miller Engineering Company, Westinghouse 
Building, Pittsburgh, have received a contract from the Ten- 
nessee Coal & Iron Company for the building of a continuous 
billet heating furnace at Ensley, Ala. 


The annual meeting of the Nova Scotia Steel Company.. 
Limited, was held at the company’s offices at Trenton, N. S., 
yesterday. There was present a good representation of the: 
stockholders. The financial statement of the directors was 
presented and adopted. The company enjoyed a year of great 
prosperity, the profits amounting to $665,272.86. When the 
balance to the credit of profit and loss, $47,883.38, is added, it 
gives a total of $703,156.24. The dividends fixed were 4 per 
cent. on preferred and 10 per cent. on common stock. The 
Board of Directors were then elected, Thomas Cartley, secre- 
tary of the company, and S. A. Fraser of New Glasgow taking 
the places of H. S. Poole and John MacNab of Halifax on the 
board. 


The Muirkirk Furnace, at Muirkirk, Md., is to blow in on 
the 16th inst. 


The Chattanooga Furnace, at Chattanooga, Tenn., is not to 
blow in before April 15. 


The contract for automatic cooling beds to be placed in the 
Morgan double storage merchant mills now being erected by 
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Carnegie Steel Company at Duyuesve, Va., bas been awarded 
to Morgan Construction Company of Worcester, Mass., the en- 
tire equipment of these mills being of their design. 


Machinery. 


fhe H. K. Porter Company of Pittsburgh, builders of light 
locomotives, have received an order for nine compressed air 
locomotives for the works of the Anaconda Copper Company, in 
Montana. Besides the locomotives, the H. K. Porter Company 
will build a complete power plant, air compressors, power sta- 
tions, pipe lines and charging stations, &c. The locomotives to 
be built for the Anaconda Company will weigh 15 tons each, 
and will be of standard gauge, so that they can be operated on 
ordinary railroad switches. It is stated that experiments have 
shown that where compressed air plants are required on an ex- 
tensive scale, the economy of operation is most marked. 


Jos. E. Bissell, German National Bank Building, agent in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity for the Prentiss Tool & Supply Com- 
pany, bas obtained exclusive agencies for Pittsburgh and vicin- 
ity for the Cincinnati Planer Company, Dreses, Mueller & Co., 
Schumacher, Boye & Co., the Owen Machine Tool Company and 
other manufacturers of high grade machinery. Mr. Bissell has 
secured a warehouse at 120-122 First avenue, Pittsburgh, where 
he will carry a large stock of tools made by the above concerns, 
together with a line of second-hand machines, such as lathes, 
planers, drill presses, milling machines, &c. The building is be- 
ing overhauled to suit Mr. Bissell’s requirements, and when 
completed his offices will be located at the above address. 


The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Company, 
organized in Pittsburgh last year, have secured the plant for- 
merly operated by the American Steel Casting Company, at 
Twenty-sixth street and Allegheny Valley Railroad, in Pitts- 
burgh, which is being vacated by reason of the removal of the 
works of the American Steel Casting Company to Sharon, Pa. 
The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Company will 
abandon the present plant of A. Speer & Co. on Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh, removing the foundry department to Twenty-sixth 
street, and eventually will concentrate all their plants at that 
location. The consideration involved in the sale is not given 
out, but the Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & Construction Com- 
pany bought the buildings, sidings, engines, dynamos, boilers 
and general equipment. ‘The buildings are of brick and iron, 
the main building 180 x 300 feet. The new foundry will have 
a capacity of from 40 to 60 tons per day. It is not the intention 
of the company to make steel castings, but to enlarge their 
capacity for iron castings. The Pittsburgh Valve, Foundry & 
Construction Company took over the following named concerns: 
Atwood & McCaffrey, Pittsburgh Foundry & Machine Company, 
Limited, Schook-Anderson Mfg. Company, the foundry depart- 
ment of A. Speer & Sons, and the pipe fitting department of 
Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company. The business is that of engi- 
neers, founders, pipe fitters and machinists. The headquarters 
are in the Empire Building, Pittsburgh, but new offices are be- 
ing erected on Duquesne Way. The officials are Henry Atwood, 
president ; J. T. Speer, vice-president ; C. A. Anderson, treasurer : 
Moses Atwood, secretary and sales agent, and Geo. B. Klingel- 
hofer, general manager. 


McJunkin & Stover, machinists, 405 Charles street, Sisters- 
ville, W. Va., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Stover retiring. 


The Brown Hoisting & Conveying Machine Company of 
Cleveland have been granted permission by the Board of Control 
of that city to build a bridge over Hamilton street and a tunnel 
underneath it to connect portions of their new factory build- 
ings on the north and south sides of the street. The old plant, 
which was destroyed by fire some time ago, was wholly on the 
north side of Hamilton street, which indicates that the plant 
will be much larger than the former one. 


In these columns last week we referred to the organization 
of the Youngstown Engineering Company, at Youngstown, Ohio. 
The new plant of this concern wi!l be built at Haselton, a 
suburb of Youngstown, and will consist of four buildings, a 
foundry, machine shop, engine house and pattern shop. The 
foundry is to be 80 x 100, and the machine shop 80 x 160 feet. 
H. A. Boyd will be manager of the concern, who will build 
cranes of all kinds and do a general foundry and machine shop 
bnsiness. 

The Wm. Tod Company of Youngstown, Ohio, a corporation 
with a capital stock of $600,000, succeeds the old firm of Wm. 
Tod & Co., engineers, founders and machinists. Officers have 
been elected as follows: Wm. Tod, president ; John Stambaugh, 
vice-president, and Paul Jones, secretary and treasurer. The 
company will make extensive improvements to their plant, and 
will erect a large new foundry. The concern are builders of re- 
versing engines, blowing engines, converters, hydraulic and 
heavy special machinery for the iron and steel trades. They 
have been building the Porter-Hamilton blowing engine for 


years, and have installed some of these in the most important 
plants in the country. 


The New England Machine Screw Company, Thompsonville, 
Conn., manufacturers of Ball’s automatic lathes, &c., have in- 
creased their capital from $10,000 to $15,000, all but $1000 of 
which has been paid in. 

S. Morgan Smith Company, York, Pa., manufacturers of 
water wheels, power transmitting machinery, boilers, &ec., will 
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build a brick and steel addition, 100 feet, to their foundry 
which will be equipped with electric cranes and all moderu 
conveniences. 

W. J. Walsh of Walsh’s Steam Boiler Works, Holyoke, Mass., 
will build an addition which will increace the capacity one- 
third, and the number of men employed from 70 to over 100. 

The Steam Carriage Boiler Company, Oswego, N. Y., have 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. A large four-story 
building on First street has been leased, and is now being 
equipped with the necessary machinery for the manufacture of 
boilers for the steam carriage and automobile trade. By the 
middle of the present month the company will be ready to fill 
orders. The directors are A. P. Murdock, L. W. Mott, Kar! 
Kellogg, C. A. Kitts of Oswego, and J. H. Lockhart of Pitts 
burgh. A. P. Murdock is president, L. W. Mott, secretary and 
treasurer, and C. A. Kitts general manager. 

The Morgan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, are 
rapidly completing the large addition to their crane shop. The 
runway for the overhead traveling cranes is completed, and the 
partition wall between the new building and the old one has 
been torn away, giving a building nearly 600 feet in length com- 
pletely covered by cranes. This will give them largely in- 
creased capacity, and it is thought that the main crane erecting 
room is now the largest of its kind in the world. 

The Oakland Iron Works, Second and Jefferson streets, Oak- 
land, Cal., manufacturers of Tutthill water wheels, marine en- 
gines, boilers, &c., have leased the property, 100 x 150 feet, ad- 
joining their works on the south. The brick building on the 
corner, which is 75 x 100 feet, will be used as a machinery 
store house, and the remainder of the property, 75 x 100 feet, 
situated between two brick buildings, has been roofed over with 
a substantial corrugated iron roof, and will be used as an annex 
to their present foundry, almost doubling the molding floor 
capacity. Chas. S. Booth is president and EB. B. Norton secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The large buildings now in course of construction at the 
Gruson Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa., are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. In the interior of the foundry and machine shops con- 
crete beds are being laid for the reception of the massive ma- 
chinery that is to be installed in these two buildings. In the 
boiler and engine rooms men are busy erecting boilers, engines, 
dynamos and blowers, with the requisite shafting necessary for 
such appliances. The engine, which will operate the dynamos 
and furnish the electricity for the whole plant, is of 375 horse- 
power, and was made at the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine 
Shops. The dynamo is of the Crocker-Wheeler make. The 
blowers and fans are ready to be placed in position, and will be 
operated by an automatic cut off engine from Ingersoll & Ser- 
geant of New York. 

W. H. Anderson & Sons, tool manufacturers, Detroit, Mich., 
are erecting a new factory at the corner of Guoin street and St. 
Aubin avenue. The factory will comprise a forge shop, 60 x 
100 feet, and a two-story machine shop, 40 x 67 feet. They 
expect to move into their new quarters about May 15. The 
office and salesroom will remain at their present location, 14 
and 16 Macomb street. The firm have tripled their business 
during the past three years, and will have a capacity of four 
times their present force In the new buildings. A quantity of 
new machinery, such as bolt cutters and headers, pipe thread- 
ing machines, bulldozers and steam trip hammers, will be in- 
stalled. They intend pushing the manufacture of tools and 
equipments for railroad, sewer, telephone and telegraph con- 
struction, and will do a wholesale jobbing business in tools and 
supplies for building, sewer and paving contractors. They will 
be in the market for a 66-inch by 14-foot boiler and a 50 horse- 
power engine for their new plant. A 500-page catalogue is now 
in course of preparation, embracing everything pertaining to 
their line, and any article having usual merit, salable in their 
territory, will be gladly embodied. They request manufacturers 
to send them catalogues and list jobbers’ discounts. 


The Norwalk Heating & Lighting Company, Norwalk, Conn., 
are equipping a machine shop in addition to their regular bus!- 
ness, which will be used for the manufacture of a rotary engine 
and a gasoline motor, patents for which they have purchased 
from R. Messenger, who will be superintendent of the new de 
partment. 

The Union Machine Company, Nashville, Tenn., have filed 
an amendment to their charter Increasing the capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

The Detroit Twist Drill Company, Detroit, Mick., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $30,000 to $80,000. The $50.,- 
000 increase is preferred stock, of which $35,000 is subscribed 
for and assured. The remaining $15,000 is treasury stock, 
which will be used for future improvements. 


The Watson Water Tube Boiler Company, Elizabeth, N. J.. 
who recently incorporated, will manufacture Watson radia! 
water tube boilers, automobile boilers and heaters. 

W. E. & J. J. Brunson, proprietors of the Sumter Iron 
Works, Sumter, 8. C., founders and machinists, are fitting up 
new shops, adding some new machinery. 


The Manistee Iron Works, Manistee, Mich., have secured a 
valuable contract for the manufacture of two large vacuum 
pans, to be used by a firm in Ohio. Extra molders and machin- 
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ists will be employed in the work, and the shops will run day 
and night until the work is completed. 


The machinery business of Henry C. Fish, at Worcester, 
Mass., run for some years past as the H. C. Fish Machine 
Works, have just been incorporated under the name of the H. 
€. Fish Machine Works Company, with a capital of $75,000. 
E. H. Fish is president and H. C. Fish treasurer. The com- 
pany have taken over Mr. Fish’s machine tool-business, and also 
his real estate on Union and Central streets, comprising about 
30,000 feet of land and buildings, with about an acre of floor 
space. The corporation have been formed for the purpose of 
perpetuating and also enlarging tbe business. 


The Monroe Foundry & Furnace Company, Monroe, Mich., 
manufacturers of hot water and steam boilers and Floral City 
furnaces, have increased their capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 
The increase wiil be largely used to extend their plant and 
equip it with more modern machinery. By the changes con- 
templated their capacity will be more than doubled. 


The Meilink Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have incorporated 
with increased capital of $25,000, nominal $5000. The com- 
pany have a complete machine shop, and do all kinds of fine 
machine work, die work, &c., and are manufacturers of the 
Melchoir shower yokes. The officers are Chester D. Clapp, 
president; Charles F. Meilink, general manager; William H. 
teynolds, superintendent. 


The Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., formerly 
the Niagara Stamping & Tool Company, are building an exten- 
sion, 75 x 125 feet, two stories, to their machine shop at Su- 
perior and Jefferson streets, which will be mainly used for 
erecting purposes. The new addition will cost about $11,000. 


The Northern Engineering Works, crane builders, Detroit, 
Mich., have recently installed in the Newburgh plant of the 
American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, a special double 
trolley, three-motor, 5-ton electric traveling crane, 51-foot span. 


The firm of Bossert & Knapp are associated to do business 
under the style of the Coshocton Iron Company, at Coshocton, 
Ohio. They have purchased what is known as the Old Mine 
car plant at Coshocton, and propose to make a genera! line of 
light gray iron castings, machine molded a specialty. Both 
have been with the S. Jarvis Adams Company of Pittsburgh 
for about 15 years. They are putting in a new boiler and 
making some other improvements at the plant at Coshocton, 
but expect to get started about March 10 next. 

Charles H. Besly & Co., 10 and 12 North Cana! street, Chi- 
cago, have added several new salesmen to their city depart- 
ment, and are now in a position to handle their increasing busi- 
ness promptly and carefully. Numerous orders for their spe- 
clalties are being received. They are just introducing a new 
solid oil cup called the Badger, which has an octagonal cast 
iron cap with round thread, and is particularly adapted for 
agricultural machinery. They are very busy in their tap and 
die department at their factory in Beloit, and are receiving 
many orders for their Gardner disk grinders. Recent shipments 
have been made to Ohio, Massachusetts and New York, and also 
to the Rock Island Arsenal, at Rock Island, III. 


A. L. Dawson & Co., machinery dealers, 27 to 31 West Wash- 
ington street, Chicago, report that their line of trade is in- 
creasing. They have recently made shipments to the Shreve- 
port Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, Shreveport, La. ; 
one 150 horse-power Watertown engine to M. F. Byrd, Roxie, 
Miss.; one 200 horse-power Corliss engine to the Richmond 
Shovel & Tool Company, Richmond, Ind. 


The Camp Engineering Company, 16 South Canal street, 
Chicago, have leased the four-story building at 47 West Lake 
street, and will move May 1. The building is 20 x 80 feet, 
and the company are to install a steam power plant, driven by 
a 40 horse-power Armington & Sims automatic engine. 


John H. Dawson, successor to Dawson & Goodwin, iron and 
brass working machinery, 39 and 41 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago, has just bought from the Niles Tool Company all of the 
small tools formerly used by the Siemens & Halske Electric 
Company, Chicago, consisting of about 70 different machines. 


The Hansell-Eleock Foundry Company, Twenty-fourth place 
and Archer avenue, Chicago, have just equipped their new 
machine shop with shapers, lathes, drill presses, &c., and have 
already begun the manufacture of various machines. 


The Paradox Machinery Company, manufacturers of laundry 
Machinery, Chicago, have taken the entire five-story building, 
80 x 120 feet, located at 177 to 181 East Division street, for a 
term of years. The two lower floors will be reserved for the 
office and second-hand machinery, while the three upper ones 
will be devoted to the manufacture of laundry machinery. 

The Winslow Elevator & Machine Company, 96 to 100 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, are building a 50-ton ice machine for a 
firm in Sidney, New South Wales, Australia. 


On February 28 the warehouse, covering about 2 acres, of 
the Dayton Malleable Iron Company, Dayton, Ohio, was de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of several thousand dollars. 
The buildings will be reconstructed at once. 


The Sergeant Mfg. Company, Greensboro, N. C., who are 
said to be the oldest foundry and machinist house in North 
Carolina, with one exception, and who were burned out in 
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January, 1900, are now occupying new buildings, with machin- 
ery fully installed. In the fire the foundry building containing 
all patterns happily escaped, so that within a week after the 
fire the company were able to ship a saw mill, and business 
was continued uninterrupted. The new machine shop building 
is 48 x 132 feet, two stories, giving double the floor capacity of 
the old building. A new smiths’ shop, 24 x 36, of brick, has 
been erected. Business has been extremely good with the com- 
pany for two years, and is now being maintained. 

The Morgan Iron Works, Spartanburg, S. C., have contracted 
to supply all the castings required in building the new Harts- 
ville Cotton Mill, Hartsville, S. C.; the Inman Cotton Mills, 
Inman, S. C., and also those required in the sewer system of 
Union, 8. C. 

The Royersford Foundry & Machine Company, Royersford, 
Pa., recently shipped one of their large combined punch and 
shears to the Bryden Horseshoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa. A 
number of their special emery wheel stands have also been 
delivered, four of which were shipped to the Thomas Roberts 
Stevenson Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and one to the Pelzer 
Mfg. Company, Pelzer, S. C. The Royersford Foundry & 
Machine Company have also entered into an extensive contract 
to manufacture radiators, &c., for the Fowler Radiator Com- 
pany, Johnstown, la. The foundry and machine shops are be- 
ing operated to their full capacity, and all conditions are favor- 
able for a prosperous year. 


Foundries, 

The Tioga Foundry Company, Philadelphia, Pa., are now oc- 
cupying their new foundry building, the old portion of which 
has been rebuilt to conform with new extensions recently made. 
New cranes, hoists and other mechanical means necessary for 
the modern foundry practice have also been installed. 

The foundry of the Roanoke Machine Works, Roanoke, Va., 
was slightly destroyed by fire February 24. 


The Board-Cummings Foundry Company, 2810 to 2826 
Crowell street, Chicago, have under consideration plans for an 
addition to their plant. The new building is to be 100 x 250 feet 
and of steel and brick construction. It will be equipped with 
the latest appliances, and will be used partly for the manufac- 
ture of steel castings. It is probable that both open hearth and 
crucible castings will be made. 

The Falk Company, Milwaukee, Wis., contractors and bulld- 
ers of complete electric railways, switches, frogs, crossings, &c., 
will build an addition about 200 x 100 feet to their foundry, 
which will double the capacity of that department and increase 
the number of employees by about 100. The contract for the 
structural iron has been let to the American Bridge Company. 

Hardware. 


The Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works, Springfield, Mass., are con- 
templating making an extensive addition to their factory. The 
proposed addition would be about 100 feet in length and four 
stories high. 

The Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company have largely increased 
their electrical and steam power plant at their factory at 120th 
street, Chicago, besides enlarging a number of their departments, 
such as the forge and wrench, lawn mower and cultivator de- 
partments. The improvements will enable them to take better 
care of their numerous customers. 


The Kohler, Hayssen & Stehn Mfg. Company, Sheboygan, 
Wis., advise us that their new enameling plant, destroyed by 
fire February 17, will be rebuilt at once on a larger and better 
plan than before. The company carried full insurance. Their 
power house was saved. Meanwhile they will be able to fill 
orders from the old plant, in which they have resumed opera- 
tions. 

Miscellaneous, 

The announcement is made that the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company have decided to transfer to New- 
port, R. I., all their repair shops for their various boat lines, 
and that in a short time they will begin the construction of 
shops at that point, to cost over $250,000. 

Paul S. Reeves & Son, Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 
Reeves’ tubal bronze and other alloys, have been very busy. 
Among recent deliveries of heavy special castings several cylin- 
ders for paper mill machinery may be noted. These cylinders, 
for which Reeves & Son have a large order, weigh about 2 tons 
each and vary in size from 18 to 28 inches in diameter and from 
140 to 170 inches in length, and are made from an alloy spe- 
cially adapted for their purpose. Trade in railroad work and 
general castings is reported good, and the prospects for an in- 
creased business during the year are considered favorable. 

The Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., have been ex- 
ceedingly busy on their various lines of Iron Age farm and gar- 
den implements. Especially heavy demands have been made on 
their combined fertilizers and combined pivot and fixed wheel 
riding cultivators. ‘The indications for the season’s trade in 
garden implements is considered very favorable, export demand 
has increased, and several heavy shipments for foreign delivery 
have recently been made. Considerable new machinery has re- 
cently been installed by the Bateman Mfg. Company this year 
in order to keep pace with the growing demand for the Iron 
Age tine of goods. 
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The Washington Tool Company, Owatonna, Minn., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $20,000 to $50,000. 


The Westinghouse Friction Draft Gear Company of Pitts- 
burgh have been granted a charter with a nominal capital of 
$10,000. The incorporators are George Westinghouse, H. H. 
Westinghouse, W. D. Uptegraff, M. K. Garrett, and George C. 
Smith. George Westinghouse is the inventor of a friction draft 
gear, an appliance used to lessen the concussion when two raill- 
road cars are pushed together to be coupled. The draft gears 
are now made at the works of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, at Wilmerding. The purpose of the new company is the 
manufacture of the draft gears. Whether the works will be con- 
tinued at Wilmerding, or whether it is the intention of the com- 
pany to erect a new plant, has not yet been made known. 


For the months of January and February the orders of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company of Pittsburgh were $400,000 
larger than for the same period last year. By the annual state- 
ment recently published it was shown that the net earnings were 
23 per cent. of the gross, so that the above increase alone would 
mean $92,000 net, or more than sufficient to pay the present rate 
of dividends on both classes of stock for this year. 


The John W. Swan Company, Lima, Ohio, have organized 
with a capital of $20,000, and succeed to the business of the 
Novelty Machine Works, which was formerly carried on by John 
W. Swan, who will continue to manage the new company. The 
other members are J. O. Hover and J. O. Ohler. They have re- 
cently purchased the plant of the Lima Iron Fence Company on 
Green Pawn avenue, just south of the Chicago & Erie Railway, 
covering 3% acres of ground. The main building is 200 x 50 
feet, two stories in part, with an engine and boiler room 20 x 30 
feet. A blacksmith shop 40 x 60 feet is now under construction. 
The buildings have been equipped with machinery of latest de- 
sign for the manufacture of steam and gas engines, powers, 
pumping jacks, pump, &c., for the oil fields, and are now in oper- 
ation. 


The plant of the Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Company, Detroit, 
Mich., stove trimmings, sheet metal goods and drop forgings, was 
damaged by fire February 28, entailing a loss of $1000. 


The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., have increased their capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
The increase will be used for the construction of a plant to draw 
wire from rods, and about the middle of August they expect to 
have the wire mill in operation in connection with the barb 
wire and wire nail plant. The new mill will make the company 
an independent concern. The officers are W. P. Herron, presi- 
dent; I. A. Detchon, vice-president ; Richard Schweitzer, secre- 
tary; C. D. Veris, treasurer and manager. 


The American Bridge Company are furnishing Wm. Young & 
Co., Mexico City, Mexico, eight bridges to be erected over the 
Sacramento Canal at Torreon, Mexico. 


The South Halsted Street Iron Works, Twenty-sixth and 
Halsted streets, Chicago, have secured the contract for all the 
architectural iron and steel work on the nine-story warehouse 
being erected for Sears, Roebuck & Co., in that city. 


The Magnus Metal Company of Buffalo, N. Y., have purchased 
some land adjoining their plant in Jersey City, N. J., upon 
which they will erect a building which will be a very complete 
laboratory for conducting chemical and physical tests. The 
company intend making a special feature of that department. 


The Automatic Broom Machine Comany have been organized 
at Niles, Ohio. The officials are Hedgwin Head, president, and 
F. L. Head, secretary. 


The Southern Car & Foundry Company, Birmingham. Ala., 
advise us that, having received sufficient orders from railroads 
at Memphis, they have decided not to remove the plant in that 
city, but will operate it where it is. This will in no way affect 
the building of their plant for the manufacture of steel cars at 
Birmingham; preparations are now being made to commence 
work at an early date, and the plans will not be changed for 
their Birmingham plant except to use new machinery where they 
expected to use a part of the Memphis plant. The outlook 
for business is such as to justify them in the belief that they 
will have enough orders to keep all of their shops running to 
full capacity this year. 


The Phenix Wire Works, Detroit, Mich.. were destroyed by 
fire February 25 to the extent of $6000, with $3000 insurance. 
The plant is running as usual under some inconveniences. 


Boston & Maine Railroad, whose motive power shops at Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y., were recently burned, will rebuild the same. 


The Crescent Mfg. Company, at Connellsville, Pa.. manufac- 
turers of plumbers’ supplies, are considering the matter of mov- 
ing their plant to Warren, Ohio. The concern have received 
from the citizens of Warren the offer of a free site and a bonus 
to remove to that place. The concern intend to add a pottery 
department to their plant to enable them to manufacture bath- 
tubs and like ware complete. 

The annual meeting of the American Brass Company was 
held in Waterbury recently. The following directors were 
chosen : Charles F. Brooker, A. A. Cowles, J. S Elton, D. Willis 
James, C. N. Wayland, W. B. Dodge, James A. Doughty, J. P. El- 
ton, E. T. Coe, EB. L. Frisbie, Jr., G. W. Burnham, D. Leroy 
Dresser. At a subsequent meeting the following officers were 
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chosen: President, Charles F. Brooker; first vice-president, Ed- 
ward L. Frisbie, Jr.; second vice-president, Alfred A. Cowles ; 
third vice-president, James S. Elton; secretary and treasurer, 
John P. Elton; auditor, George E. Cole; Executive Committee, 
Charles F. Brooker, E. L. Frisbie, Jr., John P. Elton, A. A. 
Cowles, James A. Doughty. 


The Sharon Coke Company, a subsidiary interest of the 
Sharon Steel Company, have been organized at Sharon, Pa., and 
will probably build by-product coke ovens at Sharon. The incor- 
porators are Senator William Flinn, George W. Darr of Pitts- 
burgh, Frank H. Buhl, John Stevenson, Jr., and James P. Whit- 
la, all of Sharon, Pa. Application for a charter will be made 
March 25. 


The Columbia Bridge Company of Pittsburgh, whose plant at 
present is located at Edenburg, Pa., have bought a site in East 
Carnegie, near Pittsburgh, and will build a new plant at that 
place. It will be much larger than the present one, and will be 
equipped with modern machinery. The main building will be 
100 x 320 feet. 

The International Cream Separator Company of Philadelphia 
have secured a site at Media, Delaware County, upon which they 
will erect a large three-story brick and iron-framed building, to 
be fitted with special machinery. Estimates will be received in 
about a week at the present plant, Tenth and Cherry, Philadel- 
phia. 

James Rees & Sons Company of Pittsburgh, builders of ma- 
rine and land engines and boilers, and iron, steel and wooden 
steamboats, have taken the contract to build for the Canadian 
Development Company a $100,000 tow and passenger craft to ply 
on the Kuron River. The boat is for the North American Trad- 
ing & Transportation Company, and is a duplicate of the tow 
boat “ James Moran,” except the cabin being arranged to accom- 
modate passengers. It will have high pressure engines and sur- 
face condenser with circulating and air pumps, manufactured 
by the Wheeler Condenser Company of 120 Liberty street, New 
York. The model, parts of the hull and all fron work for the 
hull will be gotten out in Pittsburgh and shipped to Seattle, 
where the boat will be erected and tried and will go up under 
her own steam. 

The Imperial Wheel Company, Flint, Mich., are erecting a 
new plant, which is to be in operation August 1. Bids are now 
being received for the following: Four 150 horse-power water 
tube boilers; engine capacity to the extent of 400 horse-power ; 
dynamo capacity from 125 to 250-kw.; motor capacity to the 
extent of 200 to 400 horse-power; conveyers for coal and for 
shavings and cuttings; shafting and belts for entire machine 
equipment; blowers for shavings and sawdust ; heating system 
and dry kilns; industrial railways for handling material ; ele- 
vators and electric wiring; heaters, pumps, &c. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the National Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, held last week, officials were elected as fol- 
lows: Henry M. Wilson, president; Wm. Hardy, first vice-presi- 
dent, and W. H. Hillman, second vice-president. The old secre- 
tary, treasurer and directors were retained. 


———— 


The Columbia Coke Company have been formed with 
a capital stock of $200,000 by Herman Griffin, W. Y. 
Humphreys, Wm. Harris, F. A. Griffin and Alex. Laugh- 
lin, all of Pittsburgh. A 100-oven plant will be built 
this spring near Masontown, in the South Fayette 
County coke field. The company have bought 150 acres 
or more of coking coal in the region. The principal own- 
ers of the Columbia Coke Company are also owners of 
the Bessemer Coke Company, which now have about 650 
ovens in operation. The Griffin plant of 100 ovens was 
built about six months ago in the new Fayette County 
region, while the Bessemer Coke Company also control 
the Empire Coke Company and the Duquesne Coal & 
Coke Company. The Fayette Coke Company, recently or- 
ganized, have started work on a 100-oven plant in the 
Klondike region. 


The plant of the Ellwood City Gas Engline Company, 
Ellwood City, Pa., was burned Tuesday night, March 5. 
It is probable that the plant will be rebuilt on a larger 
seale. 

The Chilleott Evans Chain Company, Allegheny, Pa., 
will be incorporated. The company will make large ad- 
ditions to their plant, greatly increasing their capacity 
for making chain of all kinds. 


The first sheets of the special Pan-American Exposi- 
tion postage stamps have just been finished at the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing at Washington. They 
are printed in two colors. 
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The Iron ana [letal Trades. 





Evidence of the enormous home consumption of this 
country is pouring in from day to day and is a surprise 
to the most sanguine. For the time being it certainly 
disposes of the doubts as to the possible effect of a sharp 
decline in our Iron and Steel export business. 

Nothing has been heard as yet in regard to this sea- 
son’s Ore prices, but apparently the trade has gone 
ahead with little reference to what decision may be 
finally reached. While the heavy buying of Pig Iron 
for Steel making purposes seems to have exhausted 
itself, the large consumers being covered, there has been 
heavy trading in Foundry Pig Iron. The leading firm 
of Pig Iron merchants report that their sales have aver- 
aged close to 10,000 tons per day lately. Not only the 
principal melters of Iron, like the Cast Iron Pipe shops 
and the Malleable Iron founders have been contracting 
for delivery beyond the middle of the year, but the great 
mass of small founders, too, have been placing orders. 
This applies more particularly to all the leading interior 
markets, tidewater points having been relatively quiet. 
Prices have advanced from 75c to $1 per ton above the 
lowest point quietly made early in February and the 
market closes firm. 

The large Steel concerns seem to have turned to melt- 
ing stock for a further supply of raw material, and a 
good deal of activity is reported in Scrap and in Old 
Steel Rails. 

The Steel market is still very bare and premiums are 
quite generally paid for prompt delivery over pool prices. 
It is possible that the Billet Association may this week 
decree that the lagging “ official” prices catch up with 
the market. 

The tendency of prices in Rolled Steel is distinctly 
upward, and if continued may force the United States 
Steel Corporation when they take hold, to face a series of 
relatively high prices. There is talk of lifting Steel 
Plates another $2 per ton, and Pipe has already gone 
up 214 per cent. 

The domestic consumption of Finished Material con- 
tinues extraordinary. As an example the fact may be 
quoted that during February, a short month, the 
American Steel & Wire Company received specifications 
aggregating 160,600 tons, the heaviest month in its 
history. Like information comes from the Plate mills, 
the Structural shops, the Sheet mills and the Bar mills. 
Our reports from the various distributing markets in- 
dicate that work is still coming up in a steady flow, 
80 that employment up to the middle of the year is well 
assured. The spring trade this year is certainly ex- 
ceptionally active in all heavy lines. 

We shall not, therefore, for some time to come, feel 
the decline in the export trade in Iron and Steel. It 
is a different matter in the Metals. Present prices for 
Copper would be out of the question were it not for 
the enormous home demand. The outlook for con- 
sumption in Europe is undoubtedly very blue in all 
branches of the Metal trade. This is shown, too, by 
the way in which Lead and Spelter are acting in 
Europe. It is of interest to note that the leading Pig 


Lead producers here are negotiating with independent 
producers to restrict prouuction, since stocks are getting 
leavy. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type. 
Declines in Italics. 


Mar. 6, Feb. 27. Feb. 6. Mar. 7, 


PIG IRON: 1901 1901. 1901. 1900. 
Foundry Pig, No 2, Standard, Phil 
RIN 5osde2ssenndueus coxadasses $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $22.50 


Foundry Pig, No. 2, Southern, Cin- 


ON ncwneucctvecnmugaeaadiuce 13.75 13.50 13.25 20.25 
Foundry Pig, No. 2, Local, Chicago. 15.00 14.00 14.50 23.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... iéatne Boe 15.50 13.50 24.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh. ‘ . 14.00 14.00 13.00 WS 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago... 17.50 17.50 18.50 5.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 
Stee! Billets, Pittsburgh.. ..... 21.40 3 21.35 19.75 33.00 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia.... ..... 22.00 22.00 21.00 34.50 


Steel Billets, Chicago. 
Wire Rods (delivered) 


Steel Rails, Heavy. Eastern Mill 


id tareriare . 23.00 200 W.75 nom. 
35.00 35.00 35.00 nom, 
26.00 26.00 26.00 35.0 


Spikes, Tidewater...... euiaiticccinens 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.60 
Splice Bars, Tidewater, ............. 1.30 1.30 1.30 2.20 


OLD MATERIAL: 
O. Steel Rails, Chicago, gross ton... 12.50 12.50 12.00 19.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia,,....... 16.00 15.75 15.50 22.50 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago, gross ton.. 18.50 18.06 17.00 23.00 


O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... . 18.00 18.00 18.0u 26.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago, gross ton.. 16.50 16.50 16.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.. 16.50 16.50 17.00 22.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago, gr. ton 12.00 12.00 12.00 17.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Lron Bars. Philadelphia..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.20 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.. ...... 1.50 1.45 1.45 2.30 
Common Iron Bars, Youngstown 1.10 1 35 1.30 215 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......., anaes 1.45 1.45 1.38 2.50 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh....... paaneent 1.35 1.35 1.25 2.45 
Tank Plates, Tidewater ........... ‘ 1.55 1.55 1.55 2.15 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh...... soa latie 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.05 
Beams, Tidewater.......... ........ 1.63 1.63 1.63 2.40 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ covece 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.25 
Angles, Tidewater............ _— 1.53 1.53 1.53 2.40 
Angles, Pittsburgh......... gueenes 1.40 1.40 1.40 2.25 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh 1.70 1.70 1.45 1.95 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh ... 175 1.75 1.50 2.25 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh.... ..... 3.05 3.05 2.85 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh....... 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.80 
Wire Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh. ...., 2.30 2.30 2.30 3.20 
Cut Nails, Mill.... 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.50 
METALS: 

Copper, New York ... .......-.4. 17.00 17.00 16.87% 16.25 
Spelter, St. Louis . .......... — 3.80 3.824 3.77% 447% 
BOGE HOW WORE. 2.0 ccccccccecciscce 43744 4.3874 137% 4.70 
Lead, St. Louis. ‘ 4.22% 41.22% 4.17% 457% 
Tin, New York. .. . 6.25 2.50 %.35 84.25 
Antimony, Hallett, New York ..... 9.25 9.25 9.25 9.75 
Nickel, New York........ eee 55.00 55.00 55.00 38.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic Bessemer, 100 

Sati BON TOME: oexae. ves ice see 4.19 4.19 4.19 4.84 


Chicago, (By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Fisher Building. | 
CuicaGo. March 6, 1901. 


The market is active and prices are firm, with an 
upward tendency all along the line. Transactions may 
not have been so heavy as during the previous week, 
but the buying movemert is well sustained and not a 
single discouraging feature is observed. 

Pig Iron.—The business placed during the week 
reached an aggregate tonnage of probably 40,000. One 
large consumer is stated to have purchased about 15,000 
tons, part being for Malleable purposes and part Foundry 
crades. The outlook for continued business is excellent, 
several large inquiries being now under negotiation, 
one of which is for 4000 tons. Prices have advanced 
considerably. The Southern furnace companies made 
two advances auring + e week of 25c. each, while local 
Iron is up $1. Quotations a~> as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $17.50 to $18.00 
Lec! Coke. Foundry, Ne. 2. sccececes 15.50 to 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 14.50 to 15.00 
Reeel Bese Fit. Bec vce kon nocsececs 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.50 to 16.75 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.65to 16.10 
Aa! ee rrr 15.40 to 15.65 
Beathers Cole, NO. Be. cicccesccscss 14.90 to 15.15 
—ea— OS re 14.40 to 14.65 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.40 to 15.65 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.90 to 15.15 
WES. Tis viccccnvcssrevsse saaee 13.65 to 13.90 
Gray Forge and Mottled............. 3.65 to 13.90 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

SOR on Gran ao sne es enemeaa ees 15.00 to 17.00 
Te Be FOE. 6 0 ce ce vececvacce 16.50 to 18.00 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 20.65 to 21.00 
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alleable Sse . Le aeiighes 15.50 to 16.00 
Standard Bessemer, si ucky Silvery, See 
"8 per cent. Silicon....... ee TS .. 17.50 to 18.00 

Bars.—The hi~her prices now asked have checked 
small busines to me extent, but manufacturers re- 
port that they are receiving more orders than they have 
expected, and inquiries lead them to believe that rates 
will be easily maintained. Large consumers of Steel 
Bars are feeling the market ~elative to placing contracts 
for delivery during the last half of the year. An offer 
of 1.60c. for Steel Bars for delivery beginning in July 
was made to a leading Steel works and refused. Mill 
shipments of either Common Iron or Steel Bars are now 
quoted at 1.55¢c., Chicago. It may be possible to secure 
Bar Iron of large sizes from some of the independent 
mills at a shade under those rates, but the supply 
thus available is certainly limited. Hoops are held at 
1.90¢., base, Chicago, for mill shipments. Jobbers report 
a steady demand from stock which keeps assortments 
somewhat broken owing to difficulty in securing satis- 
factory shipment from mills. Small lots of Common 
Iron are quoted at 1.90c. to 2c., from stock, but Steel 
prices are not uniform, some houses quoting 1.90c., while 
others name 1.70c. to 1.75c. Hoops are quoted at 2.10c. 
to 2.35c., base. 

Car Material.—Manuiacturers of cars and car equip- 
ment are steady buyers of all kinds of stock. The car 
works in this vicinity were never so crowded with 
orders as at present, and fresh business continues to 
come forward. ; 

Structural Material.—The Chicago office of a leading 
structural mill has secured the contract for the Napoleon 
Hill Building at Memphis, requiring 500 tons. It is ex- 
pected that some large building contracts will now soon 
be let in this city, taking heavy tonnage. Local offices 
are figuring on Steel grain elevator projects along the 
lakes, one of which will require 5000 tons of Shapes 
and 5000 tons of Plates. Mill shipments are quoted as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 inches and un- 
der, 1.65¢.; 18 inches and over, 1.75c.; Angles, 3 inches 
and over, 1.55c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.65c. rates; 
Tees, 1.70c.; Universal Plates, 1.55c. to 1.60c. Small lots 
of Beams and Channels from local yards are quoted at 
2.10c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 1.80c. to 1.85c. rates, and Tees, 
1.95c. to 2c. 

Plates.—Numerous orders have been placed both with 
the local mills and representatives of the Eastern mills. 
The mill business is more active than store trade, 
although the latter is by no means stagnant. The de- 
feat in Congress of the River and Harbor bill cuts off 
considerable business contingent on its passage. One 
order of Plates for 4000 tons has been canceled on this 
account. Reports are in circulation that an advance 
of $2 per ton is soon to be made, probably this week. 
Mill shipments of Tank Plate, 14-inch and heavier, in 
carload lots, are quoted at 1.55c. to 1.60c., Chicago; 
Flange, 1.65c.; Marine, 1.75c. Jobbers quote small lots 
from store at 1.80c. to 2c. for Tank, and 2.10c. to 2.25c. 
for Flange. 

Sheets.—Manufacturers are receiving some orders at 
the advanced prices. Large consumers have by no 
means completely covered their wants, and are obliged 
to take additional quantities, however reluctant they 
may be to pay the advance. Mill shipments of No. 27 
Black are quoted at 3.30c., Chicago, and Galvanized, 
70 per cent. off. Jobbers have not established uniform 
prices for small lots and consequently some irregularity 
in quotations is observed. No. 27 Black Sheets are 
being quoted at prices ranging from 3.35c. to 3.60c., 
while Galvanized Sheets are in the same way, being 
quoted at prices varying from 65 and 10 to 70. Wood’s 
Smooth No. 27 is held at 3.70c. Ordinary Sheets, No. 
18, are being quoted at 2.75c.; No. 16, 2.40c.; No. 14, 
2.30c.; No. 12, 2.20c.; No. 10, 2.10c. 

Merchant Pipe.—The demand is excellent, all classes 
of consumers being in the market for good quantities. 
Manufacturers’ prices, random lengths, are as follows: 


Less than 
In carloads. carloads. 
Bik. Galvd. Blk. Galvd. 
\% to % inch and 11 to 12 inches....... 59.2 46.2 54.9 40.9 


RN eee 66.7 53.3 61.9 49.9 
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Boiler Tubes.—A very good trade is reported, with 
prices unchanged, but an early advance quite confidently 
expected. We quote as follows: 


Steel. Iron. 
i NO se kas koe seo eh lS hee 50 40 
i cre he edith Siatle aah ae a\b thee Ww oe oe 50 42% 
Pe cca cnhe des baea hae saenadesenees 60 50 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Probably 10,000 tons 
would cover the Rail sales of the week. Splice Bars, 
1.40c. to 1.50¢.; Spikes, 1.75c. to 1.80c. from mill; Track 
Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 2.55¢c. to 2.60c., and with 
Square Nuts, 2.40c. to 2.45c. 

Billets.—A sale of Bessemer Billets is reported at 
$24, delivered ‘in this vicinity. The local Billet makers 
are completely sold up and are making no quotations. 
Southern Open Hearth Billets are quoted at $24, Chi- 
eago, for delivery beginning three months hence, none 
being available for earlier shipment. Small quantities 
of Open Hearth Billets are being sold from store at 
1.25c. per Ib. 

Merchant Steel.—Quite a good tonnage is being 
booked in quantities running from carload to 200 tons. 
Mill shipments, Chicago delivery, are quoted as follows: 
Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; Smooth 
Finished Tire, 1.75c. to 1.95¢e.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.15¢. to 2.40c.; Toe Calk, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Sleigh Shoe, 
1.70¢e. to 1.90¢e.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c. to 2.60c.; Cold Rolled 
Shafting, 55 off. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Stee} 
are quoted at 6c. for carloads and 7c. from store; 
Specials, 18c. upward. 

Old Material.—A better feeling is observed througbh- 
out the Scrap trade. Dealers are quite confident that 
the advances in new products will enable them to get 
better prices for the stocks which they hold and are 
therefore not disposed to make concessions. Consumers 
are taking more material as a result of their improving 
business. Steel Scrap is in particularly good demand. 
The following are approximate quotations per gross ton: 


en Ns a ace aa Re pla de ew ale ie $18.50 to $19.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 12.50 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 14-50 to 15.00 
Heavy Relaying BGuUs.....scccccscccs 20.00 to 22.00 
 &  &  __ RRR SPR 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Pn «+ sasasr tub hbedsscecanscs 10.00 to 10.50 
RN ES ra 10.00 to 11.00 
a te Ss wwe cwkwesdceceunnés 9.00 to 9.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
I RS oe oaks oe vine wen etad $16.50 to $17.00 
Pn Se ES cn cea Sedeeneoveaee wae 18.50 to .00 
NS sane b> 6 bandas on sumo 15.00 to 15.50 
ee OO Be eae 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 12.50 to 13.00 
CC. 2 ta soe san bos 6 bible a0 eb 15.00 to 16.00 
EO. 0k I ID. on 00 00:0 0 6:0.0:0 00-08 11.50 to 12.50 
i ee CE: wopcccucsaces 5b 9.50 to 10.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings.............. 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.50to 8.00 
Li) scbks biodes epee seh ede-e 3.25 to 3.50 
Ee noo coe cb cubes cies « 4.00 to 4.50 
i, MS ain pnb on oe auie 60 0 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 2 Bollers, SRA 7.50 to 8.00 
Heavy Cast re Ry eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 8.00 to 8.50 
ee Orr 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural Malleable................ 10.00 to 10.50 


Metals.—Lake Copper is quoted at 17%c., and Casting 
prands at 17%c. in carload lots. Pig Lead is moving 
slowly, but prices are still held at 4.32\%4c. for Desil- 
verized and 4.42\4c. for Corroding, in 50-ton lots. 

Coke.—A sustained demand is reported for Coke, 
particularly for foundry use. Standard Connellsville 
Coke has been advanced to $5, Chicago, for 72-hour 
Foundry, but other grades are to be had at a little 
lower price. 





Cincinnati. (ay telegraph.) 

Office of The Iron Age, Fifth and Main streets, ; 

CrxcrnnatTI, March 6,1901. ( 
Contrary to the general expectations, the rise in 
prices which was noticed in last week’s report did not 
check the buying movement to any perceptible degree, 
and all the week business has poured in to the several) 
offices in a way that is highly satisfactory. It is believed 
that February, just closed, has been a record breaker. 
and March so far has been prolific in good business. 
On Tuesday actual ordering was rather light, but the 
amount of inquiry was unusually heavy, betokening a 
continuation of the present trading. Most of the buying 
has been for delivery from July to September, with oc- 
casional orders for the balance of the year. All grader 
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of Coke Iron have been selling freely with the exception 
of the Silveries and other special Irons. Some Basic has 
been disposed of on the basis of about $12, Birmingham. 
Forge Irons were rather light sellers. The market on 
the basis of the present quotations is very strong, and 
while there may not be a very great amount of Iron sold 
within the next few days, owing to the fact that buy- 
ers are threshing the market for weak spots, yet the 
quiet spell is not thought likely to continue more than a 
week at the outside. While the maximum prices here- 
with may be a little above what is generally expected, 
yet on the basis of the minimum the situation may be 
regarded as strong. All that has been said regarding 
consumption is reiterated and the general situation is 
rosy. Freight rate from Birmingham is $2.75 to this 
point; from Hanging Rock district, $1. We quote, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


ee $14.25 to $14.75 
ge Sea 13.75 to 14.00 
OE OS eee 13.25 to 13.5 

PO CO PO Mvicscaccvecosses 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 12.25 to 12.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 12.25 to 12.50 
Ee wa cok icon eeahew.é 17.00 to 17.50 
Ohio ef SS SAS RS eS ae 16.00 to 16.50 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.50 to 15.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 8............ 13.50 to 13.75 
NE QOD ce cncbencécvtcenees «++. to 14.75 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, chilling 


SE Souwes Wie eae hw bw sb aes 0 54s $18.75 to $19.75 
Standard Southern Car Wheel, No. 2.. 17.75to 18.75 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 18.50 to 19.00 


_ 


Philadelphia. 
Office of The Iron Age, Forrest Building, 
PHILADELPALA, Pa., March 5, 1901. f 

Notwithstanding so many favorable developments 
in other directions, markets in this vicinity are unre- 
sponsive. There is a good business, but in most lines 
supplies are large enough to prevent any advance in 
prices, so that for all practical purposes last week’s re- 
port would fit in again to-day. There are evidences of 
improvement in other localities, however, which are 
bound to affect us before long, the wonder is that they 
have not done so already. The purchasing circle from 
the West is gradually widening, coming nearer and 
nearer, besides taking in a greater variety of articles 
week by week. The first movement was in Basic Pig, 
then in Mill Irons, and while the demand for these is 
unabated, Steel and other Scrap material is being bid 
for at relatively better prices than local buyers have 
been paying. There can only be one result to operations 
of this kind, but how long it will be before it becomes 
effective remains for the future to disclose. 

Pig Iron.—In spots the market is better, but the area 
is not wide enough -to permit of any change in quota- 
tions. It is curious that 10 to 15 per cent. of the product 
has been permitted to pretty nearly fix the price for the 
entire market, but it is a fact nevertheless. Salesmen 
are confronted with prices lower than they are permit- 
ted to quote, and when the report reaches headquarters, 
the reply has too often been, ‘“‘ Meet the market, we must 
keep our trade,” whereas by waiting a little the orders 
would be sent in any way. There would not be enough 
Iron at $14 to $14.50 for No. 2 Plain, and $14.75 to $15.25 
for No. 2 X, to supply all demands if the strong com- 
panies had a little more backbone and maintained firm 
quotations, but until they realize that fact the market 
is bound to be weak and irregular. There are some 
Irons that really cannot be sold at higher figures until 
standard grades take a firm position, but if that was 
done there would soon be a better market all around. 
These remarks are not made for the purpose of criticis- 
ing salesmen or furnace agents, but rather to put the 
blame where it belongs—viz., at headquarters. There 
is a recognized difference of 50c. to 75c. in the buyers’ 
estimates between the values of new brands (and some 
that are not new) and standard Irons, but if makers of 
the latter place their products in competition with less 
favorite grades, prices suffer along the entire line. This 
feature of the situation has been discussed very gener- 
ally in Iron offices during the past week, and some ex- 
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press a determination to stop quoting rather than fol- 
low these will o’ the wisps any further. Sales during 
the week have been in fair volume, but they cover a 
wide range of prices, $14.25 low for No. 2 Plain, and 
$14.75 low for No. 2 X, and on the high side, $14.75 for 
No. 2 Plain, and $15.50 for No. 2 X, and possibly a shade 
higher on a few special lots, general asking prices 
being about as follows for seaboard and nearby points, 
and about 25c. lower in the Harrisburg and Baltimore 
districts: No. 1 X Foundry, $16 to $16.25; No. 2 X Foun- 
dry, $15 to $15.50; No. 2 Plain, $14.25 to $14.75; Standard 
Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; Ordinary Gray Forge, $13.50 
to $13.75; Basic (Chilled), $14 to $14.25. 

Billets.—There is a gradual hardening in the price of 
Billets, although officially there is no quotable change. 
Premiums of $1 to $2 per ton have to be paid, however, 
to get reasonably satisfactory deliveries, and even then 
it requires a good deal of shopping around to secure 
what is wanted. Sales last week at $1.50 premium for 
several thousand tons and later 1000-ton lots at $2 pre- 
mium. Nominal prices are $21 for Bessemer and $22 for 
Open Hearth. 

Plates.—There is no special movement, but business 
is abundant in all directions, and mills have no need to 
seek for orders; the difficulty is to take care of what 
comes along. Prospects could not well be better than 
they are to-day, as all the large consumers, and in fact 
bothlargeand small consumers, are loaded up with work, 
and have plenty more ready for acceptance, soon as it 
can be properly handled. Prices are unchanged as fol- 
lows, but an advance is expected at almost any time: 
Plates 44-inch and thicker, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Universals, 
1.55¢. to 1.60c.; Flange, 1.65c. to 1.75c.; Charcoal [ron 
Plates, C. H. No. 1, 2.25c.; Best Flange, 2.75c.; Fire Box, 
3.25¢. 

Structural Material.—There is a great scarcity of ma- 
terial for early delivery, and with the approach of spring, 
when outdoor work can be pushed more vigorously, the 
difficulty in obtaining material is likely to be more pro- 
nounced. Prices are of course very firm, and are likely 
to be dearer in the near future, but for the present they 
are as follows for seaboard and nearby points: Angles, 
38-inch and upward, 1.65c. to 1.75¢c.; less than 3-inch, 
1.50c. to 1.60¢c.; Beams and Channels, 15-inch and up- 
ward, 1.65c. to 1.75c. 

Bars.—There is a good demand, but orders can readily 
be placed at 1.35c. to 1.40c. at mill for Refined Iron. The 
output is very heavy and with a decrease in shipments 
to foreign countries it is less difficult to place orders 
than it was some time ago. Steel Bars are very strong, 
however, seaboard quotations being as follows: Iron 
Bars, 1.40c. to 1.50¢c.; Steel Bars, 1.50c. to 1.60c. 

Sheets.—The demand is entirely beyond the capacity 
of the mills to supply, and a great deal of business has 
been turned down, simply because it could not be han- 
dled. Prospects indicate increasing scarcity. Prices for 
small lots best Sheets as last quoted (common Sheets 
two-tenths less): No. 10, 2.25c.; No. 14, 2.45¢.; No. 16, 
2.65¢.; Nos. 18-20, 3.15c.; Nos. 21-24, 3.25c.; Nos. 26, 27, 
8.30c.; No. 28, 3.45c. to 3.50e. 

Old Material.—There is a very active demand for 
Steel Scrap, Western buyers bidding relatively better 
prices than have been paid by local buyers. Choice Melt- 
ing Stock has been sold in lots of 500 to 3000 or 4000 
tons at $16.25 to $16.50, and Old Steel Rails at $16. 
Choice No. 1 Railroad Scrap has also been sold in large 
lots at $19.50 to $20.50, other descriptions as quoted be- 
low for deliveries in buyers’ yards: Choice Railroad 
Scrap, $19.50 to $20.50; No. 1 Yard Scrap, $13 to $14; No. 
2 Light Scrap, $12 to $13; Machinery Cast, $14 to $14.50; 
Heavy Steel Scrap, $16 to $16.50; Old Iron Rails, $18 to 
$19; Old Steel Rails, $15.75 to $16; Wrought Turnings, 
$10 to $10.50; Cast Borings, $8 to $8.25; Old Car Wheels, 
$16.50 to $17; Iron Axles, $20 to $22; Steel Axles, $17 to 
$18. 

Some parties have asked the Board of Trade of Mas- 
sillon, Oliio, for a site and a loan of $200,000, agreeing 
to locate a steel manufacturing plant at that place. The 
matter is now being considered and the proposition may 
be accepted. 
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Cleveland. one mill, and others report good sized orders coming in 


CLEVELAND, On10, March 5, 1901. 

Iron Ore.—Developments in the last week have en- 
tirely upset the plans of the Ore shippers and the vessel- 
men in this district. The Ore men have been ready to fix 
prices for the season as soon as the market conditions 
developed sufficiently to indicate what amount of the 
raw material will be demanded. Affairs in the Pig Iron 
market are shaping up for the future, indicating a pos- 
sible large demand for Ore, and yet the shippers hold off 
on their prices. They are waiting until the policy of the 
United States Steel Corporation has been developed, 
which, if current reports are to be relied upon, may 
change their attitude toward the trade entirely. Ves- 
sel men had about decided that they would be compelled 
to accept a low rate of freight for the season when the 
marine engineers went out on a strike. Their demands 
entail certain revolutions in the methods of handling 
boats which the owners are not willing to concede and 
a protracted struggle is looked for. It is now generally 
believed that no lake movements will be made this year 
before the middle or latter part of June, in which case 
the original estimates on freights will have to be entirely 
revised. The results of the advent of these two new con- 
ditions are that the market is again unsettled, with no 
definite plans for the future. All are waiting develop- 
ments. 

Pig Iron.—The boom in the Pig Iron trade has been 
so pronounced during the last few days that the fur- 
nacemen have begun to plead caution among themselves 
and to the shippers, fearing a return of the conditions 
of 1899. when the prices were so high as to be prohibi- 
tive. The last week bas seen an advance in all grades, 
and such heavy sales that the merchant furnaces are 
announcing that their capacities are becoming filled up 
until July 1. This is making the buyers nervous, and 
they are ordering in large quantities, being willing to pay 
any reasonable price. This has resulted in slight ad- 
vances with others promised in a short time. Hereto- 
fore sales have been restricted to the first half of the 
year, owing to the inactivity of the Ore association, but 
now, regardless of the attitude of the Ore men, the buy- 
ers have covered their needs into a portion of the second 
half of the year. The sales have not been heavy, but 
some have been made. Bessemer and basic Irons are the 
leaders, and both have advanced to $15 at the furnaces 
this week. Heavy sales have been made at these prices. 
Off Basic is being quoted at $14, but no sales are re- 
ported because the output of the furnaces is already filled 
for some time to come. The price of Foundry Irons has 
also advanced. No. 1 Foundry is quoted at $14.50, Valley 
furnace, and No. 2 at $14. 


Finished Material.—The Steel market took a general 
spurt this week, all grades showing up strong with good 
stiff prices and large sales. The inquiries are also gen- 
erally heavy, indicating the prospect of still larger busi- 
ness in the future. There is only one grade that shows 
any advance so far, although rumors have it that others 
are to follow. Bars are being quoted generally at 1.40c., 
Pittsburgh, with some milis demanding 1.45c. The mills 
which have no product of which to dispose are holding 
nominally to 1.35c., but it is not believed that any sales 
would be made ai that figure. The sales have been as 
heavy as the condition of the plants will permit. Quite 
a good order of Splice Bars was placed this week, being 
about 15,000 pzirs. The Billet market is strong, owing 
to the fact that the demand is growing and the supply 
is very strong. One order was placed this week for 3000 
tons at $21, delivered. The old price holds firm, nom- 
inally $19.75, Pittsburgh, although consumers are pay- 
ing $2 and $3 a ton to obtain prompt deliveries. The 
railroads are now demanding shipments on their orders 
of Rails placed earlier in the year. The building season 
is about to open, soft weather having set in in certain 
sections. This week has seen an order placed for about 
2000 tons of Rails at the association price, $26. Struc- 
tural Material is also in demand with chances for prompt 
deliveries fair. The sales have been, in accordance with 
the general spirit of the market, .brisk. An order for 
3000 tons of Shapes at association prices was taken by 


steadily. No effort has been made to change the prices, 
1.50e. on Beams and Channels and $1.40c. on Angles, 
Pittsburgh, holding firm. The Plate market is looking 
up some. Already there is a report that the Steel men 
are soon to meet and advance the price to 1.50c., Pitts- 
burgh, and in anticipation of this movement it is said 
that some of the concerns are already quoting the higher 
figure. Whatever the price may be, the condition of the 
plants will not warrant many orders being taken. One 
sale of 1000 tons of Plates was made this week. 

Old Iron.—The market is stronger this week than it 
has been, but with no marked tendency toward better 
prices. The dealers are disposing of large quantities of 
material they have had on hand at the old prices. 
These are: No. 1 Wrought, $15 net; Cast Scrap $13 net; 
Stove Plate, $10 net; Old Car Wheels, $17.50 gross; Cast 
Iron Borings, $5.75; Heavy Steel, $13.50. 


-— 
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St. Louis, (y Telegraph ) 
Office of The Iron Age, 1205 Chemical ae 
Sr. Louis, March 6, 1901. 

Pig Iron.—The activity in the Pig Iron market dur- 
ing the past week was but slightly less than that reported 
in last issue. Prices obtained were, in some cases, $1 
higher than those secured by the early sellers. Probably 
12,000 tons additional were contracted for and in some 
quarters the interest aroused by advancing prices has not 
yet abated. Some round orders figured in the aggregate 
tonnage, but it is remarked that the number of orders 
specifying moderate tonnage indicated the general need 
for Iron. Southern furnaces received the majority of 
the business and have materially stiffened their prices 
for Pig lron, because of the changed condition of sales 
books. Foundrymen have quite freely covered needs to 
July, and in some cases to October. Prices below bear 
a third advance of 25c., and even higher quotations are 
being named. Some brands of Coke will bear an ad- 
vance of 20c. after March 15, with the further prospect 
of a second advance April 1. So far this increase is not 
concurred in by all operators. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $14.75 to $15.00 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 13.25 to 13.50 
tie le. EE Sr ere 14.75 to 15.00 
A Aa hive site nhc bade ates Mies Kis niaitatks 14.25 to 14.50 
I Os a Gee ee aie a ee ah are 13.00 to 13.25 


Bars.—The Bar market is remarkably active, amount- 
ing almost toarush. Mills are so filled with orders that 
instances have developed where but slight increases 
over specifications were checked up and refused accept- 
ance at any price. Delivery seems to acutely concern all 
factors, makers of finished goods being in receipt of 
heavy business. Inquiries for Bars continue, and for 
liberal tonnage. Sheets and Hoops, at advanced prices, 
are in strong demand. Plate mills are now filling up 
with desirable business and expect to have their output 
booked well ahead. Mill prices op Iron and Steel Bars 
are now 1.55c. to 1.60c., half extras, East St. Louis. Job- 
bers’ prices to-day remain at 1.65c., full extras, carloads, 
and 1.75¢c. to 2c. for less than carloads. It is expected 
that jobbers’ prices will be advanced to-morrow. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rails are in good inquiry, 
Coal operators taking a fair tonnage of Light Sections. 
There is an especially active demand all over the dis- 
trict for Spikes and Bolts, prompt shipment being a con- 
dition of sale. We quote Steel Splice Bars, 1.40c. to 
1.50¢c.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.40¢c.; with Hexagon 
Nuts, 2.50c.; Spikes, 1.75¢. to 1.85¢. 

Pig Lead.—A brisk demand is noted for Pig Lead, and 
prices are firmly held. Chemical is bid for at 4.22\%c., 
but this is under producers’ ideas. Other Missouri 
brands are quotable at same figure. Desilverized re- 
mains at 4.32%4c. Lead Ore remained at $46 per ton. 

Spelter.—The producers are well sold ahead. and re- 
port a satisfactory business; 3.80c. is considered the mar- 
ket, although bids to-day carried only 3.75¢. to 3.77M%e. 
Additional reports are out that Zinc Ore will be exported 
and at a price of $31. It is held that this will only net 
miners about $20 for 60 per cent. Ore. The latter assay 
is salable at $24 to local smelters. During the week top 
srade brought $27 per ton. 
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Pittsburgh. 


Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PittspurGH, March 6,1901. $ 


(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—There is a continued shortage in Pig Iron 
for prompt shipment, and Bessemer Iron for March de- 
livery has sold at $15 at furnace. For March, April and 
May, $14.75 could be done. The market is very strong, 
but the large consumers are pretty well covered and in- 
quiries are nearly altogether for small lots. There is a 
fairly active demand for Forge Iron, and it is strong at 
$14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. Foundry Iron is also more 
active, and is better in price. We quote Standard Bes- 
semer Iron at $14.75 to $15 at Valley Furnace, or $15.50 
to $15.75 Pittsburgh, the higher price being for prompt 
Iron. Gray Forge is about $13.50 at Valley furnaces, or 
$14 to $14.25, Pittsburgh. No. 2 Foundry is $14.50 to 
$15, Pittsburgh. We note sales of 3000 to 4000 tons of 
Bessemer Iron for prompt delivery at $15 at Valley fur- 
nace. 


Billets.—All kinds of prices are being paid for Steel. 
Where a consumer wants a small lot for prompt ship- 
ment he has to pay from $2 to $3 a ton above pool prices. 
It is claimed that Steel has sold as high as $22.50, Pitts- 
burgh. The Billet Association is to meet in New York 
on Friday, March 8, but whether an advance in price will 
be made is a question. Some in the trade believe that 
the United States Steel Corporation will not desire thus 
early to put up prices of Steel, but the fact remains that 
the market is away above pool prices, and it is possible 
an advance of $2 a ton or thereabouts may be made. 
Small Billets are very scarce, and are bringing high 
prices. There are no large inquiries for Billets in the 
market, the large consumers being covered by contracts. 


Muck Bar.—We quote standard grades of Muck Bar 
at $26 to $26.50, Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—A meeting of the Plate Association is to be 
held in New York on Thursday, March 7. It is probable 
that the base price on Tank quality, 44-inch and heavier, 
will be advanced to 1.50c.. with the usual differential 
for higher grades. Plates for prompt shipment are 
bringing 0.1c. or more advance over pool prices. 

Rods.—There is an active demand for Rods and the 
market is very firm. It is claimed the leading producer 
is practically out of the market as a seller. Jones & 
Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburgh, will be in the market 
about April 1, with a daily production of 300 tons of 
Rods. 

(By Mail.) 

The situation in the Iron trade is very strong, ton- 
nage being heavy and prices firm. On some lines of 
Finished Material, and on Billets, premiums continue to 
be paid for prompt-deliveries. Tonnage on the books 
of the mills is large, and it is pretty certain that the 
present activity will continue up to July 1 or longer. 
There is much conjecture as to the policy of the United 
States Steel Corporation as regards prices. It is the 
opinion of a large part of the trade that it will be the 
policy of the new interest to keep prices at a point that 
will discourage competition as much as possible, but at 
the same time allow sufficient margin of profit to meet 
charges. The claim is made that the interest on bonds 
and preferred stock will amount to at least $6 and per- 
haps $7 a ton. This is based on an output of about 
7,000,000 tons of Finished material annually. Bessemer 
Pig Iron continues firm at $14.75 to $15 at furnace. Bil- 
lets are commanding from $1 to $2 a ton advance over 
pool prices, while Finished Material is active and prices 
strong. The recent advances in Bars, Sheets and Skelp 
are being firmly held. 


Ferromanganese.—There is not much doing, the large 
consumers being covered by contracts for their season’s 
requirements. We quote 80 per cent. foreign and domes- 
tic Ferro at $62.50, delivered. 

Bars.—We note a continued heavy demand for Bars 
and the market is very strong, with some of the leading 
mills not promising deliveries inside of 60 to 90 days. 
Consumers who placed contracts some time since, when 
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prices were much lower, are not only taking this ton- 
nage out, but have come in the market and bought 
more. All the Bar mills in the central West have a 
heavy tonnage on their books and some are behind in 
deliveries. For carload lots the price of Steel Bars is 
1.40c. at mill, and 1.45c. in small lots. For a very nice 
specification and large tonnage it is possible 1.35¢c. might 
be named by a few sellers. The general market, how- 
ever, is represented by the quotation of 1.40c. at mill. 
In Iron Bars prices are firm, and the mills have enough 
tonnage on their books to take their output for the next 
two or three months or longer. We quote Common Iron 
Bars at 1.40c. to 1.45c. at mill and 1.50c. for Refined 
Iron Bars. 


Structural Material.—The mills rolling Structural 
Shapes are crowded with orders, and a large amount of 
work is coming in and is being closed. In fact, some 
of the Structural mills have taken on more tonnage than 
they can turn out in time specified in the contracts, and 
as a result are behind in deliveries. A great deal of 
bridge work is being placed, most of it going to the lead- 
ing bridge interest. Some new buildings for the Sharon 
Steel Company involving considerable tonnage have 
been placed. There has been no intimation of any ad- 
vance in prices. We quote: Beams and Channels up 
to 15-inch, 1.50¢c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; Angles, 3 to 6 
inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50c.; under 


3 inches, 1.25¢.; Zees, 1.50c.; Tees, 1.55c.; Steel Bars, 
1.25¢e. to 1.35¢., half extras, at mill; Universal and 


Sheared Plates, 1.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—There is an active demand for Plates, and 
some of the mills are so crowded with orders that they 
are quoting 1.10c. over regular pool prices. It is pretty 
certain the price of Plates will be put at 1.50c., base, for 
Tank Plate before long. We quote: Beams and Chan- 
nels up to 15-inch, 1.50c.; over 15-inch, 1.60c.; Angles, 3 
to 6 inches, inclusive, 1.40c.; over 6 inches, 1.50c.; under 
3 inches, 1.25¢c.; Zees, 1.50c.; Tees, 1.55¢c.; Steel Bars, 
1.25c. to 1.35¢c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.40c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—A good deal of tonnage is being 
placed and the mills are actively employed both on old 
contracts and on new orders. Prices are firm and some 
of the mills ask for specifications before naming prices. 
We quote: Plow Slabs, 4-inch and heavier, 1.60c., base; 
Tire, 1.50c.; Toe Calk, 1.75¢c.; Bessemer Machinery 
Steel, 1.40c.; Smooth Finished Steel, 1.75c.; Rolled Lay 
Steel, 2.75c.; Hammered Lay Steel, 3.50c.; Plow Slabs, 
1.80¢c.; Cold Rolled and Cold Drawn Shafting, 55 per 
cent. off in carload lots, 50 per cent. in less than carload 
lots, delivered in base territory. Tool Steel, 7c. and up- 
ward, according to quality. On Tool Steel freight is 
allowed east of the Mississippi River. Some of the 
mills are naming lower prices on Tool Steel than are 
quoted above. 


Sheets.—So far as we can learn none of the Sheet 
mills outside of the leading interest are quoting prices 
on Sheets for delivery within the next 60 days. In 
fact, some of the mills report that they are practically 
out of the market until July. The leading interest is 
holding 27 Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass, at 
3.10c., and 28 at 3.20c. It is possible some of the outside 
Sheet mills might slightly shade tbese prices, without 
specifying delivery. We quote Galvanized Sheets at 
70 and 5 per cent. off in carload lots, maker’s mill, and 
note a very active demand. 


Skelp.—As noted last week, prices on Skelp are 
higher, notably for Iron. There is a good demand and 
prompt delivery of Iron Skelp is hard to obtain. We 
quote Grooved Iron Skelp at 1.70c. and Sheared at 1.75c.; 
Steel Skelp is held at 1.45c. to 1.50c., f.o.b. cars, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—We note a continued active de- 
mand for Tubular Goods and the market is firm. Now 
that the United States Steel Corporation are assured, it 
may be stated as a certainty that the proposed Tube mill 
to be built by Carnegie Steel Company at Conneaut will 
never be erected. In fact, there was a good deal of 
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skepticism among the trade from the first as regards 
this plant. Prices to consumers are as follows: 
Merchant Pipe. 


Per cent. Per cent. 

Black. Galvd. 
¥% to % inch and 11 to 12 inch............ 61 48 
ee ote eet Ere eae le G’k-o sw ae & oe 6814 56 

Casing, Random Lengths. 

8. & 8. I, J. 
eee ee rr 58 534, 
I. SOE oe tai ba a te ub ble he per a 63 59 
SR eee ee 65 61% 

Casing, Cut Lengths, 

8. & S. I. J 
DR AS iioire ace cae rake we eas 5314 49 
SOY Serer ie ee re ee 59 55 
eRe I EN 5 5.6 5905580455560 5000000605 61% 57% 

Boiler Tubes. Up to 22 feet. 
Steel. Per cent. 
1 inch to 1% inch and 2% Inch to 5 inch, inclusive... 68% 
es Re. TREN: » sa sc ctr ev stionneecses 63 
i eS ss in cae bas bb bin we a OS SS be Rae we 62 
Iron. 

Ree Oe 2a Oe OOS BiG PAG... ccc erscecessoave 49% 
es coe i eek bane ie Maen w a's aa 45 
Ne ee 57 


It should be noted, however, that prices to jobbers are 
from 5 to 7% per cent. less than those given above. 

Coke.—The Coke market is very active, demand be- 
ing probably as heavy as at any time during the hight 
of the Iron boom in 1899. Output in the Connellsville 
region is steadily increasing, and more ovens are being 
blown in nearly every day. Last week the output was 
226,445 tons, an increase over the previous week of 
12,344 tons. About 90 per cent. of the ovens in the 
Connellsville region are active, and ovens in other Coke 
making districts are being fired nearly every day. The 
Coke trade is still hampered by a serious shortage in 
ears and rolling stock. We quote strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke at $1.75 to $1.85, and are advised that 
sales have been made at the higher price. Strictly Con- 
nelisville 72-hour Foundry and Crushed Coke is quoted 
at $2.50 a ton, and other brands at $2 to $2.25 a ton at 
oven. Main line Furnace Coke is held at $1.60 to $1.75 
a ton. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap trade is more 
active than for some months, and prices on certain kinds 
of material, particularly heavy melting stock, have ad- 
vanced sharply. Some kinds of Scrap, notably Old Iron 
Rails and Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, are scarce, and 
commanding higher prices. We have advanced quota- 
tions and now quote as follows: No. 1 Railroad Wrought 
Scrap, $16 to $16.60 net ton; Busheling Scrap, $13 to 
$13.50 gross ton; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $20.50 gross 
ton; Turnings, $7.50 to $8 net ton; Borings, $6.50 to $7 
net ton; Heavy Melting Stock, $15.50 to $16 gross ton; 
Cast Scrap, $14 to $14.50 gross ton; Country Mixed 
Steel Scrap, $13 to $13.50. As stated above, there is a 
large demand for Heavy Melting and Low Phosphorus 
Stock, and bids of $18 to $18.50 for the latter have been 
turned down. 


_ 


New York. 
Office of The Iron Age, 232-238 William street, } 
New York, March 6, 1901. | 

Pig Iron.—-No large sales are reported in the local 
market. A number of sellers, Southern as well as North- 
ern, have, however, advanced their prices and the mar- 
ket is firmer. We quote: Lehigh, Schuylkill and Vir- 
ginia Irons, No. 1, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2 X, $15.25 to $16; 
No. 2 Plain, $14 to $14.50; Gray Forge, $14 to $14.50; 
Tennessee and Alabama brands, No. 1 Foundry, $15 to 
$15.25; No. 2 Foundry, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 1 Soft, $15 
to $15.25; No. 2 Soft, $14.25 to $14.50; No. 3 Foundry, 
$13.75 to $14; No. 4 Foundry, $13.25 to $138.50; Gray 
Forge, $12.75 to $13. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No large contracts have been placed 
in this dictrict, nor are any of magnitude in the market. 
We continue to quote $23 to $24 at tidewater, per gross 
ton. 

Steel Rails.—Aside from small lots of Girder Rails no 
business is reported. We quote $26 for Standard Sec- 
tions, and $32 to $32.50 for Girder Rails. We quote 
Spikes, 1.50c. to 1.60c.; Splice Bars, 1.25c. to 1.30e.; 
Square Track Bolts, 2.05c. to 2.10c., and Hexagon Bolts, 
2.15¢, to 2.20c.; at mill. 





Finished Iron and Steel.—Among the contracts placed 
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this week is one of about 3000 tons for a building at 
Twentieth street and Fifth avenue. The 2000-ton order 
for the bridges for the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway 
Company was taken by Milliken Brothers of this city. 
We quote as follows at tidewater: Beams, Chan- 
nels and Zees, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Angles, 1.30c. to 1.40c.; 
Tees, 1:65c. to 1.75¢.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.90¢c, to 2c.; Universal Plates, 1.58c. to 1.60c.; Sheared 
Steel Plates are 1.58c. to 1.60c. for Tank, 1.68¢c. to 1.70c. 
for Flange, 1.78¢c. to 1.90c. for Fire Box. Charcoal Iron 
Plates are held at 2.25c. for C. H. No, 1, 2.75c. for Flange 
and 3.25c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.45c. to 1.50c.; 
Common Bars, 1.35¢c. to 1.40c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.45c¢. to 
1.50c., and Hoops, 1.90c. to 2¢., base, on dock. 


utttin 


Metal Market. 


Office of The Iron Age. 232-238 William street, 
New York, March 6, 1901. t 


Pig Tin.—Immediately after the statistical position 
of the article was announced last Friday the market 
commenced to decline. The downward movement con- 
tinued steadily despite attempts to turn the tide. Yes- 
terday the lowest point was reached with 261%4c. as the 
selling price for spot and 26c. for March. To-day the 
market closed a shade firmer, the market being quiet at 
26.25¢. to 26.35c. for spot, 26.10c. to 26.30c. for March. 
26.50c. to 26c. for April, sellers for May at 26c., sellers 
for June 25.75c., and July sellers at 25.50c. The Lon- 
don market closed at £119 5s. for spot, and £115 15s. for 
futures. 

The total statistics for Europe and the United States, 
as compiled by the New York Metal Exchange, show: 





Tons. 
Total visible supply, February 28, 1901................ 17,016 
Against visible supply January 31, 1901................ 18,358 
Against visible supply February 28, 1900.............. 16,753 


Arrivals at the Atlantic ports were moderate: the 
same can be said about deliveries. 

The reduction in stocks amounts to 405 tons, ef which 
255 tons were exported to London. 

The total deliveries for January and February are 
600 tons below those of last year. 

Shipments from Straits were larger than expected. 
For the first two months of this year they show 1085 
tons more than for the same period of last year. 

The total visible supply on Feb. 28 is 263 tons over 
that of February 28 of last year. 


Tons, 
Arrivals at the Atlantic ports amounted to............. 2,050 
Total arrivals since January 1, 1901.................. 4,682 
Of which from Straits by direct steamers.............. 1,075 
i i eS snd. sie mde ene b Cus 6 eed be eee « 3,485 
i in cc.n ssh Rade ew eRe bee ep eb oe eh oneuese 52 
es Se cnc Sebeek peesecveses «urs 20 
BO Os i vei ia dee twtecdeccenes airy ate neat 255 
The deliveries for February we figure as............... 2,200 
Total deliveries since January, 1901................... 4,500 
The shipments from Straits amounted to.............. 4,000 
ee I IG io nbc Soo 60 by0 056.0% ceeee cas 3,865 
I Fe, No Oe ob oN 6b wb wh hwb6 0 ce Ke ce cdic 2,900 
I ES 5 bh 65 5600106 609 0.0.66 46 VAN 60 ed ob 0 000s 245 
Re I onc on key Cos b040060no00 00 0000's 287 
RE EE, Eo ob BK b cosddccscsvesscoececaes 180 
Statistics for the United States—Pacific ports excluded— 
February 28, 1901, show as follows: 
ee ee Ns ook nein Weis ine m0 n b)6 oan oles ao 2,918 
ONS eR SO Oe, Se eer ee 3,755 
NS Seas wis cad Mae baend abe en adeeb doe ewes 6,673 


Copper.—-There has been no change, the situation 
remaining uninteresting but firm. Business is very 
quiet, and as to the export business, there is scarcely 
any inquiry. ‘The market is quoted 17c. for Lake and 
165c. for Electrolytic. In certain quarters it is ever 
said that Electrolytic should be quoted 165¢c. té 16%c. 
The London market to-day closed a shade higher, with 
£70 12s. 6d. for spot and £71 2s. 6d. for three months’ 
futures. Best Selected is unchanged at £77 5s. The 
final figures show that the exports for the first two 
months of this year have decreased 8666 tons, which, if 
followed up, would be at the rate of 50,000 tons per year. 

The exports of Domestic Copper from Atlantic ports 
for the month of February, as per official returns, and 
compiled by the-New York Metal Exchange, were as 
follows: 
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Copper. Matte. 
Tons. Tons. 
RE) DONE cs acne weewe CeGsepeenekes 5,557 22 
EE EEC EC COTE TEC Te 1.915 
I BN 5 aia vin ice 6 cats 4c cteses anew 50 a 
Ph wim, dhai'ed wai a ae w mike eak,s sales 7,522 122 


Reducing the Matte at 55 per cent. into fine Copper 
the total exportation for February amounts to 7589 tons 
of 2240 lbs. 

During the same month the following arrived at New 
York and Baltimore: 


Tons. 
Ne I NN oS, wiasielnnins Oks cen meee ie cele 1,026 
EEE COTTE SET OTE EEE TET TT 841 
eG MOE MOONEE. CODUSE, 2c ecw scccreresscsaccess 267 
i ia ss ce cakes eee anae ne eben ke tae 7,180 
Total exports since January 1, 1901, exclusive of Southern 
ree Pe ee ee eee ee 17,434 
ee I OE Oh. Rs ass n,n 6000048 eeeaenr eens 26,094 


So far this month the exports show about 1500 tons, with 
arrivals of about 800 tons. 


Pig Lead.—The market is very dull and prices here 
are unchanged. But in London there was a heavy drop 
yesterday, prices declining 15 shillings below the price 
quoted on the day previous. On Monday the London 
quotation for Soft Spanish was £14 7s. 6d., and by the 
close yesterday the market had slumped to £13 12s. 6d. 
There was a recovery of 5 shillings to-day, prices closing 
£13 17s. 6d. Statistics show that during the month of 
January 506 tons of domestic Lead were exported. This 
seems very strange when the English price is considered. 
Deducting freight, expenses, &c., the present London 
price would net to the exporter about 2%c. per Ib. 


Arrivals at this port during February were as fol- 
lows: 


Tons. 
Ee ee ee eee. 
ee SG, . bono nis ne 6d eh e%ee00.e ees 465 
i i cts scene ese ebahe cae sews sobs an ove es 30 


Exports were large, 
2240 Ibs. 

After a long drawn out hearing lasting three days the 
smelting injunction matter js not yet settled. Vice Chan- 
celor Stevens of New Jersey stated at the end of the 
hearing that he would give his decision some time to- 
ward the end of this week. It is very evident that over- 
tures are being made toward curtailing the production, 
which is said to be far in excess of the demand. The 
leading Pig Lead producers are negotiating with inde- 
pendent companies to restrict production. Stocks are 
getting heavy, as a result of the long attempt to main- 
tain prices in the face of a slow demand. If all the pro- 
ducers of Pig Lead do not agree to restrict it is deemed 
quite possible that an effort will be made to unload 
stocks now held, in which event prices may be expected 
to suffer. Secretary Brush of the American Smelting & 
Refining Company stated that a new agreement is now 
being drawn up, whereby the company will no longer 
contract for the entire output of certain mines, but will 
guarantee to take only a portion of their production. 
The American Smelting & Refining Company still quote 
4.8744c., New York, and 4.3214c., St. Louis. These prices 
are for Desilverized in lots of 50 tons and more. Inde- 
pendent interests are said to be selling considerably 
cheaper in the West. It is said that at St. Louis 4.22%4c. 
is the outside quotation, and the cut in other Western 
cities is proportionate. 


amounting to 4545 tons of 


Spelter—Is very weak, spot being quoted 3.95c. and 
futures being freely offered at that figure. Demand out- 
side of the great consolidations is very light and Lon- 
don is weak with sellers at £17 5s. 


Antimony—Is unchanged. Hallett’s is quoted 9c. 
and Cookson’s 1014c. Prices named for other brands are 
8%c. to 9e. 

Nickel.—There is no change in the situation, the 
metal being scarce at 55c. to 60c. for ton lots. 

Quicksilver—Has not been changed, the prices quoted 
here remaining $51 per flask of 76% Ibs. in lots of 50 
flasks or more. The London market is unchanged at £9 
2s. 6d. 


Tin Plates.—An active demand is reported from all 
quarters. The American Tin Plate Company have not 
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changed their prices and are quoting on a basis of $4.19 
per box of standard 100-pound Plates, f.o.b. New York, 
and $4 f.o.b. mills. Deliveries at these prices can be 
had until June 1. 


— or 


The United States Steel Corporation. 


The official statement of J. P. Morgan & Co. relative 
to the United States Steel Corporation has been issued. 
Only one really important point in it has not been an- 
ticipated by the previous publications and that is that 
the authorized capital is somewhat larger than was 
first stated. It is $425,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock and $425,000,000 of common stock. The 
issue of bonds is $304,000,000 of 5 per cent., which so 
far as known is to be issued to the holders of the $160,- 
000,000 of Carnegie bonds. The balance goes to Andrew 
Carnegie in payment of his holdings of common stock 
at the rate of $1500 for each $1000. Report has it that 
the stock of George Lander of Pittsburgh has been ac- 
quired at the same terms. 

So far as the available figures permit It is quite evi- 
dent that the present plans, even including the stock set 
aside for the underwriters, do not call for the entire 
authorized capital. 

One point has caused adverse comment, and that is 
that the statement confines itself to the bald announce- 
ment that statistics furnished by the constituent com- 
panies “show that the aggregate of the net earnings 
of all the companies for the calendar year 1900 was 
amply sufficient to pay dividends on both classes of the 
new stocks, besides making provision for sinking funds 
and maintenance of properties.” 

The absence of any of the details makes the whole 
scheme savor altogether too much of a “blind pool,” 
which even a financial institution like J. P. Morgan & 
Co. ought not to encourage, apparently unnecessarily. 

The conviction is general, however, that the plan will 
be successfully carried out. It is well known that the 
applications for the underwriting from domestic and 
foreign sources have been far in excess of the require- 
ments. In fact, every national bank has been stricken 
off of the list. A report that a 3 per cent. call on the 
subscriptions had been made yesterday could not be 
verified. Some dissatisfaction has been rife among 
some of the stockholders of the National Tube Company, 
and a New York firm of lawyers are publishing adver- 
tisements calling for co-operation to oppose the merger. 
Little attention is paid to this movement. 

In the Iron trade proper interest centers on the ques- 
tion of management. A good many reports are current, 
but they all lack an authoritative backing. The fact 
is realized that the success of the new corporation in the 
long run depends upon the strength of the persons at 
its head. That the Executive Committee will consist of 
men of wide experience and profound knowledge of the 
iron industry is not doubted. Nor is the fact questioned 
that for years to come the earnings of the new corpora- 
tion will be on a liberal scale, since it will take a long 
time to build up an effective opposition, even if the man- 
agement encourages it by maintaining prices at a tempt- 
ing level. Some of the associations in the past, and even 
some of the recent consolidations, have erred in that 
extreme, so that it wil) require a strong man to keep 
what seems a natural tendency in check. On all ordi- 
nary rolled products cost plus a liberal profit to meet 
charges should be well within 1.50 cents per pound to 
those who control everything from the ground up. 





—————<—$<$—$ 


Rumors are current that the Clergue interests are 
negotiating for the control of the Sudbury nickel in- 
dustry and are to purchase the Canadian Copper Com- 
pany and the Orford Copper Company. 


The time for the ratification of the amended Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, intended to replace the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
in the interests of the proposed Nicaragua Canal, ex- 


pired at noon on Monday, and the proposed treaty con- 
sequently failed. 
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"The Rock Island Arsenal Bids. 


. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1901.—A remarkable 
situation which naturally is provoking considerable criti- 
cism exists in the War Department with regard to the 
bids for machine tools which were opened at the Rock 
Island Arsenal October 7 last. The advertisement called 
for proposals for a larger number of tools than the De- 
partment has purchased at one time within recent years, 
and the competition therefore attracted many of the 
leading firms in the machine tool trade. In due course 
of time an abstract of the bids was prepared and, to- 
gether with the recommendations for awards of Major 
Blunt, commandant of the arsenal, was forwarded to 
Washington. An examination by the Ordnance Bureau 
-officials developed the fact that Major Blunt has recom- 
mended the awarding of contracts to others than the 
lowest bidders in a very large proportion of the items, 
‘and it is understood that the rejections embraced a num- 
ber of the leading manufacturers of the country. It was 
decided to call upon Major Blunt for an explanation of 
the large number of rejections of lowest bids, and the 
correspondent of The Iron Age was informed by the of- 
ficials of the Ordnance Bureau, acting at the instance 
of Assistant Secretary Meiklejohn, that if delay in set- 
tling the disputed items should ensue awards would be 
made aud promptly given out for publication upon the 
items as to which there was no controversy. 

For nearly four months all the papers in this interest- 
ing case were held up in the Ordnance Bureau, but a 
fortnight ago it was decided to award contracts to those 
manufacturers who were lowest bidders and whose bids 
bad been approved by Major Blunt. Notification to this 
effect, together with the list of bidders, was forwarded 
to Major Blunt, who in turn notified the individual bid- 
ders of the awards made to them. The application of 
the correspondent of The Iron Age for a list of the bidders 
to whom awards had been made was denied, however, 
by General Butlington, chief of the bureau, who offered 
no explanation of his course except that in his opinion 
the announcement would “ flood the Department with in- 
quiries from every other bidder.” Officials of the bureau 
stated that a further investigation would be prosecuted 
as to the recommendations of Major Blunt, and it might 
be “some time” before awards in these cases would be 
made. In the absence of Assistant Secretary Meiklejohn 
the attention of the Secretary of War has been drawn to 
the matter, which has caused much dissatisfaction in the 
trade. It is stated that more than one-half the items in 
these proposals are still undetermined, although five 
months have elapsed since the bids were opened. 

W. L. ©. 
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The Conger Mfg. Company.—The Conger Mfg. Com- 
any, Groton, N. Y., successors to Groton Bridge & Mfg. 
Company, were recently organized for the purpose of 
manufacturing and selling engines, traction, portable 
and stationary, threshing machines, and feed mills. The 
plant to be occupied is now in course of construction 
and consists of a machine shop, wood shop, each 60 x 144 
feet, two floors; a foundry, 60 x 144 feet; a power house, 
40 x 60 feet, and a store house, 60 x 175 feet, two floors, 
all buildings fire proof. These shops will be equipped 
with all modern machinery. The power will be the 
very latest electric appliances. The plant is located near 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, with a switch running 
through it so that machinery can be loaded on cars from 
every shop. 


in, 
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There is no question but what the consolidation of 
etove manufacturers is securing considerable attention 
@t present, possibly because this is the dull time of the 
year and there is not much else to think about. In the 
West there are a number of manufacturers who are 
agitating the scheme and considering it seriously. What 
the outcome will be cannot be predicted at present, but 
the affair is in responsible hands, who thoroughly under- 
stand the situation, and no doubt will see that fair 
<reatment will be given to all who enter the movement. 
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New Publications. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON STEAM HEATING. By 
Frederick Dye. Size, 5% x 8% inches. 238 pages. 
Published by Spon & Chamberlain. Price, $4. 
Readers of the English trade and technical journals 

have long been familiar with the name of Mr. Dye, the 
author of this book,. who is a constant writer upon 
topics connected with domestic heating by steam and hot 
water. In view of the popularity of steam heating in 
the United States, the author’s preface will be read with 
surprise, for in it he states that his reason for publish- 
ing this book was the fact that there was nothing avail- 
able in England on the topic. He first compares the 
systems of steam and hot water heating and intimates 
that the former is only applicable to large buildings 
and for special purposes. His point of view is summed 
up in this sentence: “ There is considerable certainty 
that steam will never be preferred to hot water for 
general heating work—in English residences, for in- 
stance—but for many purposes it excels hot water and 
every other means of affording warmth.” 

The practice of heating engineers in America and 
England differs so widely that it would be impossible 
to recommend this book as a guide to the novice in this 
country, nevertheless it can be studied to advantage 
by one who is already familiar with the business. 
Americans are not apt to go to England for suggestions, 
but it would argue too much self complacency to say 
that the works of English heating engineers cannot 
afford us any assistance. The general principles of 
heating, of course, are the same the world over, for the 
attraction of gravitation and the effect of heat upon 
water are universally the same, but when it comes down 
to the practical points there is a wide variation between 
the two countries. The cast iron heating boiler is 
practically unknown to the English heating trade, ex- 
cept so far as they have been educated to the use of 
American apparatus. Their elaborate wrought iron 
boilers are undoubtedly very efficient heaters, but they 
will hardly find favor either from the point of view of 
construction or of cost in America. 

Another very important difference between the prac- 
tice of the two countries is the degree of heat demanded 
by the public. In commenting upon an American heat- 
ing job, Mr. Dye points out that it is usual in the 
Northern States and in Canada to allow for a 65 or 70 
degree rise of temperature, the minimum outdoor tem- 
perature being assumed at zero. In England, on the 
other hand, the engineers, according to Mr. Dye, usually 
calculate on a 36-degree rise—that is, from 26 degrees 
F. to 62. It will be readily seen that such a great 
difference between the temperature demanded in the 
two countries will modify the size of boiler, amount of 
radiating surface and all that goes into the heating 
system. 


The author begins with the general principles of 
steam heating, followed by a similar chapter on the 
distribution of heat. He then considers steam heat 
specifically and follows with a design of a low pressure 
gravity steam heating apparatus. Then come designs 
of apparatus which do not return the condensed water 
direct into the boiler. Chapter VI deals with the amount 
of radiating surface required, a table being presented 
based upon the cubic contents of apartments with modi- 
fications for variation in glass area, &c. The author 
next proceeds to describe the apparatus, one chapter 
being devoied to boilers, followed by one on radiators, 
valves, fittings, &c. Chapter IX deals with heating 
water by steam, the authcr beginning with the state- 
ment, “A hot wctcr heating system can be heated by a 
steam heater in a much better manner than by 1 fire— 
that is, with less fluctuations of temperature and with 
less trouble and attention.” Chapter X, which is very 
brief, gives some points on high pressure steam heat- 
ing. Chapter Xl gives sundry information and data 
relating to steam heating. Chapter XII deals with 
heating by steam, and the rest of the volume is given 
up to tables. The book is well printed, but the illus- 
trations are little to boas: of. 
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QUOTATIONS OF IRON STOCKS DURING THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 6, 1901. 


Cap’! Issued. Thursday. Friday. 


$29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Com.. 20%-21% 20%-21 
29,000,000 Am. Car & Foundry, Pref.§. 71 -71% 71%4-71% 
19,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Com..... 34% -36%4 3414-35% 
14,000,000 Am. Steel Hoop, Pref.|}... 80%4-81% 804-81 
50,000,000 Am, S. & W., Com........ 38 -40% 38 -40% 
40,000,000 Am. S. & W., Pref.|}...... 94 -97 95 -96 
28,000,000 Am. Tin Plate, Com., N. Y. 61 -63% 61 -62% 
18,325,000 Am. Tin Plate, Pref., N. Y.|}) 99 -100% -99 
SEE eT ee eT TTT eee eee 
15,000,000 Bethlehem Steelfft........ se . amenen 
7,974,550 Cambria Iron, Phila*..... -46% -46% 
16,000,000 Cambria Steel**.......... -17% -17% 
11,000,000 Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 42%-43144 421%4-43 
24,410,900 Crucible Steel, Com....... 2614-26% -26%4 
24,399,500 Crucible Steel, Pref....... «cesses -82% 
46,484,500 Federal Steel, Com....... 43 -45 43 -441% 
53,253,500 Federal Steel, Pref.¢7..... 86%-88 86 -87% 
15,000,000 International Pump, Com.. 28 -28% -28% 
12,500,000 International Pump, Pref.. 77%-78 ....... 
11,000,000 International Silver....... eee 


$2,000,000 National Steel, Com., N. Y. 44%4-45% 48%-44% 
27,000,000 National Steel, Pref., N. Y.j| 100 -101% 99%-100% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Com., N. Y. 51 -55% 52 -54% 
40,000,000 National Tube, Pref., N.Y.|| 101 -1015% 100 -101 


5,000,000 Penna., Com., Philadelphia. | Meme 
2,506,000 Penns. Pret., PiilaGeiphia. ..cccc2 ceccces 
12,500.000 Pressed Steel, Com........ el Serer 
» FO ee ek ee a ae 


27,191,000 Repub. Iron & Steel, Com.. 14%-15%4 154-15% 
20,306,900 Repub. Iron & Steel, Pref.|| 62%-63% 62%-6414 
7,500,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & L, Com. ....... se uuvaee 
6,700,000 Sloss-Sheffield S. & L, Pref. 69%%-70%4 _....... 
20,000,000 Tennessee Coal & Iron.... 50%-53% 51 -53 

1,500,000 Warwick I. & 8S. (par $10). - ™% 7Ty%- ™% 


§7%Non-Cu. |7%Cu. ++6%¢Non-Cu. }} Par $50, $1 paid in. 


Closing 
Saturday. Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. quotations. Sales. 
20%-21 21%-22% 22%-23 22%-23 23 15,400 
71%-72 724%4-73% 731%4-74% 74 -74% 74 8,800 
35%-36 3654-37 3614-37 3614-36% 36% 54,600 
81 811%4-82% 82%-82% 815%-82% 82 7,500 
39%-40% 39%-40 391%4-39% 3914-3914 39% 54,500 
95%-95%  95%-96 9614-97 9614-96% 96% 16,800 
61144-62%  62%-68%  62%-63 62 -62% 62 26,100 
100 -101% 1015¢-102% 101%-101% 101%-102 102 10,400 
sine “ ‘*eweucnme  Pelaneec eee 30 
1874-195, 19%-191%4 -19% 19 -19% awa 2,295 
46% ....... 46%  46%-46% ws 424 
17%-18 -18 17%-17% 17%4-17% nan 4,416 
-42% 444-45 434-45 4414-46 444% 10,100 
26 ere eee oe 1,100 
err T Sieases Akeebae  CEWiSRS oon 100 
145-454, 45 -45% 4414-45 4354-44% 44 26,500 
87%-881%, 88%-90 88%-89% 88%-89% 89 82,900 
i atah'oee™ | Teme  « siete sc -281%4 28% 600 
coeerew.  ‘Aedhwices -78%4 78% 900 
Anes Rekeeas warning - 6% 6% 400 
44144,-45% 46 -46% 45%-46% 4514-464 45% 19,000 
100-101 101%-102% 102 -102% 101%4-101% 101% 15,100 
55-55%, 55%-56% 55 -551%4 53%-54% 54 17,600 
101%-102  102%-104% 102%-103%4 102%-102% 102% 6,775 
Ree, phason i: os 27 
35-35% 3414-34% 3314-3414 32 -33% 32 3,600 
-74 73 -73% j721%-74% -741%4 74% 1,200 
15%-16% 15% -17% 15%-15% 15%4-15% 15% 15,000 
64%-65 65 -6514%4 645%-651% 65 -65% 65% 11,200 
i cer ai SR. §eanéme :' . “eexselen ang 100 
CmAReRe mixawn’ 70%-71 -71 71 600 
52 -53 51%-53 52 -58 49%-52 50% 64,100 

7 - TY leer ok 
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* Par $50. ** $10.50 per share paidin. + 6% guaranteed by Beth. Steel Co. Late Philadelphia sales by telegraph. + Ex-dividend. 


Bonded indebtedness: Am.S.& W., $130,656; Am. Tin.Plate, none; Am. Steel Hoop, none: Cambria Iron Co., $2,000,000 6 ¢ debenture 
20-year bonds, 1917, payable option 5 years, assumed by Cambria Steel Co. ; Federal Steel Co., $9,822,000 Illinois 5 ¢, $7,417,000 E. J. E. R. R.5 4 


1,600,000 Johnson 6 ¢, $6,732,000D &I R R.R.5¢ 


$1,000,000 2d D. & I. R. R. R. 6 #, $10,000 land grant D. & I. R. R. R. 54; National Stee! 


561,000 6 «; National Tube, none ; Tennessee C., 1. & R. R. Co., $8,367,000 6 <, $1,114,000 7 <, $1.000,000 7 < en. pref. ; Pennsylvania Steel, $1,000,000 
5g, Steelton, Ist, 1917. $2,000,000 5 ¢ ; Sparrow's Point, 1st, 1922, $4,000,000, consolidated, both plants ; Bethlehem Iron, $1.351,000 5 maturing 1907. 
Interest and principal guaranteed by Bethlehem Steel Co. Republic Iron & Steel, none; Warwick Iron & Steel, none; Colorade Fuel & Iron Co. : 
Col. Fuel Co. Gen. Mort. 6 * $880,000, Col. Coal & Iron Con. Mort. 6 % $2,810,000, Col. Fuel & Iron Gen. Mort. 5% $2,803,000. Also outstanding 

000,000 preferred stock on which dividends have been paid to June 30, 1900. Sloss-Sheffield St. & I. Co., Sloss I. & S. first mortgage 6 ¢, 


2,000,000, Sloss I. & S. general mortgage 446 < $1,835,000. 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The movement In iron stocks has been rather light 
during the week under review and fluctuations have 
been rather rarrow. The apparent large margin for 
arbitrage operations between some of the constituent 
stocks and the United States Steel Corporation reflect 
the doubts still entertained among speculators as to the 
success of Mr. Morgan’s undertaking. 

Bid. Asked. 
6 7 


American Bicycle Company, common............. 7 
American Bicycle Company, preferred............ 26 27 
American Bicycle Company, bonds............... 7814 80 
American Bridge Company, common............. 42 4214 
American Bridge Company, preferred............ 91 911, 
American Sheet Steel, common.............5+6+- 36 37 
American Sheet Steel, preferred.............---- 8214 83 
i ee eee ereeer erie 2s 187% 
B. W. Biles, preferred........ccccccccccccceees 125 “yp 
Cramp’s Shipyard Stock.............-eeeeeeeees 84 85 
CEE POUND, TEEN se win Setcesccsescvesesesveves 5%4 5% 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company.............+5- 33 “: 
Empire Iron & Steel, common............+ee-00- 2 5 
Empire Iron & Steel, preferred..............+5+- 30 38 
National Enam. & St., common.............eee05 18 21 
National Enam. & St., preferred.............+.+-- 78 81 
Cn ie Bins a ecks a bee ese one cenes ood 5 5% 
Otis Wlevator, COMMOR. ....cccccccccccccsesescs 2914 301, 
Otis Blevator, preferred. .......ccccccccccccsecs 93 4 
Pratt & Whitmey, common.............+eeeeees 3% 5 
Pratt & Whitney, preferred..........---eeeeeeee 45 55 
TIBWOROE BOGE occ cc ccc cescccccccscccsccccces 6 6% 
U. & Cast Iron Pipe Company.........-.cccceee 4% 5 
U. 8. Cast Iron Pipe Company, preferred......... 32 34 
Th. By Brie ceca bcc eccnccccescseesceecen 110 os 
We ei ee en Mg pce bcedoncreccccescecesenoes 3 5 
We, ee ee PES Dacascceesceescesseceseves 35 7 
H. R. Worthington, preferred..........ceeeeeeee 112 114 
U. 8. Steel Corporation, common.............+.- 38% 38% 
U. S. Steel Corporation, preferred..............+-. 83% 83% 
U. S. Steel Corporation, subs...........eeeeeeees 104 . 


The net earnings of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Company in January are reported as follows: 





1901. 1900. Decrease. 
ey A eer $91,361 $312,972 $221,611 
SE coos as canakaws kaaors 57,607 54,776 *2,.831 

Surplus, January........ $33,754 $258,196 $224,442 


*Increase. 
Dividends.—The William Cramp & Sons Ship & En- 
gine Building Company of Philadelphia have declared 


a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable March 15. 

The Cambria Iron Company have declared a dividend 
of $1 per share, payable April 1, to stock of record of 
March 15. Transfer books will remain open. 

At the annual meeting of the American Steam Gauge 
Company at Boston, Mass., E. P. Barrett was elected 
president and Q. L. Weeks treasurer. <A dividend of 
3 per cent. was paid to stockholders of record December 
31, 1900. 


es 
—_—— 





The Court of Appeals at Albany, N. Y., has declared 
the eight-hour law, as applied to workmen engaged in 
city work, to be unconstitutional. The judgment was 
given in the case of William J. Rogers, a contractor, 
against the Controller of New York City. Rogers sued 
to recover a balance due on a contract performed which 
Controller Coler refused to pay on the ground that the 
contractor had not complied with the law which makes 
eight hours the limit of a day’s work for all municipal 
operations. 


The Treasury Department has been officially advised 
of the discovery of petroleum near Forty-Mile Creek in 
Alaska, close to the junction of the creek with the Yukon. 
Oil has also been found in the neighborhood of Port 
Clarence, 85 miles northwest of Cape Nome. 


A dispatch from Brussels to the London Morning Post 
says that a Franco-Belgian syndicate has paid to the 
American concessionaires of the Hankow-Canton Rail- 
road in China the sum of $35,000,000 for the transference 
of the concession. 


The fire ioss of the United States and Canada during 
the month of February, as compiled by the New York 
Journal of Commerce, shows a total of $13,992,000, as 
compared with $16,575,000 in the preceding month, $15,- 
427,000 in February, 1900, and $18,469,000 in February, 
1899. 
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12 ; THE IRON AGE. 


The New York [lachinery [larket. 


Office of The Iron Age, 282-238 William street, | 
New York, March 6, 1901. | 


Conditions are unchanged. There is a good, steady 
market, and business appears to be on the increase 
rather than otherwise. In the machine tool quarter a 
number of good transactions were reported and we hear 
of several new projects which will require a fair 
amount of machinery. Prices are being maintained 
firmly all along the line, but we have not learned of any 
advances. A good deal of interest is still being centered 
in the railroads who have not yet concluded their pur- 
chasing. Last week we mentioned a large transaction 
made by the American Tobacco Company. We are in- 
formed that this company are looking about for a 
factory and it is intimated that good things may be 
jooked for in this direction. 

A large equipment has just been purchased by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. The tools are to be installed 
in a new machine shop being erected at Sacramento, 
Cal. The bulk of the order consisted of heavy punches 
and shears and riveting machinery and was awarded 
to Manning, Maxwell & Moore. 

The latter company also received a similar order 
from the Erie Railroad, who are building extensively 
at Susquehana, Pa. It is reported in the trade that the 
Hrie have practically completed plans for a mammoth 
shop plant to be located at Salamanca. It will be used 
for repairing cars and locomotives. An entire new 
equipment will be required. It is possible that the 
project will also include the consolidation of the Buf- 
falo, Hornellsville shops, as well as those now at 
Salamanca, with the new plant, making one great repair 
shop and dismantling the smaller ones mentioned. 

We are informed that plans are well under way 
looking to the replacing of the Boston & Maine shops 
at Mechanicsville, N. Y., which were recently destroyed 
by fire. 

The bids for the machine tools to be purchased by 
George Hill of 150 Fifth avenue, New York, for the 
new plant of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, have 
all been received. It is said that awards will probably 
be made next week. 

Thomas Cressy, an architect of Newark, N. J., is 
preparing plans for a large car barn and repair shop 
to be located at Paterson, N. J. It is to be erected for 
the Jersey City, Hoboken & Paterson Street Railway 
Company. There will be several buildings, the largest 
of which is to be 600 x 100 feet. The buildings will 
be of steel frame construction and the fitting of the 
repair shop will necessitate the purchasing of con- 
siderable machinery. 

Cyrus Currier & Sons of Newark, N. J., builders of 
paper making and special machinery, are having plans 
drawn up for a very large extension to their plant. 
Widening of the street, which is being carried on by 
the city authorities, necessitates the moving of their 
buildings and advantage will be taken of the opportunity 
to rebuild the entire plant as well as erect additional 
buildings. The present works are a little old fashioned 
and contain much antiquated machinery. This will all 
be replaced by new and modern tools. A considerable 
amount of money is to be expended in this direction. 
Besides the machine tools a 200 horse-pow-er boiler and 
150 horse-power engine will be added. A 20-ton electric 
traveling crane will also be purchased. The question 
of installing an electric light plant is now under con- 
sideration. The work on the buildings is being per- 
formed by the Manufacturers’ Contracting Company of 
794 Broad street, Newark, N. J. The moving of one of 
the buildings will involve a neat engineering feat. 

Extensive additions are about to be made at the new 
plant of the J. R. Williams Company of Pacific and 
Malvern streets, Newark, N. J. The concern are build- 
ers of cigar and special machinery. The buildings to be 
added are to contain a large quantity of new machinery. 
During the last few months this company have pur- 
chased upward of $50,000 worth of machine tools, in- 
cluding a number of turret lathes and other special 
heavy tools. 
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The Delaware Button Company of Wilmington, Del 
who are completing a very large new plant, are spend 
ing over $150,000 for new machinery. While the bulk 
of the orders has already been placed a number 0! 
machine tools remain to be purchased. The plant is be 
ing built by the Manufacturers’ Contracting Company 
of 794 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 

The Delaware Hard Fibre Company of Wilmington, 
Del., are looking about for a new equipment to replace 
the machinery destroyed in their recent fire. 

Cassel Cohen of Wooster street, New York, is ar 
ranging for the erection of a large plant to be bull: 
at Clifton, N. J., near Passaic, N. J. The plant is to be 
used in the manufacture of picture frame molding 
Besides a considerable quantity of wood working and 
some metal working machinery a 75 horse-power boiler 
and engine, pumps, feed water heater and probably 
some electrical machinery will be required. Harvey 
Cook of Paterson, N. J., is the architect. 

A good sized extension is being planned by the 
Automobile Company of America. Their present plant 
is located at Marion, N. J. The new wing is to be 50 
x 300 feet and three stories high. No new power gen- 
erating machinery will be required, but it is said that 
upward of $50,000 will be expended for new machinery. 
Besides machine tools a number of wood working ma- 
chines will be ordered. 

The Troy Laundry Machinery Company, whose New 
York offices are at 258 Broadway, are said to have in 
contemplation the erection of a large repair shop. It 
will be built immediately adjoining the present storage 
buildings of the company at Jersey City. A good quan- 
tity of general metal working machinery will be re- 
quired. 

There is a rumor afloat to the effect that a large new 
electrical machinery manufactory is soon to be built 
at Ampere, N. J. Details will not be divulged as yet. 
This should not be confused with the changes that are 
going on close by at the works of the Sprague Electric 
Company. 

An addition is being built to the plant which has 
recently been erected at Newark, N. J., by the Simmons 
Mfg. Company. The new plant is located on the corner 
of Avenue D and Emmett street. The present plant 
consists principally of a very large iron foundry used 
in the manufacture of soil pipe. 

Bids are being received by William Barbour, re- 
ceiver for the Rogers Locomotive Works, for the pur- 
chase of the plant. Information as to the bidders and 
their bids is being withheld, but it has leaked out that 
none of the figures have seemed satisfactory to Mr. 
Barbour. Alfred Brotherhood of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore has been retained to set a value on the tools 
and machinery of the plant. Whether the plant will 
be sold intact or whether the tools will be sold sep- 
arately depends upon the decision of the receiver 
after Mr. Brotherhood’s figures have been submitted. 

We are informed on good authority that two 5,000,- 
000-gallon pumping engines are to be installed in the 
new water works plant at Springfield, N. J. John 
Whalen, of the Elizabethtown Water Company, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., is in charge of the work. A new boiler 
plant will also be required. 

On March 14 bids will be received by the Department 
of Water Supply, New York, for the construction and 
installation of a temporary station to pump from the 
old Croton Aqueduct north of Gun Hill road a supply 
of from five to ten million gallons of water every 24 
hours. The necessary mains to connect with the water 
main system in the Borough of Bronx are also to be 
furnished. 

A large water-gas generating plant will soon be 
built at Jersey City, N. J., by the United Gas & Im- 
provement Company. Work is now nearing completion 
on a 2,010,000 cubic feet holder in connection with the 
work. 

We have just received a communication from Charles 
Churchill of London, stating that the report published 
in this department on January 31 was incorrect. He 
states that his visit to this country was of a private 
and personal nature. Our informants in the trade seem 
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to have been misled, believing the contracts which he 
had previously placed were fresh ones and a result of 
his visit. 

Charles A. Schieren & Co. report a good condition of 
business in leather belting. Their export business is 
especially active at this time and a large portion of 
this is coming from Mexico and South America. During 
the last month six large orders have come from Mexico. 
One was for 164 feet of 22-inch double belting. It was 
received from an electric lighting corporation of Pueblo, 
Mexico. Another nice order was received from Curacao, 
and it included several hundred feet of perforated 
leather belting. It was also for an electric light plant. 
From the Havana Electric Light Company of Havana, 
Cuba, an order for a large quantity of heavy sizes was 
received, Other important contracts were closed with 
Bombay, India, and Japanese concerns. 

The New York offices of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, which have been located at 125 Liberty street, cor- 
ner Greenwich, have been removed to 136 Liberty street. 
The new headquarters are located on the same floor 
with the New York salesrooms of the various other 
companies now a branch of the Niles-Bement Pond 
Company. This move has been looked for in the trade 
ever since the absorption of the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company. As is the 
case with the Niles, Bement Miles and Pond companies 
the business of the Pratt & Whitney Company will be 
carried on separately and independent of the new parent 
company as heretofore. 

Branch offices have been opened in New York and 
Philadelphia by the Manufacturers’ Contracting Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J. W.H. Fenn, Jr., is president and 
general manager of the company. The New York office 
is located at 152 Park avenue and is in charge of H. F. 
Clark. The Philadelphia branch is located at 208 South 
Fourth street and is in charge of E. B. Lewis, formerly a 
superintendent of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. 

The Standard Pneumatic Tool Company of Chicago 
have moved their New York offices to more commodious 
quarters in the Washington Life Building, 141 Broad- 
way. This was necessitated on account of the very 
great increase in their business in Eastern and foreign 
territory during the past few months. All shipments 
for customers in the districts mentioned will be made 
from New York instead of Chicago, thus expediting 
delivery of machines. 

Catalogues of builders of electric cranes and air 
hoists are wanted by the Lefferts Galvanizing Works, 
of 510 East Twentieth street. 


_ 
—_ 


The American Foundrymen’s Association.—Richard 
Moldenke, secretary of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association, announces that arrangements have been 
made by the Executive Board to hold the sixth con- 
vention of the association in Buffalo on June 4, 5 and 6, 
1901. The foundrymen of Buffalo are now making 
every preparation for the comfort and enjoyment of 
their guests. The Niagara Hotel has been secured for 
convention headquarters. 

ae es 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently received an order through their London agents 
for four narrow gauge freight engines for the Guaya- 
quil & Quito Railway Company of Ecuador, now being 
built by American and English capitalists. The road, 
which will be 300 miles in length, will connect the two 
cities from which it derives its name. The Baldwins 
have already completed four locomotives for this com- 
pany. During the week ending March 2 orders for 106 
passenger and freight locomotives have been received 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, completing one of 
the heaviest weeks in the history of the firm. Deliveries 
of locomotives on account of previous orders are being 
made regularly, and the last of the ten engines ordered 
by the Norfolk & Western Railroad were delivered this 
week. 





The blast furnace employees in the Mahoning Valley 
lave held meetings recently and will organize a labor 
union. 
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NOTES. 

JAMES M. Situ, formerly head of the firm of Smith, 
Whitcomb & Cook, foundrymen and manufacturers of 
stone cutting machinery, of Barre, Vt., died on Febru- 
ary 23, of heart failure, at his home in Montpelier, Vt., 
aged 77 years. Mr. Smith retired from business about a 
year ago. 

PETER ENGEL, who formerly conducted a foundry 
business at New Windsor, Md., died on February 24, at 
his home in that town, at the age of 81 years. 

FREDERICK W. HoRSTMAN, proprietor of a large ma- 
chine shop at East Newark, N. J., died on February 
27, at his home in that city, after an illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Horstman was recorder of East Newark 
and was connected with several local business enter- 
prises. 

S. G. Tay tor, of the firm of S. G. Taylor & Son, 
chain manufacturers, 100 Indiana street, Chicago, died 
at Pass Christian, Miss., February 26. Mr. Taylor was 
born in Canada in 1829, and came to the United States 
when about twenty-five years of age. He joined the firm 
of Crawford & Sackett, Chicago, iron merchants, shortly 
afterward, as junior partner. When they sold out to 
Hale, Ayer & Co., in 1859, he engaged in the business 
of manufacturing chains. 

RICHARD HARELL, died March 8, at Whitestone, L. 
I. He was for years the senior partner of the firm 
of Harell & Hayes, manufacturers of steam fire engines 
at Paterson, N. J. One of the inventions of the firm 
was an apparatus to cast steam radiators. Mr. Harell 
was also for a time connected with the Cooke Loco- 
motive Works at Paterson. 

D. C. Hoiper, of the iron firm of Holder & Herrick 
of Boston, Mass., died on February 22. Mr. Holder was 
a respected business man of over 50 years’ standing. 

JEREMIAH G. CLARK, formerly of the firm of Clark & 
Haynes, machinists, whose business was sold to the 
Kidder Machine Company, died on February 18, at his 
home in Franklin, N. H., as the result of a shock. Mr. 
Clark, who was 66 years of age, was one of the fore- 
most citizens of Franklin. 

CAPT. WILLIAM ALTSMAN, one of the oldest iron and 
steel brokers of Pittsburgh, Pa., died on February 23, 
after a short illness, aged 61 years. He was born in 
Allegheny, Pa., and entered the iron brokerage business 
with James Collard in 1860. He served with distinction 
in the Civil War, at the close of which he re-entered 
business in Pittsburgh. The firm was then Collard & 
Altsman, and when the former died Captain Altsman 
carried on the business. He had a personal acquaint- 
ance with nearly every steel manufacturer of promi- 
nence in the Pittsburgh district. 

GEORGE T. HuMBERT, 64 years old, well known in 
manufacturing circles in Pittsburgh, died at the family 
residence, Maple avenue, Wilkinsburg, last week, from 
paralysis. He was born in Allegheny and lived there 
until about five years ago, when the family moved to 
Wilkinsburg. Mr. Humbert was one of the organ 
izers of the Humbert Tin Plate Company, the works of 
which are located at Connellsville. He was one of the 
largest stockholders in the concern. Mr. Humbert is 
survived by two sons and one daughter. 

FREDERICK H. KELLER, a member of the hardware 
firm of Keller & Co., Williamsport, Pa., died on the 
25th ult. Mr. Keller was born in Lititz, Lancaster 
County, Pa., September 16, 1832. After being a member 
of the firm of Kline & Keller for 11 years, Mr. Keller 
branched out for himself, and established the present 
business in 1884. 

ee eee 

Portable Fire Extinguishers.—In the issue of The 
Tron Age of February 21 we quoted from the report of 
the Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company on 
the use of portable fire extinguishers. We understand 
that the machines referred to are those of the O. J. 
Childs Company of Utica, N. Y., manufacturers of the 
“ Utica,” which is in use at the works of Charles Chip- 
man’s Sons of Easton, Pa., and the New York Mills of 
New York Mills, Oneida County, New York. 
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The Andover Iron Company. 
BY S. B. PATTERSON, PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


In view of the impending transfer of the furnace, 
mines and other properties of the Andover Iron Qom- 
pany, by sale of the capital stock, a brief history of the 
plant may not be uninteresting. 

The original owners were the Trenton Iron Company, 
a corporation organized under the laws of New Jersey 
in 1847, and of which Cooper, Hewitt & Co. of New York 
were the agents. —Two furnaces—old style square stone 
stacks—were erected in 1848, with the prime object of 
smelting an ore from Andover, N. J., which I judge 
from descriptions to have been a specular hematite. The 
works were, in their day, a model plant. One stack was 
19 feet bosh by 42 feet high, and the other 20 and 55 feet 
in these respective dimensions. The blowing engines 
were built at the Allaire Iron Works, New York City, 
at a cost of $40,000. At that period about equai quan- 
tities of ore and fuel were required, and the works, 
therefore, were located about equi-distant from the ores 
in New Jersey, and the anthracite fuel in Pennsylvania, 
the former being transported by the Morris Canal, and 
the latter by the Lehigh Canal. Then, too, as the com- 
pany owned a rolling mill and a wire mill at Trenton, 
N. J., Phillipsburg was a convenient point from which 
to ship the pig iron to them. 

A feature of the Andover ore was the considerable 
content of manganese, sufficient to make what is now 
termed spiegeleisen. A considerable amount of such iron 
was made, several specimens of which are now preserved 
in this office. But in those days, before Bessemer’s great 
invention was made, no such article was known, and the 
product of the Cooper furnaces was designated as 
specular iron. Unfortunately before the advent of Bes- 
semer steel the deposit was exhausted. 

No. 1 furnace was first lit Friday, January 26, 1849, 
and the blast put on the following Sunday. The super- 
stitious may ascribe the non-success of this first attempt 
to commencing an enterprise on a Friday, but be this as 
it may, the run was a short and inglorious one, for the 
furnace only continued in operation about three weeks, 
when it chilled. It was at once shoveled out, repaired 
and a second time started, again on a Friday, being lit 
that day of the week, April 6, 1849. This run was fairly 
successful, the furnace continuing in blast until Decem- 
ber 30, a period of a little over 37 weeks. The furnaces 
remained under the charge of their constructor, Dr. Pal- 
mer, a few years, when he was succeeded by J. C. Kent, 
who remained in charge until his resignation in 1894, 
when he was succeeded by the present incumbent, the 
writer of this article. 

The second stack was put in blast Friday, September 
26, 1851, and subsequently a third stack was built and 
operated, A departure in construction was made in 
erecting this last furnace, it being a circular brick struc- 
ture, bound together by heavy iron bands. The two Al- 
laire engines proving inadequate, a third blowing en- 
gine was erected in 1857. I have been told that this 
machine was originally a beam engine on a North River 
steamboat called the “ Swallow,” that this vessel was 
destroyed by fire with the loss of many passengers; that 
the Trenton Iron Company then purchased the engine, 
having it converted into a blowing engine by the Wood- 
ruff & Beach Iron Works, Hartford, Conn., a firm now 
extinct. ; 

In 1867 the furnaces and numerous ore properties in 
New Jersey were sold to a number of Philadelphia and 
Boston capitalists, who organized the present Andover 
Iron Company. The name of the works was changed 
from Cooper furnaces to the Andover furnaces. The old 
Allaire engines were sold as out of date, and in 1872 and 
again in 1876 large direct acting engines were erected by 
the I. P. Morris Company of Philadelphia. In 1885 the 
old No. 1 stone stack was demolished and a modern sheet 
iron furnace, 75 x 17 feet, with three fire brick 
stoves, was erected in its place. This furnace, December 
15, 1900, completed a run on one lining of five years. 
The old No. 2 and No. 3 stacks were recently demolished. 

As Virginia was the mother of Presidents, so we may 
call the Trenton Iron Company the mother of statesmen. 
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Edward Cooper was once Mayor of New York City. 
Abram 8. Hewitt, besides serving as Mayor, also repre- 
sented his district in Congress several terms, and to-day 
bas a national reputation in the political world as well 
as in the commercial. His brother, Charles Hewitt, was 
at one time a worthy representative of Mercer County 
in the Senate of New Jersey. In 1876 two members of 
the corporation were nominees for the Presidency of the 
United States, Samuel J. Tilden on the Democratic 
ticket and Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, heading the 
Greenback ticket. 

The mine at Hibernia, N. J., which for many years 
back has furnished the larger part of the ore used at the 
furnace, has a historical interest. It was worked to 
supply ore to local forges prior to the Revolutionary 
War. During that struggle both a furnace and forge at 
Hibernia were iu active operation, using this ore. They, 
together with a large area of land, were owned by Lord 
Stirling, an officer of the Continental Army. Cannons 
and balls were cast at the furnace, and relics of the lat- 
ter can be seen to-day at Washington’s headquarters, 
Morristown, N. J. The furnace was demolished toward 
the close of the eighteenth century, and the forge long 
since disappeared. 


—_— 


Trade Publications. 


Springs.—A fine 40-page catalogue has just been is- 
sued by the Wm. D. Gibson Company, 23 to 27 North 
Clinton street, Chicago, illustrating and describing the 
great variety of spiral and flat springs which they man- 
ufacture. The company are specialists in the manufac- 
ture of springs, having given exclusive attention to this 
line for more than 25 years. They have thus necessarily 
a knowledge that can only be obtained from experience 
and have therefore uttained a very high degree of excel- 
Ince for uniformity of temper, exactness of size and 
nicety of finish. Their springs are manufactured of 
high grade crucible cast steel. They state that no spring 
is too large, too small or too odd shaped for them to 
make. They have, for instance, made springs, one of 
which weighed 300 pounds, while they have made others 
requiring 10,000 to weigh 5 ounces. The springs illus- 
trated comprise compression, extension, hinge, torsion, 
agricultural implement, wagon bolster, engine governor, 
pop valve, volute, electrical and dynamo, conical valve, 
motor, spring door, helical and furniture springs, as well 
as all styles of flat springs. They further manufacture 
bent wire articles or parts of devices, staples and double 
pointed tacks. The catalogue contains wire lists and 
tables showing the various wire gauges, sizes of steel 
spring wires, decimal equivalents of %, 1-16, &c., and 
weighis of bar and flat steel. 

a ‘ 

Republic Iron & Steel Company to Build a Rail Mill. 
—The Republic Iron & Steel Company have about decided 
to build a rail mill at Haselton, on a site now occupied 
by the Haselton mill, formerly operated by the Andrews 
Brothers’ Company, and which has been idle since being 
taken over by Republic Iron & Steel Company. In addi- 
tion to the rail mill a new blast furnace may be built at 
Haselton to adjoin the present Laura stack. Plans for 
the new rail mill and also for other additions to exist- 
ing plants in Youngstown to be made by the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company are being drawn by S. V. Huber 
& Co., consulting engineers, Ferguson Building, Pitts- 
burgh. 





—~<ti 
—_ 


The United States Radiator Company.—Over the 
signature of Robert J. Gross, the president, the follow- 
ing has been issued: ‘“ The persistent rumors and. state- 
ments current associating and connecting this company 
with certain consolidations or trusts prompt us to make 
our position clear to our friends by a formal statement 
which, we trust, will firmly and finally establish the fact 
of our independence. The United States Radiator Com- 
pany are an absolutelyindependent corporation, operating 
under the laws of the State of New York, and are not 
controlled, allied with, nor have they any connections, 
agreements or understandings with, any other company, 
trust or association engaged in the manufacture of 
radiation, in any shape, manner or form whatsoever.” 








THE 


HARDWARE. 


HE relation of the trade to the catalogue houses is 
T evidently one of the questions which has obtained 
increased prominence as a result of the deliberations 
of the conventions of retail Hardware merchants held 
during the past Not only did it attract at- 
tention and call out discussion at these gatherings, but 
the fact is emphasized that the retailers’ difficulty in 
meeting this competition comes in part at least from the 
relatively low prices at which the catalogue houses 
purchase their goods. Where the retailer is obliged to 
pay a jobber’s profit, or a wide differential which is 
made by the manufacturers to protect the jobbers, it 
is obviously difficult for him to meet the competition of 
the catalogue houses, who usually buy at the same price 
as the jobber. The form which this question will as- 
sume remains to be seen, but it appears probable that 
it will call for consideration from manufacturers and 
the trade at large. 
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month. 


SHow WIinpdow CoMmPETITION.—The practical impor- 
tance of skillful and judicious use of show windows is 
generally acknowledged by the trade. While there has 
of late been increased attention given by careful and 
enterprising Hardware merchants to this means of at- 
tracting customers there are many who experience dif- 
ficulties in making window displays which are at all 
satisfactory to themselves, as this is a matter which 
ealls for some special aptitude or training in order to 
secure the best results. There are, however, many Hard- 
ware merchants who succeed admirably in devising at- 
tractive window exhibits, and there is no doubt that 
with proper attention and the consideration of the 
principles which apply to this work, windows of Hard- 
ware stores in general can be made much more at- 
tractive and a means of increasing sales. With a view 
to drawing out information of this kind, and to give 
the trade at large the benefit of the experience of those 
who have given special attention to this matter, a 
PRIZE COMPETITION is announced on a following page. 
We invite a general participation in this discussion. 


Condition J Trade. 


March has opened with a very satisfactory volume of 
business and gives promise of activity in trade which 
should be profitable to all classes. The tone of the mar- 
ket continues more firm than a month or two ago, and 
advancés in certain lines are being announced from 
time to time. There is also some difficulty in having 
orders executed promptly for goods which are in especial 
demand. Heavy Hardware and lines in which the raw 
material is a large part of the cost are particularly firm. 
Wire products may be referred to as moving very free- 
ly, and business in this department is especially large. 
Builders’ Hardware is in better demand than for some 
time, but at prices which, owing to the competition 
which prevails, are referred to as leaving only a mod- 
erate margin to the manufacturers. The indications 
for building are, however, regarded as excellent, archi- 
tects throughout the country being busy on plans for 
buildings which, it is anticipated, will be erected during 
the year. Any important advance in the cost of build- 
ing materials would, however, probably have the effect 
of holding back some of these enterprises. The charac- 
ter of the current demand for goods generally reflects 
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the large consumption which is going on, as very little 
of the business has in it a speculative element. The 
country is evidently enjoying marked prosperity, and 
with the general employment of labor and the constant 
investment of capital in new enterprises, it would ap- 
pear that the productive capacity of the factories is be- 
ing absorbed much more readily and promptly than is 


usually the case. The export demand also continues 


large and increasing, and many manufaé¢turers find an 


important outlet in their foreign trade. The extent of 


the export business, in spite of the somewhat strenuous 
competition of Continental manufacturers, is a matter 
for congratulation. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


A much better feeling prevails in the Hardware trade 
than at the corresponding time last year. Prices then 
were drooping and buyers placed orders with much 
hesitation, fearing a decline before the goods bought 
could be marketed. Prices now are advancing, almost 
every mail bringing notices of either the withdrawal of 
quotations or a higher price. Quite a long list of miscel- 
laneous goods were marked up during the week, such as 
Picks and Mattocks, Wedges, Strap Hinges, Barn Door 
Hangers, &c. Advances in Tinware, Galvanized Iron 
Ware, and other products made of Sheet Steel are soon 
to be expected, as manufacturers are advising their cus- 
tomers to that effect. It is stated that certain classes of 
goods, such as Carriage Bolts, are extremely scarce, fac- 
tories being far behind in making deliveries. Retail 
merchants are now doing some speculating, taking larger 
quantities of goods than usual, especially in staple lines. 
This tendency to speculate is not of an extravagant char- 
acter, so that little danger is felt of the trade loading up 
too heavily. All kinds of goods are in excellent de- 
mand. A particularly good trade is observed in Build- 
ers’ Hardware. No small part of the improvement in 
business is traceable to the purchase of new stocks and 
the increased buying due to changes in old firms. Every 
change brings with it a desire to enlarge the old busi- 
ness or to increase the stocks of goods carried. Job- 
bers are looking for a still heavier trade as spring ap- 
proaches. 

St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


The advance in raw material has been quite generally 
felt in finished products, and the demand for Hardware 
has generously increased. Builders’ Hardware is spoken 
of as in more widespread demand than during past sea- 
sons. Mechanics’ Tools of all kinds are having brisk 
sale, and preparation is evidently being made for a build- 
ing revival. Local interest in building operations is pro- 
nounced since the Louisiana purchase exposition Dill 
has been signed by the President. Shelf Hardware and 
lines made seasonable by the approach of spring are 
shariug in the enlarged purchases. Carriage Bolts, 
Chaius and Clevises are in liberal demand. Steel goods 
are being freely ordered. Wire Cloth at advanced prices 
and Door and Window Screens are being bought quite 
heavily. Poultry Netting and Field Fencing have been 
exceptionally active during the week. In Sheet Metal 
Goods the demand is extraordinary. Makers say that 
they are receiving more business than can be taken care 
of with reasonable promptness. Galvanized Buckets and 
Tubs have been advanced in price, but the demand con- 
tinues unchecked. Orders for Stamped and Pieced Tin- 
ware are equally heavy. Heavy Hardware jobbers are 
having a good run of business, especially in Bars, Sheets 
and Plates. 

Roston 


BIGELOW & DowsE Company.—February is a hard 
month in New England. The conditions of climate in- 
fluence business in the country, and the extreme cold 
makes out of door work in the building line quite im- 
possible even in the cities. In the eastern and northern 
portions of New England the past month the snow has 
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been deep and the roads nearly impassable, so that sales- 
men have been unable to make their usual trips. 

The retailers as a class complain of poor trade and re- 
Mittances are slow. The sales of seasonable goods for 
future delivery are in excess of those in past years. The 
low prices ruling in many staple goods induce very lib- 
era] orders. 

The combination of steel interests makes it almost 
certain that prices will remain firm at least. Many of 
the manufacturers are unwilling to continue contracts 
beyond July 1. Labor is well employed throughout New 
England, but there is but little building. This must 
come later, as many of the architects are quite busy ar- 
ranging plans for the future. We hear of unbounded 
prosperity in the South and West, and expect and be- 
lieve it will come to us with the robins in the spring. 


Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLTON.—This month is one of great be- 
ginnings. In a few days we may notice in the peeping 
grass and the swelling buds the ushering in of the first 
spring of the twentieth century. 

To-day begins the second term of the present adminis- 
tration at Washington, while in the business world the 
greatest moneyed corporation the world has ever known, 
the United States Steel Corporation, will begin their ca- 
reer. 

All three of these beginnings have most important 
relations to the present and future conditions of busi- 
ness. The change of seasons of course introduces a 
change in the commodities for trade. The goods needed 
for winter use and carried over unsold may now be 
stored away to make room for those needed for the culti- 
vation and gathering of crops; the Shovel and Spade, the 
Hoe and Rake, the Plow and Harrow, the Scythe and 
Cradle, will all be needed now, as will be also those for 
comfort and convenience during the inevitable heat of 
the summer, such as the Freezer, the Refrigerator, the 
Screen Door and Window, and others which we have not 
time to mention. 


So far as the season has progressed there has been un- 
doubtedly a great demand for staple goods. The South 
in its preparation for another crop has caused an ex- 
traordinary demand for some goods which has not only 
prevented any accumulation of stocks by the manufac- 
turers, but has also been in excess of the ability to fur- 
nish with any degree of promptness. 

National legislation during this second term will no 
doubt have some difficult problems to solve, and it may 
be possible that some revision of the tariff will be at- 
tempted in view of the immense aggregations of capital 
and consolidations of manufacturing interests which are 
more easily perfected with prohibitory duties than with 
an open market. This, however, is a remote contingency. 

The most important and most immediate influence to 
be exerted on trade will be that of the corporation, new- 
ly born, but of gigantic size. Their immense capitalization 
is a problem for the financial world to study over. Their 
power over the social conditions of thousands of em- 
ployees, their power and perhaps their willingness to in- 
fluence legislation, their ability for endless litigation, their 
right under their charter to engage in almost every indus- 
try pertaining to metals, to fuel and to transportation, 
will furnish an inexhaustible theme for the political 
economist, the pulpit and the press. What concerns us 
as manufacturers and merchants is what will'be the 
trend of prices? 

In order to pay interest and dividends on the millions 
upon millions of bonded indebtedness, preferred and 
common stock, will it be sufficient to rely upon econo- 
mies in management and upon the profits arising from 
a normal condition of trade throughout the world, or 
will it be ecessary in order to increase revenues to make 
greater efforts for the enlargement of their foreign trade, 
at the same time advancing prices in the domestic mar- 
ket, whenever and wherever possible? 

Competition in the open markets of the world, to be 
successful, must be done at competitive prices, and as 
this corporation will need every cent of revenue possi- 
ble they cannot afford, in our opinion, to sell all their 
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products to all nations at the lowest prices at which 
they can be produced. 

The American market will no doubt enable them to 
sell other markets at such prices as will secure business, 
but time will tell. 

Philadelphia. 

SUPPLEE HARDWARE ComMPANY.—Trade continues witb- 
out any material change from tiat reported in our last 
letter of two weeks ago. It is remarkable that thus early 
in the year many season goods are already scarce, and 
we think it is safe to say there has hardly been a sea- 
son for many years when manufacturers have been so 
slow in filling their orders. We speak of this in a broad 
sense, as there are many goods, of course, on which fac- 
tories are able to make prompt shipments, but there are 
other goods that the jobbing trade are suffering from the 
delay of manufacturers, and the retail merchant is nat- 
urally uneasy when any delay in shipment is shown. 
The indications are that manufacturers, as a rule, did not 
expect such an early and quick demand for a good deal 
of their product, otherwise orders given to manufactur- 
ers during tle last months of last year would have been 
in stock six weeks earlier than jobbers are able to ob- 
tain them. This probably will correct itself to some ex- 
tent in the next 30 days. With the exception of an oc 
easional article prices remain firm. 


Louisville. 


W. B. BELKNAP & Co.—As was to be expected, there 
have been advances in heavy material, beginning with 
Pig, at Birmingham, which seems to set all the other 
bricks in the row a moving. Or, to change the figure, we 
are pretty sure when the press dispatches announce a 
25 or 50 cent raise down there at the center of cheap pro- 
duction that the waves will widen out in the pool in con- 
centric circles till all the people interested get the bene- 
fit. Finished Steel Bars at Pittsburgh are now $6 abov: 
the price which was made on the reaction from the re- 
cent boom, and they and Iron Bars seem to be strong at 
about this figure. Of course this means an immens«t 
difference to large consumers. Each one naturally ex- 
pects to reflect it in his new quotations for the coming 
season. 

The demand, by the way, in all branches seems to be 
excellent. Railroads are busy and calling for additiona] 
equipment, enlargement of terminals, strengthening of 
bridges; the construction of buildings, particularly in 
the retail sections of the large cities, calls for an immense 
deal of material. That we shall be amply able to supply 
this material the news from the seat of empire, where 
Madame Carrie or Queen Lucy hold sway over a group 
of furnaces, gives us every assurance. Seven hundred 
and fifty tons per day from the last furnace, we be- 
lieve, is the promised output. 

A correspondent from the extreme South, from a sec- 
tion which has been never noted for its resources, writes 
now as follows: “Every man you meet is driving a brand 
new harness with red blinders, and it was time, for the 
old harness had been spliced and respliced with strings 
till there was more string than leather, and attached to 
the narness is a brand new buggy. All due to 10-cent cot- 
ton.” This, we fancy, is characteristic of the whole cot- 
ton raising district. What with the returns for the 
staple itself and the cotton sced, which are almost as 
precious as gold for the oil they contain, along with the 
increased diversity in the products of the soil, gives great 
promise for the Southern country. 

We are hoping that as our Southern boundaries have 
been pushed out toward the South yellow fever and all 
such possible drawbacks to prosperity will be sent out 
to sea with the injunction never to return to land. If 
so, all ihe metaphors which have been applied to the 
sunny flower bearing South will not be too extravagant. 


New Orleans. 


A. BaLpwin & Co.—There is still a very heavy de- 
mand for goods in all lines, and the activity during the 
past 30 days has been phenomenal. The advancing 
prices have a tendency to keep up this activity, as mer- 
chants in the country are placing larger orders, and 
with much more freedom than 60 days ago. This South- 
western section is in the midst of one of the best busi- 
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ness years it has ever had. We do not see any indica- 
tions of a rapid falling off in the large number of orders 
being received daily. 

Omaha, 

LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANyY.—Consid- 
ering that February is supposed to be one of the quietest 
months in the year, reports received from the jobbing 
centers located on the Missouri River indicate, without 
exception, a very satisfactory volume of business. In 
most cases the statement is made that a heavier aggre- 
gate of sales has been enjoyed than for the same period 
last year, and as a result there is very little to complain of 
regarding the general trend of business. The outlook 
for the future is also very encouraging, and the predic- 
tion is frequently heard that this is to be one of the 
most successful years in a business point of view that 
has ever been experienced, unless something very un- 
expected should develop to change the complexion of the 
situation. 

In view of the immense consuming demand all over 
the country and the colossal consolidation of the Iron 
and Steel interests there would not appear much pros- 
pect for any shrinkage in values for some time to come. 
Neither is there any apparent disposition on the part of 
buyers. in analyzing the situation, to count on any very 
radical advances in prices, at the same time it is believed 
that present values will be held good and firm. On the 
whole, the general situation could not very well be im- 
ploved upon. For the first six months of this year trade 
will undoubtedly assume very large proportions; for the 
remainder of the year business will depend very largely 
upon the extent of the harvest. 


Portland, Oregon. 

CorBeTT, Fartinc & Ropertson.—This is certainly 
the day of the millionaire, and the power that a few men, 
represented by Messrs. Morgan and Rockefeller in the 
railroad and industrial world, to-day wield, has never in 
the history of the world been equaled by that of prince, 
potentate or despot. 

As to the ultimate outcome, only time can demon- 
strate. On its face it is a bad thing for the mechanic, 
workingman and consumer, as they can only benefit by 
competition. 

As regards consolidated interest, represented by 
$1,100,000,000 of capital, as bearing upon the future wel- 
fare of the jobbing Hardware interests of the country, 
if the policy so far inaugurated by the several allied in- 
terests toward the trade is to be continued, it should be 
beneficial. 

The system of deliveries at the established jobbing 
centers, and confining all of them to the houses there 
located, may tend to restrict the field of some, but must 
result only in good, as it will insure a profit heretofore 
denied to all. Here, too, the retailers would benefit, and 
we hail with delight the advent of the Interstate Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, and hope their first vic- 
tory may be in forcing a line up of wholesale and retail 
houses. 

Too much attention is paid to catalogue houses, and 
if the strictly retai] houses in every jobbing center would 
take a more practical and direct view, they would find 
that they are damaged more by local jobbing houses 
competing for retail trade than by catalogue houses. The 
retail dealers have an equity all the time that they have 
not striven to enforce, but they now have a club in their 
association, that, if wielded with all the strength there 
is back of it, will force an alignment that will be bene- 
ficial to all. 

February trade has been satisfactory for an off 
month, and now that we are entering on spring trade, 
with spring weather, there should be a quickening felt. 


Nashville. 

Gray & DUDLEY HARDWARE Company.—The condi- 
tion of the Hardware business in this city for the past 
two weeks has been extremely satisfactory. We are 
still being favored with mild, open weather. In fact, 
the weather has been unusually warm for this time of 
year, and it has stimulated the trade on such lines as 
Wire Fencing, Poultry Netting, Wire Cloth, Hammocks, 
Freezers, Lawu Mowers and Lawn Swings. 
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From present indications the volume of business for 
the month of March will be ahead of the corresponding 
month of last year. One of the greatest difficulties 
which the jobber has to encounter is the great length of 
time it requires to secure prompt shipment of goods. 
Manufacturers in most all lines seem to be behind on 
their orders, and are unable to make anything like 
prompt shipments. Even after the goods are shipped 
the railroad companies seem to be unusually long in de- 
livering them. Merchandise that ordinarily required 
from three to five days to be delivered is now on the 
road from 10 to 30 days. This condition of affairs makes 
it very much harder for the jobber to keep his stock 
in good shape, as he has to figure on not only what the 
demand for certain lines will be, but how prompt the 
factory is going to be in filling the order, then how long 
it is going to take the transportation companies to de- 
liver the goods to him. 

The credit men of the respective houses report collec- 
tions fairly good, and that the financial condition of the 
retail trade is in excellent shape. 





Notes on Prices. 


Wire Nails.—Wire Nails are still actively in demand 
and purchases are heavy. The tone is very firm. Quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots........................$2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload etn. Babiana icin ace wae a 
Oe ee 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


New York.—The New York market reveals no new 
conditions, but is in good form, with a free movement 
in Nails. Quotations are as follows 
To retailers, carloads on dock.............. . $2.53 
Small lots at BtOTE. oo. .ececccececccececces 256 to 2.60 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Manufacturers are enjoying 
continued sharp demands. Conditions are such that ap 
advance could easily be made, but conservative in- 
fluences in the ranks of the manufacturers are opposing 
any further additions to prices, as it is feared that con- 
sumption may then be curtailed. The outside Wire Nai} 
mills are so loaded with orders that in conspicuous in- 
stances further business is being refused. Jobbers are 
having an increased trade, their customers buying in 
somewhat larger quantities than has hitherto been their 
policy. Carload lots are quoted at $2.45 and small lots 
at $2.55, with an occasional shading to $2.50 to best cus- 
tomers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The heavy demand of past 
weeks for Wire Nails continues in practically full force. 
Orders are so extensive that mills are able to ship witb 
but moderate promptness. As spring approaches the 
sales are expected to show an increased movement. The 
price to retailers in carload lots is $2.50, smaller lots 
being quoted at $2.55. 

Pitisburgh.—There is a heavy volume of business in 
Wire Nails, probably larger than ever before at this sea- 
son of the year. There is some difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments of Nails, in spite of the fact that the mills 
of the American Steel & Wire Company and of the 
smaller Wire Nail concerns are being operated to full 
capacity. It is stated the output of Wire Nails in this 
country at the present time is between 750,000 and 800,- 
000 kegs per month. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


TO JOUNNTS I COTIOOE. 1O6G. cic cccceececcccs . -$2.30 
To jobbers in less than carload lots. loa Rey shina ache ae 2.35 
lO Pee 1 COPIONE DOGS go occ ciciciceccsoscceans 2.40 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.50 


Cut Nails.—A satisfactory business is reported and 
rates recently made by the makers are said in the main 
to be well maintained. While individual orders are not 
large, the aggregate transactions are excellent. Quota- 
tions are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight per 
manufacturers’ rate book, from which actual freight is 
deducted by purchaser, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days: 
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(TS SS eae ee ee my TT $2.00 
To jobbers in less than carload lots............++ 2.05 
To retailers in less than carload lots.............. 2.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Trade is characterized as good, 
but the demand is, of course, contined within certain 
limitations. Jobbers are selling small lots from stock 
at $2.35. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The proportionate movement 
of Cut Nails is seen throughout the trade. No extraor- 
dinary tonnage is being sold. Prices range from $2.35 
to $2.45, base. 

Pitisburgh.—A fairly !arge volume of business in Cut 
Nails is reported, and the tone of the market is firm, es- 
tablished prices being well maintained. To jobbers, 
prices are on carload lots $2, and on less quantities 
$2.05, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus the sixth-class rates of 
freight contained in the “ melon-colored ” rate book, less 
actual freight rates. ‘To small dealers and consumers 
$2.15 rates, fo.b. Pittsburgh, plus the fifth-class “ melon- 
colored” rates, less the actual current rates; terms 60 
days, less 2 per cent. for cash in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—The market for Barb Wire is firm in 
price, the requirements of the buyers aggregating large 
quantities. Prices are as follows, f.e.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


To jobbers in carload lots, Painted................ $2.60 
To jobbers in carload lots, Galvanized............. 2.90 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.65 
To jobbers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.... 2.95 
To retailers in carload lots, Painted.............. 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots, Galvanized............ 3.00 
To retailers in less than carload lots, Painted...... 2.80 


To retailers in less than carload lots, Galvanized.. 3.10 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The largest manufacturers, 
with apparently unlimited facilities for production, are 
finding great difficulty in making deliveries to suit their 
customers. Every machine is running that can be 
brought into use, and still shipments are not being made 
as rapidly as the trade demands. Carload lots are quoted 
at $2.75 for Painted and $3.05 for Galvanized. Less than 
carloads are quoted at $2.85 and $3.15, with an occasional 
reduction on this price to best buyers. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Tonnage of Barb Wire is just 
as heavy as ever. On certain brands the supply is short 
and shipments thereby delayed. The demand is showing 


no decrease whatever. Painted, in carload lots to retail-. 


ers, is quoted at $2.80; smaller quantities, $2.85. Gal- 
vanized is 30 cents higher. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a good demand for Barb Wire, 
much larger than usual at this time of the year. The 
jobbers report a very heavy trade. For domestic trade 
we quote: Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.90, in carload lots 
to jobbers, and Painted $2.60. Terms, 60 days net, 2 per 
cent, discount for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Plain Wire.—The activity existing in many branches 
of Wire products is shared by Plain Wire. Buyers are 
ordering freely in view of the strong tone of the market. 
Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 
days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days: 

Base sizes. 
Plain. Galvy. 


To jobbers in carload lots................$2.25 $2.65 


To jobbers in less than carload lots..... 2.30 2.70 
To retailers in carload lots............... 2.35 2.75 
To retailers in less than carload lots.... 2.45 2.85 


The above prices are for the base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
advances indicated in the following table: 


Plain Fence Wire Advances (Catch Weights). 


Nos. Galvanized. 
ft ) ss Dict ioatheewessecustbkchckkecae $0.40 extra. 
DcCdsscawoscnenee $0.05 advance over base............ a © 
Pah neuknpnbae ants 10 é¢ a P ideeseee eee 40 
Band 12%...... 15 ad “s = sweubunakoe’  « 
| SERS 25 és F cavsid kaos’ 40 * 
eee oe 235 os a , Oe 4 
a ara 45 es so — RE SEES %& « 
on eS Re 55 és 6 ee eo keke 7 “ 
SLCC CS a Laces eee 7 as os we eaegcceehace lo * 
eee 85 “6 és spel htm SF A 100 * 
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For even weight bundles, 50 pounds or over, 5 cents per 
bundle advance on above. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The supply seems to be in- 
adequate, and consumers as well as jobbers are com- 
plaining of deliveries being so backward as to keep 
them short of stock. Carload lots are quoted at $2.40, 
base, and small lots from stock at $2.50, with the latter 
price occasionally shaded to $2.45. 

Pittsburgh.—There is.an active buying movement in 
Plain Wire, and the output of the mills is being shipped 
about as fast as made. Some in the trade anticipate 
an advance in prices on all kinds of Wire products 
before long. For domestic trade we quote: 


Plain. 
ee ns (On NE cto b's bene amas an waee $2.25 
To jobbers in less than carload lots.............. 2.30 
ee A OI BI wi ois on dn oe 00 ee Keceecs 2.35 
To retailers in less than carload lots............ 2.45 


Galvanized Wire up to No. 14 is 40 cents advance on 
Plain; Nos. 15 and 16, 75 cents advance, and Nos. 17 and 
18, $1 advance. Terms are 60 days net, with 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 10 days, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Screws.—The condition of the Screw market, to 
which reference was made in our last issue, has re- 
sulted in a further stiffening of price and the announce- 
ment of a new base discount by some of the manufac- 
turers. The very large volume of business at the low 
prices recently developed has been such as to fill the 
order books of the manufacturers, absorbing their pro- 
duction for some time to come. Some of them are on 
this account practically out of the market, and there has 
been a general withdrawal of extreme discounts, mak- 
ing the market perceptibly higher. In this condition of 
things Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company under date of 
March 4 announced an advance to the former base price 
of 87% per cent. discount, as per the following revised 
discounts : 


Pe eR Noche sb bbe sud ERS cae ceed ewe 8714 % 
Round and Oval Head Iron............ gill detente tne 
Round and Oval Head Piano, Unpolished........ 8 <% 
NE Ss vn pio wGie Me oeias a eer 82% % 
Flat Head Brass........ Ren reyes eee See pee | 
Round and Oval Head Brass. ........ccccccccces 8214 % 
Flat Head Bronze Metal...... aun —etiaéceome a 
Round and Oval Head Bronze Metal........ sacs eee a 
Flat Head Nickel Plated on Iron............. ao cae ae 
Round and Oval Head Nickel Plated on Iron.....75 % 
Flat Head Nickel Plated on Brass.......... swoyee ome 
Round and Oval Nickel Plated on Brass......... 7 <z 


Flat Head Iron Screws, Blue and Black, 5 per cent. 
advance o7 net. 


Similar action has been taken by the Southington Cut- 
lery Company and the Massachusetts Screw Company 
and others. The American Screw Company continue the 
prices announced in their discount sheet February 1. 

Tire and Stove Bolts.—The market on these goods 
is giving evidence of increased strength, and some of 
the extreme discounts have lately been withdrawn. 

Millers Falls Company.—Millers Falls Company, 
Millets Falls, Mass., and 28 Warren street, New York, 
have changed their announced discount on Automatic 
Boring Tools from 25 per cent. discount to 33 1-3 per 
cent. discount. 

Copper Wire.—The price of Copper Wire is being 
maintained by the manufacturers, who, after a lapse of 
nearly two years, are again acting in concert, there be- 
ing an established base of 185% cents per pound for bare 
and weather proof Wire. The usual terms of freight 
and payment are also effective, the terms being net 
30 days or a half of 1 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days; freight being allowed to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River. The extras or sizes other than the base 
are the same as have heretofore prevailed. 

Glass.—In anticipation of the advance in the price of 
Glass to be made by the manufacturers, the National 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association last week advanced 
the price of less than car lots of Glass to 85 and 10 per 
cent. discount. Jobbers will not quote any price on car 
lots or larger quantities of Glass until the manufacturers 
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name the price to the jobbers’ association upon the large 
order which the latter are now placing. A further ad- 
vance in price on all quantities it is expected will then 
be made by the ;-bbers’ association. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil_—Manufacturers have reduced the 
price of City Raw Oil to 63 cents in lots of five barrels 
or more, and to 64 cents per gallon in lots of less than 
five barrels. State and Western brands are held at 61 
cents in lots of five barrels or more. Boiled Oil is 2 cents 
advance per gallon on Raw. The decline in Oil, which 
in fact represents the prices at which it has recently been 
sold, has increased the uncertainty of the situation, and 
consequently demand is light. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The Turpentine market is life- 
less and dull. Large buyers are at present out of the 
market. Local quotations are as follows: Southerns, 
3914 cents; machine made barrels 40 cents per gallon. 


_—_——_——— 


Requests for Catalogues, &c. 


Broadbrooks & Ranger, Attica, N. Y., dealers in lum- 
ber, coal, &c., have enlarged their store, and are putting 
in a general line of Hardware. They would be pleased 
to receive copies of catalogues, &c. 





Ed. Bantley has purchased a half interest in the Hard- 
ware, Plumbing and Tinning business of A. G. Kull, 
Conemaugh, Pa., and the style has become Kull & Bant- 
ley. The firm will materially increase their stock of 
Hardware and will value catalogues, quotations, &c. 





George S. Orcutt, Ashland, Me., was burned out a few 
weeks since. Mr. Orcutt has resumed business, and ex- 
presses a desire for catalogues relating to Shelf Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Tinware, Cutlery and Sporting Goods. 

Chadwick & Morris have succeeded J. S. Woodward 
& Son, Lockport, N. Y. The new firm request catalogues, 
quotations, &c. 


Mitchell-Phillips Hardware Company are about to 
open a new Hardware store at Warren, Pa. They will 
also give attention to Tin and Sheet Iron work, Plumb- 
ing, Water and Gas Fitting, &c. They will be glad to 
receive catalogues, &c., relating to their different lines. 


A. Doherty of the late firm of Doherty & Co., Baton 
Rouge, La., will immediately organize a company to 
carry on a general Hardware business under the style 
of the Doherty Hardware Company, Limited. Mr. 
Doherty would be pleased to receive catalogues and 
price-lists relating to all kinds of Hardware, Stoves, 
Steam Fittings, &c. 


Lee C. Reid & Co., 927 Market street, San Francisco, 
Cal., who are manufacturers’ agents, working on com- 
mission, advise us that they would be pleased to hear 
from houses desiring representation at that point, with 
catalogues, &c. 





Keystone Mfg. Company. 


HE KEYSTONE MFG. COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have issued illustrated catalogue No. 12 of Re 
versible and Single Acting Ratchets, Socket, Tap and 
Adjustable Wrenches, Stud Drivers, Morse Taper 
Sleeves, Steel Sockets, Nail Sets, Boring Tool Holders, 
&e. The company call attention to the completeness of 
their line of Ratchets and the special features of their 
construction by which they are commended to the trade. 
Special Machinery and Tools are also made to order. 
eer a ee 


S. L. Shreves & Sons, Orient, Iowa, desire us to state 
that the report which has obtained some circulation that 
they had sold out their business is without foundation. 
For several years they have handled Farm Implements 
as a side line, but feeling the necessity of giving more 
time to Hardware and Lumber they have disposed of 
the Implement part of their business and will hereafter 
confine their attention te the sale of Hardware 
Lumber, continuing at the old stand. 


and 


[RON 
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The Commonwealth of Australia. 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT. 


N view of the vast political change in this country dur- 
| ing the first two weeks of January, a few facts and 
figures in connection with the new country and the new 
nation may be of service to your American manufactur- 
ers and merchants—alike to those who have for years 
past done business with the several States which now 
form the Union, and to those who have not yet com- 
mercially exploited these fields, but who may now con- 
template doing so. 

The Volume of Business. 

It may give your merchants a better idea of the coun- 
try to know that, with its population of 4,000,000, the 
value of the commerce of the different States in 1899 
according to customs figures, totaled £140,000,000 
($700,000,000). 

Imports and Exports. 


The mineral production for the same year totaled 
£22,000,000; imports were £638,000,000, and exports £58,- 
000,000, exclusive of wool exports, £19,000,000, weighing 
230,000 tons. There are 13,000 miles of railway, and the 
mileage is daily increasing. These figures show that im- 
ports represent £12 per head of the population and ex- 
ports £16 per head. 

Ratio of Increase. 

To show the growth of trade: 


Exports. Imports. 
| £33,000,000 £27,000,000 
TBOD. sn cc cccsccvccesccseces BOOS CO 45,000,000 
i ee . 77,000,000 63,000,000 


This shows a total trade at present of £140,000,000, or 
£35 per head of the entire population. 

Their appearance in a paper of the nature of The 
Iron Age is not to give Americans a lesson in figures, but 
to make each manufacturer think “ What proportion of 
those figures, or that trade, form my share? Do I get 
any, and if not, why not?” 

A Qualification. 

At the same time, it must not be supposed that the 
above figures represent only goods received from or con- 
signed to the old world. Intercolonial trade represents 
a fair share, through the colonies having had so many 
custom houses and tariffs against each other, so that 
with free trade within the continent, the official returus 
of imports and exports are likely to fall somewhat. 

Bright Future. 

Trade prospects throughout the colonies were never 
brighter, although it is curious to note that the gold re- 
turns for 1900 were hardly up to expectations, or the 
output of the previous year. Railway developments will 
be well to the front during the next few years and par- 
ticularly so in Queensland. Rolling stock will continue 
in heavy demand for some time yet, for quite long 
enough, at any rate, to enable America to have a “cut 
in” if she wishes. Bridge building will go ahead rap- 
idly, and the outlook for the heavy trade is distinctly 
good. 

Canadian Competition. 


Plucky little Canada wants her share in Australian 
business, and their Government agent has written to his 
Government recommending the establishment here of a 
Canadian combined exporters’ agency. There are al- 
ready a few Canadian manufacturers’ agents here, and 
they appear to be making a living. Each new Canadian 
means so much less for America, until such time as our 
population increases faster, proportionately, than agents 
arrive. 

Nickel Deposits. 


As reported in The Iron Age some months ago, the 
nickel deposits of New Caledonia have attracted much 
attention from English capitalists. It is confidently re- 
ported that works to be established at a cost of £400,000 
will shortly be started at Newcastle, N. S. W., to smelt 
the ore. Two or three different parties of metallurgists 


are even now on the island, generally investigating the 
prospects. 
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The Steel Market. 

The general opinion of the trade in this tiny little 
part of the world’s market is that undoubtedly America 
possesses the best facilities of any country for turning 
out mild steel, rails, tires, spring steel, &c., made by the 
open hearth process. But as regards high class crucible 
cast steel goods for tools, &c., your country has certain- 
ly not yet got ahead of Britain. In your own heavy 
lines you will be safe so long as prices are kept down, 
but Continental countries will yet be keen competitors 
if quotations are raised. 

American Tool Trade. 

To go back to the Tool trade, American makes are 
now being vigorously pushed in Australia, showing in 
some makes a high quality. But they have to compete 
with Sheffield maxers, who have been on the market 
for many years, and progress will necessarily be slow. 
In such lines as Spanners, Braces, Stocks, Dies, and gen- 
eral engineers’ Tools, British makes lead easily. 


—_ 
-_- 


British Letter. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





American Implements Favored. 


T a recent meeting of the Worcestershire Chamber 
of Agriculture it developed that an association of 
the implement dealers have been combining to fix the 
seale of discounts, and while objecting to this policy the 
Chamber has also proclaimed its belief in free trade in 
implements. The Somersetshire Chamber recommended 
to the consideration of the council the advantages to be 
obtained by purchasing American implements and ma- 
chinery, which were about half the price of the Eng- 
lish made articles. It was stated that for $25 an Amer- 
ican Grass Mower could be bought that would be found 
better than anything on the English market at a much 
larger price. Another point in favor of the American 
in the matter of Agricultural Implements is that he has 
a much better system of agency than have the English 
implement makers. Agencies for English implement 
makers are going a begging, but an agency for a first- 
class American house is appreciated, because in that 
particular trade it is felt that the American manufac- 
turers protect their agents. The old prejudice against 
the lighter American makes has now practically disap- 
peared, and wherever one goes American implements are 
distinctly in evidence. J 


TinSand Enameled Ware. 


Stamped Tinware is increasing in popularity in Great 
Britain, but hitherto the bulk of the trade has been done 
by German houses. During the last two or three years, 
however, two or three Canadian firms have been doing 
well, but there is still room for more. Any American 
firm with a good line of Enameled Ware should com- 
municate with Langton & Ford, 12 Little Britain, Lon- 
don, E. C., England. This firm, beside doing a manu- 
facturing Hardware business, were, I think, the very 
first to introduce Enameled Ware into this country. 
John T. Burden informs me that he will be glad to con- 
sider any promising line of American goods, either in 
Enameled Ware, which is their specialty, or in any other 
Hardware line. This gentleman is very well known in 
the Hardware trade of Great Britain. 


The?Glasgow Exhibition. 


This exhibition is going to be one of the biggest things 
yet attempted in this country. In the machinery section 
the United States are well represented, but I think there 
is still room for American Hardware. As the Govern- 
ments of the world are giving their official support to the 
undertaking, and as Glasgow is very convenient for cul- 
tivating the foreign trade, it is an opportunity which 
should not be missed. The Russian Government has ap- 
propriated $150,000, and has sent over 100 workmen to 
erect in the grounds four pavilions in which will be 
shown agricultural, forestry, mineral and other products. 
The other countries giving official support to the under- 
taking are France, Austria, Japan, America, Persia, 
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Mexico, Denmark, India, Western Australia, Canada, 
Queensland, British South Africa and South Australia. 


Trade with India. 


The Indian Government has issued its new valuation 
tariff in rupees and annas for 1901, and I append here- 
with some valuations which should be a guide to Ameri- 
can exporters. There is a growing demand for Bolts and 
Nuts, Chains and Rivets in India, and, while Wire work- 
ing is steadily becoming a branch of Indian work, there 
is still plenty of demand for Wire. American Brass and 
Copper manufacturers should also watch this market 
earefully. On account of national and religious custom 
Brass and Copper vessels for cooking, eating or drinking 
are to be found in every house. Native workers in these 
inetals are much more numerous than are native Iron 
workers. The Hollow Ware is nearly all made of im- 
ported Sheets, which are hammered and brazed into 
shape. The vessels for cooking are tinned inside. Brass 
Hinges are used much more commonly in India than 
Iron Hinges, on account of the destructive effect of the 
monsoon rains. Another line of goods greatly increasing 
in use in India is that of Aluminum. Over 50 British and 
native regiments in India are supplied with cooking ves- 
sels of Aluminum, and 111 tons of that metal have re- 
cently been imported for the purpose. There can be no 
doubt that Aluminum is likely to be one of the most 
popular metais used in India. 

The following are some of the chief valuations to 
which I have referred, the Government fixing an arbi- 
trary price on the goods enumerated, regardless of the 
invoice or ad valorem value, except where so specified— 
viz. : 


Tariff Duty. 
valuation. Per 
Names of articles. Per Rupee. Anna. cent. 


Brass—Beads, Ghunghri, China... Thousand. 0 12 
Patent or Yellow Metal, Sheath- 


e 
> 


ing, Sheets, Plates and Bolts. Cwt. 45 0 5 
err TEE TTT TET Pound, 0 8 5 
PS FO ee Pound. Ad val. 5 

eS ee Cwt. 57 0 5 
Braziers, and Sheets........... Cwt. 55 0 5 
Nails and Composition Nails... Cwt. 55 0 5 
re ere ee See ee Cwt. 85 0 5 
Sheathing, Plate and raised bot- 

A er ee Cwt. 57 0 5 
Wire, including Wire of Phos- 

DhOP-BeOMRe ccccccccccecees Pound. 0 9%, 5 
All other sorts, unmanufactured 

and manufactured, except cur- 

rent coin of the Government 

of India, which is free....... ee Ad val. 5 

Iron—Nails, rose, wire and flat- 

RL ks seins oeend es emen's Cwt. 10 0 1 
Oe eee ee Cwt. 17 0 1 
Nails, other sorts (including 

Galvanized or Tinned)....... sere Ad val. 1 
Wire, including Fencing Wire 

and Wire Rope, but excluding 

ey Cs san eneunne bons aed Ad val. 1 

DE “uhictsscaceeeoecanne P Ad val. 1 
Rivets and Washers........... Ton. 210 0 1 
Rivets and Washers (if Galva- 

ED «nial wii nities ae Ton. 310 0 1 
Rivets and Washers (if Tinned) ae Ad val. 1 
T-Wire, excluding Wire Netting. saree Ad val. 1 

Hardware and Cutlery, including 

Ironmongery and Plated Ware, 

and also including Machines, 

Tools and Implements to be 

worked by manual or animal 

POO en ee eens Ad val. 1 





INTERNATIONAL ELEcTRIC CompaANy, 76 Beekman 
street, New York, have incorporated under the name of 
the International Brass & Electric Company, with a paid 
in capital of $25,000, and the following officers: Edwin 
Huerstel, president; Robert A. Scott, vice-president, and 
Gustave Huerstel, manager of the former company, 
secretary and treasurer. The company state that they 
have enlarged their facilities. 


THE trade will be glad to learn that O. H. Witte. pres- 
ident of the Witte Hardware Company, St. Louis, has 
returned after a protracted absence, much benefited in 
health. 
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Hardware Portrait. 

HE accompanying illustration represents a picture 
made up of articles from the Hardware establish- 
ment of Weaver & Emrick of Casey, Ill., which formed 
a part of a display in one of their show windows. The 
picture was 6 feet 2 inches by 4 feet 8 inches in size. 
The oval frame surrounding the picture was covered 
with yellow crépe tissue paper and trimmed with table- 
spoons. The background was white muslin stretched 
over a board, to which the articles were attached by 
small Nails and Staples. The hair consisted of flat 
head Wood Screws, 154-inch, No, 12, and 1%-inch, No. 11, 
The ear was a bar of Block Tin and a Pants Guard. 
The outlines of the face, nose, lips and eyes were made 
of Double Tape Fuse. The eyebrows were Hemp Pack- 
ing, while the eyes were made with Wrought Iron 
Washers having %-inch holes. The pupils of the eyes 
were brass head Upholsterer’s Tacks. The line from the 
ear to the collar, or back of the neck, was formed by a 
24% x 4% inch Carriage Bolt. The left shoulder was made 





Hardware Portrait 


up of a 44-inch Bit and a Nail Set. The right shoulder 
was a 6-inch Wrought Iron Hook and a pair of 4-inch 
Pliers. The coliar was outlined with a Buggy Top 
Brace, a Sash Stop and a 30-penny Nail. The outline 
of the necktie around the collar was of Sash Stops and 
Nail Sets. The bow of the tie was of Sisal Rope. The 
lapel of the coat was a Solid Punch and a Lag Screw. 
The outline of the vest was formed by two Butcher 
Knives. The picture attracted a great deal of attention 
and elicited much favorable comment. 


~<ii- 


Gray & Dudley Hardware Company. 


RAY & DUDLEY HARDWARE COMPANY, Nasb- 
ville, Tenn., have just issued an illustrated cata- 
logue of their Saddlery manufacturing department, cov- 
ering Saddles and Harness and Saddlery Goods. The 
company state that for more than a year they have been 
manufacturing their own goods in this line, and that their 
factory is equipped with the most improved machinery 
for making Saddles, Harness, Check Lines, Breeching, 
ard all leather goods. They call special attention to the 
manner in which the goods are put up. 





sides ae MI ce eal fa 
BEUCLER Mra. Company, Stryker, Ohio, have disposed 
of their Steel Tank business to the Butler Company, 
Butler, Ind. The latter company have had four years’ 
experience in the manufacture of Steel Tanks in con- 
nection with their Wind Mill and Bicycle business. 
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Screen Wire Cloth Counter. 


HE counter for Screen Wire Cloth here illustrated is 
T used by H. A. Uehren of Aurora, Ill. It is 10 feet 
long, 32 inches wide, and is open on both sides. There 
are 13 bins, each 10 inches high, providing accommoda- 





Sereen Wire Cloth Counter. 


tion for retail rolls of Cloth from 20 to 44 inches, by 2- 
inch sizes. When selling, a roll is taken from the bin 
and the desired length is measured and cut on the top 
of the counter. The surplus stock of full rolls is kept 
in the lower part of the counter. 


—_——————————— 


Nicholson File Company. 


LLERTON-CLARKE COMPANY, 97 Chambers 
A street, New York announce under date March 5 
that their connection with the Arcade File Works as 
the selling agents for its products having ceased, they 
extend thanks to all who have favored them with their 
File trade. They add that the well-known reputation 
of the Nicholson File Company furnishes sufficient 
guaranty that all business placed in their hands will 
recelve prompt and businesslike attention, and trust 
that all who have handled Arcade Files in the past 
will continue to do so, feeling assured that their File 
interests could not be in better hands. 

Under the same date the Nicholson File Company, 
Providence, R. 1. formally announce that they have 
purchased the Areade File Works of Anderson, Ind., and 
will continue the manufacture of this brand of Files at 
the works of the company, and that all orders and in- 
quiries for prices, and all correspondence in connection 
with the business of the Arcade File Works should be 
addressed to the Nicholson File Company, at Providence, 
R. I. They state that they will endeavor to merit the 
continued patronage of all who have handled Arcade 
Files by prompt, careful and courteous attention to 
whatever inquiries may be addressed to them, and to 
all business placed in their hands. 





New England Anchor Fence Company. 


EW ENGLAND ANCHOR FENCE COMPANY have 
been formed in Worcester, Mass., for the manu- 
facture and marketing of the Anchor Fence, similar to 
the different Anchor Fence companies now in operation 
in many of the Western States. This company have 
secured the patent rights for all the New England 
States and began active operations the Ist of March. 
While the managers of the company do not expect the 
demand for the Fence for farm or field purposes will 
be equal to that of the Western States, yet they state 
the demand for ornamental Fence throughout New 
England promises to be very large. The company will 
require agents in all the larger towns and cities of 
New England and will be glad to hear from any parties 
interested in the subject. The officers of the new com- 
pany are H. W. Goddard, president, who is also presi- 
dent of the Spencer Wire Company, and J. H. Wheelock, 
late of the Washburn & Moen department of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company, manager. 
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Illinois and Missouri Associations. 


N our last issue in connection with the reports of the an- 
| nual meetings of the Illinois and Missouri Hardware 
associations we gave portraits of most of the newly 
elected officers for the ensuing year. Herewith we com- 
plete the list by presenting portraits of William Bittel, 














WILLIAM BITTEL 


Peoria, vice-president, and G. R. Lott, Chicago, secretary, 
of the Illinois Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
W. F. Halyard, treasurer of the Missouri Retail Stove 
and Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


—_— 





On the evening of the 6th ult. the Palace Hardware 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., gave a banquet to their 
employees. It is an old custom of the company thus to 
treat their employees immediately after the completion 


of the annual stock taking. This year the banquet was 


held at Maison Tortoni, and covers were laid for 20. 
Mr. Ellis, president of the company, welcomed the 








G. R. LOTT 


guests, while Mr. Sites, secretary, acted as toastmaster. 
Among the invited guests were George W. Corbin of the 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Company of New Britain, who 
made an interesting talk on the relations of the employer 
to the employee; W. E. Bartholomew, representing P. & 
F. Corbin, New Britain, who spoke of the importance of 
a close relationship between the traveling salesman and 
the salesman of the store; D. W. Simpson, president of 
the Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill., who spoke upon 
the “ Relations of the Employee to the Employer,” and 
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George Hood, who gave some interesting reminiscences 
of a recent sojourn in the Hawaiian Islands. 
ee a Oe ene ee 
Refusing Credit. 
BY O. B. SERVER. 
WO examples of backbone in wholesale houses have 
recently been brought to my attention and are 
worthy of imitation in the retail business. One case 
was of a customer urging that the wholesale house ex- 
tend his line of credit. He was told that the amount of 
his account was now ali that his rating entitled him to, 
and that the house did not care to extend it. He argued 
that he was paying something on account every month. 
In reply he was told that the amount of his purchases 
exceeded that of his payment and that his account was 
growing larger instead of decreasing. That settled the 
matter. 
The Other Case. 

In the city department of a wholesale concern the 
cashier’s desk and that of the clerk who receives orders 
are not far apart. When an order is presented to the 
clerk he mentions the name of the party sending it, in a 
low tone of voice, and the cashier either nods his head 





W. F. HALYARD. 


“yes” or shakes it “no.” These mute signs mean that 
the party is or is not worthy of credit, and on this basis 
the orders are filled or turned down. 

Of course in a retail store a proprietor comes nearer 
customers than in a wholesale business, and it is some- 
times harder to regulate the matter of credit. But firm- 
ness in this direction would save the retailer much 
worry and loss. 

An inoffensive way of requesting customers not to ex- 
pect credit is to have a conspicuous sign in the store 
reading as follows: “ Cash Buyers Like Our Prices.” 


= 


Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association. 


HE first session of the annual meeting of:the Inter- 
state Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association opened 
at 10.30 this (Wednesday) morning, at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, with representatives from Hardware 
associations in the following States: Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, Illinois, 
Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota. A representative was 
also expected from the Kansas Association. 

President Z. T. Miller of Bloomington, Ill., and Sec- 
retary Fred. H. Cozzens of Detroit presented their re- 
ports and committees were appointed. As only six 
States were represented last year, it will be seen that 
the association is growing. 

Great interest is manifested by those present, and it 
is expected that important action will be taken. 

The association will be in session at least two days. 
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PRIZE COMPETIT 


Closing April 15, 1901. 


SUBJECT : 


Hardware Store Window 
Display. 


The matter of show window arrangement is one 
of recognized importance, and the object of this 
competition is to draw out practical information and 
suggestions which will be of service in guiding re- 
tail Hardware merchants in arranging their show 


windows so as to attract trade. 


The following are suggested as some of the 
points which may be touched upon in considering the 
subject: 


The frequent neglect of window displays. 

Common mistakes in arranging windows. 

Advantages of attractive show windows. 

Whether increased sales can be traced to window 
exhibits. 

Fixtures for displaying goods, such as racks, 
shelves, stands, &c. 

Mechanical appliances which may advantageously 
be used. 

The lighting of windows. 

The color of backgrounds. 

How variety in display can be secured. 

The desirability of striking and ingenious dis- 
plays to attract attention. 

The kinds of goods which yield best returns. 

Whether few or many kinds of goods should be 
shown together. 

Suggestions in regard to seasonable displays. 

The frequency with which changes should be 
made, 

The care of goods exhibited to prevent them from 
being injured or shop worn. 

Whether prices should be marked on goods in 
windows. 

How to utilize employees’ skill in window dispay. 

The relation of window display to local advertis- 
ing. 

Examples of good arrangement. 


Note I.—The above suggestions are given merely 
as indicating the general scope of the sub- 
ject, but all contributors are at liberty to treat 
it in their own way. 

Norte II.—It should be borne in mind that it is de- 
sirable that the contributions be useful to re- 
tail Hardware merchants, helping them in 
the direction of good methods of window dis- 
play. Definite practical suggestions to this 
end are therefore requested. 
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Nore III.—Photographs or sketches are very desir- 
able when they serve to illustrate any method 
of arrangement or any particular window dis- 
play of which a description is given. It is 

that photographs or 

sketches be artistic or elaborate, so long as 


not necessary such 
they indicate the arrangement or display in 
question. 

Notre IV.—With a view to encouraging the con- 
tribution of briefer and less formal papers, as 
well as those covering the subject more com- 
pletely, a number of prizes will be awarded 
ranging from $50 to $5. These prizes will 
be determined according to the practical use- 
fulness and general merit of the contribu- 
tions. 


The following prizes are announced: 


PG NNR gs isin ewes wha eeesl ee 800% $50.00 
Second prize 25.00 
Third prize .. ................ 15.00 
Fourth prize....... 12 50 
Fifth prize 10.00 
Bo | re 9.00 
Seventh prize............... 8.00 
Eighth prize =... we ce cee ee eee 7.00 
Ninth prize ........... 6.00 
Tenth prize . 5.00 


We shall have 


the privilege of publishing any of the contributions 


This competition is open to all. 


e ~2 e ° ° s 
received. Contributions are to be received not later 
April 15, 


follows: 


than 


1901. They should be addressed as 
THE IRON AGE, 
232-238 William street, 


New York. 


Winpow Dispray CompeEtITIoN. 








New England Iron and Hardware 
Association. 


HE eighth annual banquet of the New England Iron 
and Hardware Association will be held at Young’s 
Hotel, Boston, Tuesday, March 19. The Committee of 
Arrangements, John T. Boyd, chairman, H. M. Waite 
and Allen J. Chase, announce that Hon. Charles B. Lit- 
tlefield of Maine and Hon. William Alden Smith of 
Michigan, both members of Congress, have promised to 
attend and deliver addresses. These will be the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening but there will be others 
whose names will be announced later. Charles Clark 
Adams has been secured as toastmaster and Daggett’s 
orchestra will enliven the evening with instrumental 
music. The membership of the association is now over 
100, and a very large attendance is already assured; in 
fact, so many have signified their intention of bringing 
friends that the committee are embarrassed to find a 
room large enough to comfortably hold them, but every 
one who desires to come will be accommodated, and it 
is hoped to make this the most enjoyable of the long 
series of successful dinners given by the association. 


~_ oo 


Work on the main structure of C. H. Casey’s new 
store building at Jordan, Minn., the basement of which 
was completed last fall, has commenced, and Mr, Casey 
expects to have it ready for occupancy by June 1 next. 
He will have about four times his present capacity in 
the new establishment, and expects to largely increase 
his business. 
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Smith & Egge Mfg. Company. 
ls SMITH & EGGH MFG. COMPANY, Bridgeport, 
Conn., have just been equipping their factory build- 
Ing with modern, economical additions and appliances 
and they now have one of the most economical plants to 
run in New England. 

In addition to putting their buildings in condition to 
command the very lowest rates of insurance, electric 
lighting plant, &c., they have doubled their power ¢a- 
pacity by puttirg in a rew engine and boiler. The 
boiler is set after the patented system of Louis Bern- 
hard of Bridgeport, Conn., which is referred to as ef- 
fectually doing away with all possibility of the walls 
cracking and the wasting of heat. They have also the 
Fowler boiler protector. This is an apparatus arranged 
to receive the water from the heater, where by a simple 
process the gases are extracted, so that the water which 
enters the boiler is free from all surplus gases and goes 
into the boiler at a high temperature. The effect of ex- 
tracting these gases is that both corrosion and scale are 
prevented. A bright Razor blade put into water thus 
treated, and not in contact with the air, was kept sev- 
eral months without being affected. 

The company, whose products are so widely and fa- 
vorably known, have just completed their twenty-seventh 
year in business. Their position has been gained by a 
steady growth under careful and conservative manage- 
ment. They are to be congratulated on this increase in 
their manufacturing facilities and the promise of a still 
further extension of their business, which is already 
large both at home and abroad. 


<i 


Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware 
Company’s Catalogue. 


RUSE & BAHLMANN HARDWARBE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, have just issued a new 875-page 
catalogue, bound in heavy board and leather covers 
with gilt title, size 9 by 12 inches, printed upon heavy 
calendered paper and containing over 5000 well executed 
illustrations. The catalogue is divided into seven de- 
partments, as follows: Mechanics’ Tools, 176 pages; 
Farm and Garden Tools, 72 pages; Builders’ Hardware, 
200 pages; Miscellaneous Hardware, 268 pages; Cutlery, 
92 pages; Fishing Tackle, 20 pages, and Sporting Goods, 
47 pages. An alphabetical marginal index, consisting 
of 50 pages, with numerous cross references, affords 
ready reference to any portion of the book desired. 
The company call attention to the fact that special 
pains have been taken to condense and arrange the il- 
lustrations and lists in such a manner as not only to 
make the work complete but useful and convenient as 
well, yet at the same time not overlooking the require- 
ments of the trade. No discount sheet accompanies the 
catalogue, the company preferring to quote prices upon 
application. 





i, 





The Van Wagoner Company. 


E learn that C. 8S. Van Wagoner of Cleveland, for- 
W merly of the Van Wagoner & Williams Hardware 
Company, has started actively to establish the Van 
Wagoner Company in another plant where the general 
manufacturing expense will be the lowest possible, and 
with several leading articles of Hardware as the prin- 
ciple business, supplemented by such of the old lines as 
are profitable. We expect to have further details in the 
near future. 





Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


3URRILL, DuTToN & MCLEAN, 81 Beverly street, 
Boston, Mass.: Circular relating to Dutton’s Patent 
Safety Box Hook. The styles made include Box or Case, 
Longshoremen’s or Freighthandlers’ Bag er Wool, Meat, 
Hay, Cotton, Boston, New York and Southern Patterns. 

OLIVER CHILLED PLOw Works, South Bend, Ind.: 
An attractively printed catalogue of 128 pages, devoted 
to their well-known line of Oliver Chilled Plows. 
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ENTERPRISE WIND MILL CoMPANY, successors to 
Sandwich Enterprise Company, Sandwich, Lll.: Cata- 
logue 1901, 126 pages, relating to Wind Mills, Towers, 
Tanks, Tank Heaters, Feed Grinders, Pumps, Well Ma- 
chines, Fence Machines, Lawn Furniture, &c. 

C. W. Youna, Juneau, Alaska: Calendar for 1901, di- 
recting attention to his business as dealer in Hardware, 
Iron and Steel, Etouse Furnishing Goods, Ship Chan- 
dlery, Paints and Oils, Sewing Machines, Mining Ma- 
chinery, Loggers’ Outfits, Building Materials, &c. 

Daisy Mrce. Company, Plymouth, Mich.: An at- 
tractive calendar calling attention to their Daisy and 
Sentinel Air Rifles. 

Jas. McKay & Co., Iron City Chain Works, Pitts- 
burgh: The company have issued an attractive cata- 
logue of 32 pages, in which attention is drawn to Proof 
Coil, B. B. Crane, B. B. B. Crane, Crown Crane, or 
Dredge, Swedish or Norway Iron, Stud, “ Ulster Special ”’ 
Iron Dredge, Steel and all kinds of Railroad Chains. 
They emphasize the quality of their Chain, both in re- 
gard to workmanship and material used. 

PACKARD HARDWARE Company, Greenville, Pa.: 
Catalogue of 32 pages devoted to Builders’ Hardware. 

Brown & WALEs, Boston, Mass.: A new catalogue 
of 225 pages has just been issued. ‘The first half of the 
catalogue is devoted to Iron and Steel in bar and fin- 
ished form, as handled by Iron Supply and Hardware 
houses. The last half of the book is devoted to ma- 
teriais for the roofer, cornice maker and tinsmith. The 
catalogue will doubtless be found very useful to Hard- 
ware supply houses and the sheet metal working trade 
generally. 

Srimzon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company, Hartford, 
Conn.: A circular emphasizing the fact that the company 
is not connected with the International Silver Company, 
and giving further particulars in regard to the Sterling 
Silver and Silver Plated Ware put on the market by 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company. 

FLETCHER HARDWARE CoMPANy, Detroit, Mich.: A 
budget of corrections, new pages, &c., to be inserted in 
their catalogue. A variety of goods are thus represented. 


in 


Among the Hardware Trade. 


Gilpin & Jacobs have sold out their stock at Oklahoma 
City, O. T., to Armstrong Hardware Company, who have 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000. The com- 
pany will continue the wholesale and retail business in 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, &c., at the old stand. Mr. Jacobs 
of the former firm has become connected with the Conti- 
nental Gin Company at Atlanta, Ga. 





T. A. Roberts bas disposed of his Hardware business 
in Bronough, Mo., to E. M. Scroghem, who will continue 
at the old stand. 


Herbert Robbins, formerly of Minnesota, has purchased 
the Hardware store owned by the Johnston estate, at 
Eureka, Cal., and will continue the business under his 
own name. Mr. Robbins will put in a plate glass front 
and thoroughly renovate the store. 


S. C. Skinner & Co. have succeeded Skinner & Wil- 
son, Hardware and Farm Implement merchants, Snipes, 
Colo. 


Smaltz Hardware Company have bought the, Hard- 
ware business formerly carried on by H. W. Wilcox at 
Le Mars, Iowa. 


The Manuel Hardware Company, Incorporated, have 
succeeded Jno. N. Manuel at Lampasas, Texas. Mr. 
Manuel is president of the new concern, and P. E. 
Leatherwood secretary and treasurer. They carry Hard- 
ware, Implements, Vehicles and Saddlery. The author- 
ized capital is $30,000, of which $25,000 has been paid 
in. Ross W. Bailey and Eugene W. Charles are also in- 
terested in the stock of the company. 
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Gray Hardware Company, Coshocton, Ohio, recently 
iad a severe fire in their building and block. The dam- 
ige to Hardware stock was light, but the building was 
badly injured. 


The first of the year Baker Hardware Company, 
Sioux City, lowa, admitted J. E. Blenkiron into the cor- 
poration, Mr. Blenkiron subscribing to $50,000 of the un- 
paid capital stock. The paid up capital is now $100,000, 
and all the funds available that the business may re- 
quire. Mr. Blenkiron until recently had been jin the 
banking business. The company have greatly felt the 
ueed of expanding their facilities to meet the rapid 
growth in their trade to keep pace with the spirit of 
the times. It is contemplated to incorporate other lines, 
and so far a full line of Stoves and Guns have been 
added. A force of eight or ten salesmen are employed at 
the present time. Arrangements are also being made for 
additional warehouse room, and a seasonable catalogue of 
goodly proportions is in course of preparation. 


On the morning of the 20th ult. the establishment of 
the Smith & Welker Hardware Company, Kane, Pa., 
was completely destroyed by fire. The company have ar- 
vanged for temporary quarters so that they can take 
eare of their trade until their new building, the erec- 
tion of which will be commenced as soon as possible, is 
completed. 


Thos. Naylor, dealer in Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Builders’ Supplies, Bicycles, &c., Gladwin, Mich., has 
added a full line of furniture to his stock. 

Jacob Bissantz has disposed of his business at Wichi- 
ta, Kan., to Geo. R. Follett of Newton, Kan., and Gus. 
Warnhoff of St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Follett owns a Hard- 
ware store at Newton, which he will continue to man- 
age, being only financially interested in the Wichita en- 
terprise. Mr. Warnhoff, who will have charge of the 
new store, has been with the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany for the past 15 years, part of the time as traveling 
salesman. The style of the new firm is G. R. Follett & 
Co. 


W.S. Carrell has succeeded the Coats Hardware Com- 
pany, Choctaw, O. T. 





Nashville Hardware Company is the style of a new 
tirm who have lately opened up in business at 625 Church 
street, Nashville, Tenn., George Marugg acting as man- 
ager. The firm will do a cash business and will handle 
Shelf Hardware, Sporting Goods, &c. 


Godfrey Rueger, dealer in Hardware, Agricultural 
Implements, Crockery, &c., Benicia, Cal., has removed to 
larger and more commodious quarters. 


Donald & Son are successors to Morgan & Donald in 
the Hardware, Farm Implement and furniture business 
at Corning, Kan. 


Cc. A. & J. C. Harter have succeeded B. B. Dabney in 
the Hardware, Stove and Agricultural Implement busi- 
uess in Bloomfield, lowa. 


Krause & Grau have purchased the Hardware, Stove 
and Agricultural implement business formely conducted 
by F. Kreuter & Bro., Port Washington, Wis. 

Howell Hardware Company have removed from Ve- 
lasco to Waxahachie, Texas, where they have purchased 
the stock of Thornhill Bros. 


C. H. Kehl, Llano, Texas, has admitted Ed. Quallis to 
partnership in his Hardware, Stove and Farm Imple- 
ment business, under the style of Kehl & Quallis. A 
number of improvements in the store are contemplated 
and the stock carried will be doubled. 

Fred. Hoerth has lately opened up in business at 
Pe Bll, Wash., carrying Shelf and Heavy Hardware, 
Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, Sporting 
roods, &c. 


[RON 
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Trade Items. 


THE position which Bicycles still occupy in the Hard- 
ware trade, notwithstanding the comparative disuse to 
which they have fallen, in some parts of the country at 
least, is illustrated in the catalogue relating to Bicycles 
and Bicycle Sundries issued by the Simmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis. It is a substantial pamphlet of 
nearly 200 pages, with a striking front cover represent- 
ing a pyramid made up of the Bicycles sold by the com- 
pany as compared with the Washington Monument and 
the “ Kaiser Wilhelm Der Grosse.” It is certainly an in- 
genious and effective method of impressing the matter 
upon the attention of the trade. Another portly pam- 
phiet also issued by the company relates to Sporting 
Goods. 

A HANDSOMELY colored lithographic bird’s-eye view of 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, showing it as 
it will appear next summer when open, has just been is- 
sued. It is a picture of unusual brilliance, and is well 
deserving of a position in store or office. 

THE CHICAGO SoLtarR Licut Company, recently at 56 
Fifth avenue, Chicago, manufacturers of the Nulite Arc 
Lamps, have removed their office to 81 Fifth avenue, 
which is the same building in which their factory is lo- 
cated. They will have more room, and consequently bet- 
ter facilities for handling their growing trade. They will 
also be more accessible, being on the ground floor. They 
have added a salesroom to show the large line of Lamps 
manufactured by them. 

THE WADSWORTH-HOWLAND COMPANY, Indiana ave- 
nue and Thirteenth street, Chicago, state that the whole- 
sale Hardware trade are steadily adding Paints to their 
lines. The company have just placed their Jewel Paints 
and sundry goods with the Tenk Hardware Company of 
Quincy, Ill., and the A. Tredway & Sons Hardware Com- 
pany of Dubuque, Iowa. 

THE CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoMPANY, 137 Lake street, 
Chicago, have leased the four-story building located at 
237 Lake street, and will move May 1. The new loca- 
tion is 20 x 180 feet, and has a large basement besides 
the four floors. 

In the general promotions in the staff of the A. F. 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, following the 
death of Frank Shapleigh, J. M. Blake has been appointed 
manager of the sales department, with D. A. Chewning 
as assistant. Other merited advances have occurred, it 
being the policy of the management to reward their own 
employees as opportunity arises. 

F. F. CLARK, who for many years, has been con- 
nected with the Hardware trade as the New York rep- 
resentative of the Meriden Malleable Iron Company, has 
identified himself with Landers, Frary & Clark, manu- 
facturers of Table Cutlery. Mr. Clark will care for the 
trade heretofore sold by M. S. White, who for over a 
quarter of a century has very acceptably represented 
Landers, Frary & Clark i. New York and nearby terri- 
tory, Mr. White retiring after years of faithful service 
at the age of 76. 

HIRAM G. JANVRIN, formerly of M. C. Warren & Co.., 
Boston, and the first president of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, has established himself 
as a manufacturers’ agent at 12 Pearl street, Boston, and 
represents the following lines in New England: Charles 
Buck, Diamond Tack & Nail Works, E. 8S. Hulbert & Co., 
Barrows Lock Company, Champion Safety Lock Com- 
pany and W. E. Thayer Mfg. Company. 


<> 


Metal Display Fixtures. 


N attractive catalogue of 96 pages has just been is- 
sued by McKenna Bros. Brass Company, Limited, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in which is displayed a large line of fine 
Metal Display Fixtures for use by dealers in shoes, dry 
goods, Hardware, clothing and furnishings. The line in- 
cludes many designs of Bracket Fixtures Stands, 
Notched Bracket Fixtures, Shelf Brackets, Revolving 
Stands, &c. The catalogue is a very attractive one, fully 
4.ustrated and printed in two colors. 


IRON 
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An Observer at the Ohio Hardware 
Association. 


BY A MEMBER. 


OSANTIVILLE, the old Cincinnati, and Cincinnati, 
. the Queen City, the “Gateway to the South,” all 
in its splendid holiday dress, honored itself and its 
good citizens for many years to follow in its magnificent 
entertainment of the Ohio Hardware Association. 

To go back to Cincinnati, the city whose men once 
sold Hardware to all the great West and South was 
but going back to the familiar faces we know, or once 
knew of. Perhaps no city in our State has more of old 
association for the Hardwaremen of Ohio than has this 
beautiful city by the river. 


OLD-TIME MEMORIES 


come crowding in rapid succession at the mention of 
such firms and such stanch names as those of Miles 
Greenwood, Perin & Gaff, the Pappenheimers, Howell, 
Gano & Co., the Bahlmans, the Ballaufs, the Aults, 
the Bromwells, Mellish, McCullochs, and a hundred 
others. Testifying to their stanchness in a large meas- 
ure the old names of dozens of these great firms are 
perpetuated to-day, in some manner or through some 
channel, by the younger generation at hand, and worthy 
perpetuation it is. There exist in this connection two 
houses with which we at some time have had dealings, 
large or small, carrying the firm name through three 
generations, covering almost the century, and to-day 
carrying the same sign and occupying the same ground, 
a very familiar one of the two being the Bromwell 
Brush & Wire Goods Company, a rare record, and fol- 
lowed by many others not far behind these, leading up 
to 
YOUNGER CINCINNATI, 

and our royal entertainers, those who have piloted us 
through the week in paths of pleasure and of much 
profit as the time allowed of between sessions. They 
number as hosts, and under their host list, such men as 
S. D. Baldwin, E. H. Hargrave, Felix Bahlman, O. P. 
Schriver, J. W. Gano, Geo. B. Meyer, H. H. Suydam, 
W. F. Robertson, and many, very many more, each 
worthy of special mention were it possible. It is pos- 
sible, and due him, that that splendid committeeman, C. 
E. Stewart, be not forgotten, he to whom all lacy visit- 
ors were assigned that not one moment of their visit 
might drag, and whose assistant, John E. Dean of the 
P. & F. Corbin Company, evell divided the honors so 
jealously guarded by both of them. 

THE MEETING OF O. H. A. 
was in itself one of the strongest, the longest, the best 
and most productive of good results of any since its 
organization. Under the new three days’ session ar- 
rangement there was not the constant rush nor the 
hurry that unfinished work might not be left on hand. 
In addition to its being a three day session the hours of 
meeting were also earlier with the time at hand—a 
great mistake, In that visiting members, bent on both 
profit and pleasure, will not assemble promptly at such 
an hour as 9 o’clock. 

Criticism is fair as to the meeting hour. It is an 
unusual one; it brings scarcely half the membership 
together; it keeps them constantly dropping in; many 
miss the early business or the papers and discussions 
of importance, leaving the convention hall with the feel- 
ing that they have not been fairly treated. Nor have 
they been, and the usual convention hours of 10 o’clock 
and 2 o'clock should hold. 

THE MEMBERS PRESENT. 

The roster you have at hand verifying the statement 
shows there were not as many as at the last year’s meet- 
ing in Cleveland. The paid up memberships show our 
full strength and a number of additions for the year; 
but the geographical situation of this city made it, as 
a matter of both time and expense, very hard for many 
who were with us at Cleveland and Toledo to be with 
us here. It is possible, too, that the three days’ session 
had somewhat to do with the attendance at this season 
of year. Yet, on the whole, there is an increase of 














strength in membership, and it is this that is needed 
by all State organizations. 

THE CLASS OF MEN IN ATTENDANCE 
was of the best, consisting largely of those who came 
for benefits, who were willing and glad to talk on a 
subject when the opportunity offered. Until the present 
session it has been next to impossible to bring to the 
front and get an opinion from those who evidently came 
with a purpose of some sort. It is only discussion and 
a plain understanding of what we call our wrongs or 
grievances that will eventually lead to their correction, 
and the crying want of all associations is that this same 
discussion or so called leadership be taken out of the 
hands of the few and given to the many. It was a 
pleasure to note with what vim and vigor the various 
subjects were taken up by members from all parts of 
the State. This in itself gave the best evidence of 
strength, interest and a healthy growth. 

THE INFLUENCE OF OHIO ASSOCIATION 
is being largely commented on by other associations, and 
by those manufacturers and jobbers whom it is our 
purpose to reach sooner or later for our good. To that 
extent is it true that never before have we had with us 
the representatives of so many other houses, makers, 
jobbers and interested traveling salesmen. 

This has been true only in a very limited way in other 
years, and can be attributed now to a growing feeling 
that Ohio, as the leader, and all the States that have fol- 
lowed, are in association to stay. Men are making a 
business matter of their attendance and not a lark, and 
are realizing that in time a very great deal may be ac- 
complished, not only for their personal good, but for the 
trade in general. 

THE SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


were many and varied, and were handled in a careful 
and conservative manner. While not all were settled 
by any manner of means, they were not left like a 
barbed wire, as so often happens, to be dragged back 
and forth through an open wound that never heals, in 
the conventions which are to follow. From year to year 
action is taken on various matters, resolutions are of- 
fered, taken to committees, tabled or referred, taken up 
again, &c. The next year sees much of similarity. We 
feel at the close of our meeting that what has been done 
is done. 
THE CATALOGUE HOUSE 


came in for its usual share of use and abuse. I say use 
because they have been of use to us in many ways. 
They are with us to stay, and they teach us many val- 
uable lessons. They teach us how to buy and how to sell 
certain classes of goods; they teach us they can sell for 
cash and we cannot. We are to learn from them that 
our only successful competition is to carry the same 
lines of goods and fight them on their own ground, that 
in many ways we must follow their methods to succeed 
as they succeed, buy as they buy and sell as they sell. 
It was the consensus of opinion that the only good fight 
we can put up is in our influence with those who sell 
them certain lines of goods. We have found, too, that it 
is not always safe to accuse the manufacturer of selling 
to catalogue houses. In many cases this is not true, in 
so far as constitutes direct selling. It develops that quite 
frequently the goods are bought of large jobbers or 
through the numerous buying syndicates that now exist. 

In this connection it was a great pleasure for many 
of our members to meet and talk with Mr. Koon, rep- 
resenting Disston—a gentleman who is a diplomat in 
every sense of the word, and whose handling of his sub- 
eject was masterly indeed. The same statement was 
made to this association as was made to the National 
Jobbers’ Association two years ago, except it was then 
“We will not sell catalogue houses direct,” and is now 
“We do not sell catalogue houses direct.” They also 
state they are making every effort in their power to 
prevent others from selling them, having refused to 
sell parties who did, and in no case, at this time, filling 
—— that by any chance whatever may be so disposed 
of. 

It does not seem possible to ask or secure more than 
this from any reputable maker of goods. The action of 
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the Kelly Axe Company and the circular they are now 
sending out also made many friends for them, and will 
wherever associations exist. 
THE SUBJECT OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 

proved one of the most interesting of the entire session, 
and may in time be brought to the point of organization. 
Many members are in favor of it, and many more anx- 
ious to know the result of it elsewhere. The bringing up 
of the subject developed the fact that not all of us were 
paying high board rates. A straw pledge among 100 
members showed a possibility of $250,000. The State 
law requiring $500,000, and the membership being 400, 
would indicate the formation of a company to be an easy 
matter. It is the purpose of the secretary to go further 
into the subject during the year, giving and exacting 
full information on the subject. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 

brought with it a storm of argument, pro and con, on the 
subject, and to the credit of the membership, be it stated, 
the matter of joining has been deferred to another year 
at least, the president appointing a committee of two 
in the meantime to attend the Interstate and to find if 
it be possible to change their by-laws so as to admit 
those eligible in this association. 

We have many members—traveling men and job- 
bers as honorary members—and expect to hold them. 
With a membership of 400 in this association, it costs 
practically a fee of $400 to join the Interstate. In- 
creased to 1000 members then $1000. This association 
feels under such circumstances that such amounts are 
better used for strengthening the growth of Ohio and 
other State associations, until we at least have enough 
members and more State associations to justify a na- 
tional one. I feel that I am voicing the majority in this 
statement, since it was the result of a majority vote. 

While the Interstate claims to ask but the additional 
$1 for each member, if in any sense it hazards our mem- 
bership, standing or prospective, then is it not yet time 
for it. 

COLUMBUS FOR 1902. 

It was decided to hold the next year’s meeting at Co- 
lumbus, as being more central, and as in all probability 
bringing to us additional membership. It will probably 
follow, too, that this will be permanent headquarters 
from this tine forward, for like reasons. 

An innovation in the matter of entertainment, ban- 
quet, &¢c., will also be a part of the Columbus meeting. 
We have been the rounds of the larger cities and in each 
one of them have been royally entertained, it seeming that 
each city vied with the preceding one in the splendor of 
its hospitality, until it has become the sense of the mem- 
bership that to repeat, or to again occasion it, eould but 
inflict a hardship on those with whom we visit, such a 
hardship as would in time be not only an injury to citi- 
zens but to membership. We go. or should go, to these 
associations fer business, and while we cannot say too 
much for those who have been our bountiful friends, it 
does make it hard to give both them and the business 
the proper attention, and so we go back to the old way— 
onr way when we were a small family together—believ- 
ing it to be the best way, both for us and for our friends. 


ror __ ———_ 


The Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, made an exhibit of the Cleveland Prism Window 
and A‘wning Glass for the Hardware trade. The Prism 
Glass is designed for lighting dark rooms and base- 
ments. A demonstration of the capabilities of the Glass 
was made to a committee of the association by H. A. 
Hulbert. Squares of Prism Glass in neat boxes were dis- 
tributed by the company to those interested. 


The firm of D. M. Gilmore & Co., dealers in Supplies 
for Factories, Steam Fitters, &c., Minneapolis, Minn., 
have been reorganized under the name of the Gilmore- 
Rollins Company, who will continue the business on @ 
more extensive scale than heretofore at the old location, 
418 and 420 Third street, south. The officers of the com- 
pany are S. K. Gilmore, president; W. E. Hale, vice-pres- 
ident; J. K. Gilmore, treasurer, and John E. Rollins, sec- 
retary. 
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Cornelius Burkhardt, Gibson 
House Co., Cincinnati. 


Seventh Annual Convention of the House co," Cineinnath 


Co., Cincinnati. M 
Jno. B. Swift, Eagle White 
Lead Co., Cincinnati. 


Ohio Hardware Association. © -® sisi" °° 


ware Association was held at Cincinnati, on Feb- 
ruary 26, 27 and 28, the business sessions being held 
in the auditorium of Odd Fellows’ Temple. The first 
session was called to order at 2 p.m. on Tuesday, 26, 
by Vice-President W. P. Bogardus of Mt. Vernon. Upon 
the stage were the following officers: O. M. Scott, presi- 
dent, Marysville; W. P. Bogardus, vice-president, Mt. 
Vernon; G. W. Gray, recording secretary, Coshocton; 
H. G. Woodward, treasurer, Sidney, and the following 
members of the Executive Committee: George Guyton, 
Ada; A. C. Rohrbacher, Akron; H. P. Davidson, Cleve- 
land; Frank Winter, Lancaster; James B. Carson, Ham- 
ilton; J. W. Brown, Washington C. H.; George B. Meyer, 
Cincinnati. 

After declaring the convention formally opened, Vice- 
President Bogardus introduced his Honor, Mayor Julius 
Fleischmann, who made a felicitous address of welcome, 
to which President Scott made a happy and appropriate 
response. 

Vice-President Bogardus then introduced 8S. D. Bald- 
win of the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, chair- 
man of the Cincinnati Local Committee of Arrange- 
ments, who welcomed the visitors on behalf of Cin- 
cinnati manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. Mr. Bald- 
win also summarized the attractive programme which 
the committee had prepared for the entertainment of 
their guests. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following printed list of hosts and guests at 
the convention, up to Wednesday afternoon, 4 p.m., 
was distributed when the members assembled on 
Thursday morning. It contains the names of nearly all 
who attended the convention or participated in the 
events related to it: 


je seventh annual convention of the Ohio Hard- 


Hosts. 


Felix Bah!man, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

8. D. Baldwin, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

O. Burger, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

Jacob W. Gano, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 

A. G. Brunsman, Anchor Buggy Co., Cincinnati. 

E. H. Hargrave, Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

W. F. Robertson, W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. F. Dana, Dana & Co., Cincinnati. 

O. P. Schriver, O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati. 

Wm. G. Brown, Cleveland Rubber Works, Cincinnati. 

J. H. McKibben, Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati. 

C. BE. Stewart, C. E. Stewart, Cincinnati. 

Alfred W. Macbrair, Macbrair Lithographing Co., Cincinnati. 

E. L. Johnson, Johnson Brothers Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. B. Meyer, Geo. B. Meyer, Cincinnati. 

H. H. Suydam, Cincinnati Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

Chas. Kruse, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

Louis Kruse, Jr., Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
William Kruse, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Herman Bahlman. Kruse & Bahiman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. Kleinschmidt, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Louis Geibel, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Walter Schueler, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Milton Schroer, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
William Miller, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Philip Smith, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

Benj. Kirstein, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

W. C. Gross, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

L. G. Ballanf, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

H. Bode, Jr., Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

Walter G. Brown, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 

R. W. Wise, Jr., Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 

H. B. Christy, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 

Forrest Westerfield, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 

Cc. W. Magill, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. . 

H. C. Bates, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

J. A. Sommermeier, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
W. C. Johnson, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

Geo. B. Johnson, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 

H. Z. Callender, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Cincinnati. 
A. W. Donel, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

F. M. Snook, Dana & Co., Cincinnati. 

L. W. Stewart, Dana & Co., Cincinnati. 

E. F,. Happensack, O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati. 

J. M. Webster, O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati. 

Henry Higgins, J. C. Pearson & Co., Cincinnati. 

J. C. Ayres, J. C. Pearson & Co., Cincinnati. 

L. E, Dietz, Boss Washing Machine Co., Norwood, Cincinnati P. O. 
C. Dietz, Boss Washing Machine Co., Norwood, Cincinnati P. O. 
Louis Duhme, Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Jno. J. Sinzich, Geo. H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
Joseph Hummel, Eagle White Lead Co., Cincinnati. 

A. B. Belville, Eagle White Lead Co., Cincinnati. 

Albert B. Gatch, Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co., Cincinnati. 
Thos. G. Melish, Bromwell Brush & Wire Goods Co., Cincinnati. 
E. J. Becker, H. Belmer & Co., Cincinnati. 

A. G. Belmer, H. Belmer & Co., Cincinnati. 

Allen W. Granger, Grand Hotel Co., Cincinnati. 

I). C. Shears, Grand Hotel Co., Cincinnati. 


eT 


ghman Pickering, Pickering 

Hardware Co., Cincinnat). 
J. C. Spargur, Cincinnati Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo, C. Kuntz, Cleveland Rubber Co., Cincinnati 
J. E. Mulbarger, E. H. Huenefeld, Cincinnati. 
Geo. li. Bohrer, German National Bank, Cincinnati 
H. D. Bassett, Barron-Boyle Co., Cincinnati. 
W. C. Beschorman, National Lead Co., Cincinnati. 
Albert Boebinger, Boebinger Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. Meyer, Geo. B. Meyer, Cincinnati. ; 
Robt. A. Breese, Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockwood, Ohio. 
E. E. Hull, Cincinnati Tool Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
S. E. Hilles, Saml. C. Tatum Co., Cincinnati. 
John E. Dean, C. E. Stewart, Cincinnati. 
Walter Maxwell, Palace Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Kk. N. Roth, St. Nicholas Hotel, Cincinnati. 
A. F. Mueller, Dennison Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Henry Bremfoerder, H. Bremfoerder, Cincinnati. 
Louise Hartke, Geo. Hartke, Cincinnati. 
H. Hoemmelmeyer, F. Hoemmelmeyer, Cincinnati. 
Geo. A. Singer, August KF. Lindemann, Cincinnati. 
EK. Tvyethang, E. Tvethang. Clucinnati. 
b. H. Knapp, B. H. Knapp, Cincinnati. 
H. 8S. Smith, V. N. Devou & Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank Greving, Evans Bros., Cincinnati. 
R. M. Bishop, Cincinnati Tin & Japan Co., Cincinnati. 
F. X. Pund, Queen City Supply Co., Cincinnati. 
George Edwards, Scott & Co., Cincinnati. 
L. A. Brigel, Cincinnati Bucket Pump Co., Cincinnati. 
I’. Piepmeyer, Chas. Moser Co., Cincinnati. 
M. D. Robb, Fairbanks-Morse Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. W. Ward, Geo. W. Ward & Co., Cincinnati. 
Fred. Guethlein, G. B. Schulte Sons Co., Cincinnati. 
Harry McCullough, J. M. McCullough’s Sons, Cincinnati. 
J. Chas. McCullough, J. Chas. McCullough, Cincinnati. 
Cc. A. Hinsch, Fifth Nationa! Bank, Cincinnati. 
Wm. R. Bahn, Jno. Van Range Co., Cincinnati. 
Chas. R. Talbott, C. R. Talbott & Co., Cincinnati. 
J. G. Niehaus, Jno. B. Morris Foundry Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. C. Witt, Witt Cornice Co, Cincinnati. 
D. T. Williams, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
O. B. Stroub, Weber & Co., Cincinnati. 
F. Wuenker, Fellers & Wuenker, Cincinnati. 
F. D. Lawrence, Standard Electric Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. Sealey, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Cincinnati. 
F. L. Brown, James BK. Patton & Co., Cincinnati. 
R. C. Phillips, American Steel Roofing Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
A. Mengden, Overman-Schrader & Co., Cincinnati. 
Louis Merkel, Merkel Bros., Cincinnati. 
J. Stacy Hill, J. Stacy Hill & Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. Guckenberger, Atlas National Bank, Cincinnati. 
Emil Peter, Jacobs Cordage Co., Cincinnati. 
Jeo. R. Lewis, Howe Scale Co., Cincinnati. 
James Powell, Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati. 
J. M. Bilers, J. M. Bilers & Co., Cincinnati. 
E. Bowen, E. Bowen & Co., Cincinnati. 
R. J. Hyndman, Hyndman Steel Roofing Co., Cincinnati. 
John W. Neil, John H. McGowan Co., Cincinnati. 
Thos. Kite, Geo. H. Dean & Kite Bros., Cincinnati. 
P. F. Blue, Union Selling Co., Cincinnati. 
Harry Klaine, F. A. Klaine & Co., Cincinnati. 
Joe Cantor, Joseph Cantor, Cincinnati. ; 
Chas. Moeser, Morse Twist Drill Co., Cincinnati. 
F. G. Curry, Curry Woodenware Co., Cincinnati 
A. B. Hanshud, Anchor Buggy Co., Cincinnati. 
L. A. Bode, Bradford Belting Co., Cincinnati. 
H. A. Weeks, W. F. Robertson Steel & Iron Co., Cincinnati. 
W. S. Todd, Wm. Resor & Co., Cincinnati. 
J. S. French, Peters Cartridge Co, Cincinnati. 
A. R. Morris, E. K. Morris & Co., Cincinnati. 
R. S. Waddell, Hazard Powder Co., Cincinnati. 
D. Kobstall, D. Kohstall, Elmwood Place, Ohio ; 
A. Percy Hooe, Grossman-Schleutker & Co., Cincinnati 
Cc. C. Wagner, American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
W. T. Gairns, American Steel & Wire Co., ene. Til. 
Thomas Aemgill, G. & H. Barnett Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harry C. Disston, Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. R. Johnson, Reading Hardware Co., Reading, Pa. 
M. B. Hutton, American Wringer Co.. New York, N. Y. 
E. S. Blanchard, Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. BE. Jackson, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. Clark, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. B. Melish, Bromwell Brush & Wire G. Co., Cincinnati. 
A. L. Sykes, Union Selling Co., Cincinnati. 
W. S. Rulison, W. F. Roberson Steel & Iron Co., Cincinnati. 
P. H. Riley, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
A. M. Swift, Cleveland Rubber Works, Cincinnati 
Cc. E. Waelde, Cleveland Rubber Works, Cincinnati. 
R. A. Stephenson, E. H. Huenefeld, Cincinnati. 
Car! Burger, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Fred Miller, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
FE. W. Seales, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
H. Wente, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
William Cain, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
A. Fortman, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Harry S. Brooks. Wm. Resor Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank Torbeck, Kruse & BahIlman Hardware Co., Cincinnat!. 
Louis Christiana, E. H. Huenefeld, Cincinnati. 
A. Rockhold, E. H. Huenefeld, Cincinnati. 
John Mullen, FE. H. Huenefeld, Cincinnati. 
Henry A. Strauss, Cincinnati Enquirer, Cincinnati 
EB. BE. Little, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Cincinnati e 
W. C. Irons, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Gincinnati. - 
Geo. M. Chandler, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank J. Geis. Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
C. Samoniel, Howell, Gano & Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank Benperphy, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Fred. Guckenberger, Jacobs Cordage Co., Cincinnati. 
H. R. Stokes, F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Edwin S. Bicher, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Wm. S. Wetmore, Cincinnati Tin & Japan Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank R. Kester, Cincinnati Tin & Japan Co., Cincinnati. 
F. R. Beckwith, Cleveland Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Willard B. King, Cincinnati Post, Cincinnati. 
Daniel Stern, the American Artisan, Chicago. IIl. 
Douglas A. Brown, the American Artisan, Chicago, III. 
Henry Janson, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware ©o., Cincinnati. 
John H. Mackie, Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnatl. 
Frank FE. Thompson, The Iron Age, New York. 
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J. M. Reynolds, The Iron Age, Cincinnati. 
Henry Smith, The Jron Age, Cincinnati. : 
Monte L. Brown, the Spokesman, Cincinnati. 


Albert L. Miller, Tri-State Dealers’ & Imp. Exhibit, Crawfords- 


ville, Ind. 
c. C. Alward, Dupoint Powder Co., Cincinnati. 
Felix Kahn, F. & L. Kahn, Hamilton, Ohio. ; 
Jas. D. Fitchett, Johnson Bros. Hardware Co., Cincinnatl. 
August H. Bode, Bode Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
E. L. Enneking, Boss Washing Machine Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
Morris B. Dean, Sam’l C. Tatum Co., Cincinnati. 
V. N. Devou, V. N. Devou & Co., Cincinnati. 
A. E. Silk, Queen City Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
R. E. Hicks, Cincinnati Jimes-Star, Cincinnati. 
Fenton Lawson, F. H. Lawson & Co., Cincinnati. 
WwW. C. Lawson, F. H. Lawson & Co., Cincinnati. 


Guests. 


Hloward Saxby, Howard Saxby, Cincinnati. — : 
John A. Church, Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati. 


i. BE. Wooden, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


ieo. D. Weinland, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Hope, Ind. 
W. A. Neu, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
il. P. Spaeth, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Aurora, Ind. 
Aibert Berch, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Liberty, Ind. 


Frank J. Geis, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Brookville, Ind. 


C. Samoniel, Kruse & Bahlman Hardware Co., Brookville, Ind. 
O. M. Scott, president, Marysville. 

Geo. M. Gray, corresponding secretary, Coshocton. 
W. P. Bogardus, Bogardus & Co., Mt. Vernon. 

J. W. Brown, Brown-Potter Hardware Co., Washington C. H. 
H. G. Woodward, H. G. Woodward. Sidney. 

W. C. Jones, Jones-Williams Hardware Co., Columbus. 
Jas. B. Carson, Jas. B. Carson, Hamilton. 

A. C. Rohrbacker, Rohrbacker, Allien & Jahant. Akron. 
Frank Winter, MacCracken & Winter Hardware Co., Lancaster. 
G. V. Guyton, G. V. Guyton, Ada. 

Hl. P. Davidson, H. P. Davidson, Cleveland. 

Chas. W. Royer, Wilson Royer & Sons, Eaton. 

J. H. Royer, Wilson Royer & Sons, Eaton. 

A. Von Behren, H. W. Von Behren, Cincinnati. 
Chas. Kobman, Chas. Kobman, Cincinnati. 

Ed. M. Cosley, Harter & Cosley, Troy. 

c. S. Johnson, C. 8S. Johnson, Barberton. 

Thos. J. Morris, W. K. Boone Co., Lima. 

G. B. Hatfield, H. L. Hatfield & Bro., Troy. 

E. E. Morr, Union Hardware & Supply Co., Ashland. 
W. W. Davison, Jr., W. W. Davison, Harrison. 

J. A. Sommer, Sommer Bros., Portsmouth. 

W. P. Scott, O. Morris Hardware Co., McConnellsville. 
D. L. Wilson, C. E. Smith & Co., Malta. 

Jno, C. Schaible, Coles-Schaible & Smita, Troy. 
Bernard Sommer, Central Hardware Co., Portsmouth. 
Chas. Boesel, Chas. J. Boesel Hardware Co., New Bremen. 
BE. E. Barck, Elyria Hardware Co., Elyria. 

J. Wesbecker, J. Wesbecker & Co., North Amherst. 

J. M. Martin, Martin & Weinland, McComb. 

I. R. Tudor, Jones & Tudor, Van Wert. 

W. H. Angle, W. H. Angle, Piqua. 

F. M. Potter, F. M. Potter, Cleveland. 

J. P. Duffy, J. P. Duffy, Greenville. 

Henry Bredbeck, Henry Bredbeck, Port Clinton. 

S. W. Gano, Cincinnati. 

J. BE. Bunn, J. E. Bunn, Bellevue. 

H. A. Harger, H. A. Harger, Canal Dover. 

F. W. Ingalls, Bryan Hardware Co., Bryan. 

J. F. Sanders, Banting-Sanders Co., Elmore. 

H. P. Tribley, H. P. Tribley, New Philadelphia. 

F. W. Wiedeman, F. W. Wiedeman, Wapakoneta. 

W. W. Farber, Farber-Bowman & Woods, Magnolia. 
A. J. Manges, A. J. Manges, Defiance. 

E. R. Grim, E. R. Grim, Morrow. 

J. M. Kinsey, Cantwell, Kinsey & Elder, Kenton. 

G. Jaeger, Jaeger Hardware Co., Elmore. 

Edward Fisher, Fisher Hardware Co., Wapakoneta. 
A. D. Hogendobler, A. D. Hogendobler, Osborne. 

J. T. Evans, Evans & Howland, Plain City. 

O. K. Howland, Evans & Howland, Plain City. 

G. W. Wiley, G. W. Wiley, New Madison. 

E. F. Weinland, Martin & Weinland, Macomb. 

W. R. Doering, J. H. Doering & Co., Wapakoneta. 
Chas. A. Kuhlmann, Kuhlmann Hardware Co., Woodville. 
A. W. Davis, Jno. F. Baker, Dayton. 

John F. Baker, Jno. F. Baker, Dayton. 

R. R. Hart, R. R. Hart, Greenville. 

F. Hoemmelmeyer, F. Hoemmelmeyer, Cincinnati. 

A. Haverbeck, Kramer & Haverbeck, Minster. 

J. E. MeCord, J. E. McCord, Camden. 

Thomas Brown, Thomas Brown, Savannah. 

W. Rabe, Wm. Rabe, New Bremen. 

Geo. H. Eberle, Lion Hardware Co., Springfield. 
John Lanfersweiler, John Lanfersweiler, Minster. 
H. Blecking, H. Blecking, Cleveland. 

Frank E. Wood, Wood Bros., Springfield. 

E. 8. Bunnel, Morgan & Bunnel, Akron. 

Charlies Dietz, Morgan & Bunnel, Akron. 

W. F. Flower, Morgan & Bunnel, Akron. 

B. Coe, B. Coe, Coshocton. 

John Ricketts, Coshocton Hardware Co., Coshocton. 
Edward Keil, Wm. Keil & Son, Pemberville. 

J. A. Roselius, Roselius & Ehler, West Alexandria. 
James A. Bell, James A. Bell, Roscoe. 

F. J. Pemberthy, Detroit White Lead Co., Detroit. 
J. F. Jefferson, Whitbeck & Jefferson, Norwalk. 

J. Schwertner, J. Schwertner, Cleveland. 

John C, Fuhr, J. C. Fuhr, Williamsburg. 

B. Schwertner, B. Schwertner, Cieveland. 

F. O. Moir, F. A. Powers & Co., Norwalk. 

Chas. R. Harner, Nichols & Harner, Bellefontaine. 

V. N. Devou, V. N. Devou & Co., Cincinnati. 

J. P. Cloppert, Cloppert & Spitler, Brookville. 

Aug. E. Lindemann, August E. Lindemann, Cincinnatl. 
J. G. Bell, Hillsboro Implement Co., Hillsboro. 

J. Frediborn, J. Wilder & Co., Cincinnati. 

Chas. Wissler, Wissler & Purdum, Chillicothe. 

Albert C. Spetnagel, Spetnagel Hardware Co., Chillicothe. 
John Winters, Winters Bros, Fremont. 

Frank Winters, Winters Bros., Fremont. 

Gone Winters, Winters Rros., Fremont. 

A. M. Flo Flory & Hall, Arcanum. 

Harry A. Hobart, Hobart-Bowlus Co., Pemberville. 
Cc. W. Peterson, Favorite Stove & Range Co., Piqua. 
0. J. Taylor, O. J. Taylor, Sidney. 

T. D. Weld, T. D. Weld. Marysville 

Wm. C. Smith, Favorite Stove Co., Detroit. 

D. R. Roberts, D. R Roberts, Racine. 

W. E. Hadeler, Kramer, Viot & Co., Dayton. 
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F. Hamburger, F. Hamburger, 
B. Baddly, Alberton Clark Co., New York. 

W. C. Bale, W. C. Bale, Westervilie 

James Cockrell, Wheaton & “ockrell, Sunberry. 

A. L. Shearer, Roney & Shearer, Dayton. 

L. W. Loomis, L. W. Loomis Hardware Co., Cuyahoga Falls. 
Ii. P. Robinson, Pittsourgh Plate Glass Co., Toledo. 

Adam Strome, Strome Bros., Warsaw. 


Dayton. 


B. Worth Ricketts, B. Worth Ricketts, Coshocton. 
I. J. Harris, F. J. Harris, Frederickstown. 
E. L. Harris, J. S. Abbott & Co., Columbus. 


A. Brase, A. Brase, Sciotoville. 


H. C. Wiseman, Springfield Hardware Co., Springfield 
W. H. Hunter, Hunter & Osborn, Mechanicsburg. 
Henry F. Rahe, Mitchell Bros. Co., Cleveland. 

A. L. Ervin, Ervin Bros., Jackson. 

F. C. Thornton, F. C. Thornton, Cleveland. 

J. W. Grimes, Carlisle & Grimes, Cambridge. 

R. H. Grimm, R. H. Grimm, Hudson 

C. L. Kimmel, C. L. Kimmel, Dayston. 


John A. Howard, Estate P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
H. L. Mosher, Estate P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 

J. M. Pierson, Pierson & Reid Hardware Co., Greenville. 
Robert T. Mitchell, Mitchell Bros. Hardware Co., Cleveland 
C. C, Fouts, C. C. Fouts, Middletown. 

J. C. Conwell, J. C. Conwell, Xenia. 

David Kohstall, David Kohstall, Elmwood Place. 


W. E. Frey, W. E. Frey, Crestline. 

T. H. Artress, T. H. Artress, Lorain. 

C. E. Krantz, Lorain Hardware Co., Lorain. 
V. L. Frank, Burgert & Banister, Galion. 
S C. Heller, C. C. Heller, Beaverdam. 


W. Damel, MecIntosh-Hantington Co., Cleveland. 
N. C. Alten, N. C. Alten, Lorain. 
F. M. Bashore, F. M. Bashore, Paulding. 
J. W. Lang, Lang Bros., Manchester. 
W. H. Wellbaum, Wellbaum Bros., Brookville. 
A. M. Shisler, Shisler & Zimmerman, Grover Hill. 
J. W. Zimmerman, Shisler & Zimmerman, Grover Hill. 
J. B. Inderrieden, J. D. Inderrieden & Co., Lorain. 
J. D. Inderrieden, J. D. Inderrieden & Co., Lorain. 
C. A. Upham, Sargent & Co., Columbus. 
J. W. Gustin, Hampton & Gustin, Blanchester. 
Geo. Hartke, Geo. Hartke, Cincinnati. 
Jacob Fink, Jacob Fink, Mt. Healthy. 
Wm. Bird, Wm. Bird, Mt. Vernon. 
T. W. Bodell, T. W. Bodell; Harod. 
J. W. Drake, Perry & Drake Hardware Co., Zanesville. 
J. H. Calkins, W. R. Calkins & Bro., Columbus. 
J. H. Spoerle, Jno. H. Spoerle, Hamilton. 
James F. Wright, James F. Wright, Worthington. 
W. J. Lawrence, Lawrence & Brightman, Berea. 
A. D. Berry, Seely & Berry, Columbus. 
Isaac Ulrey, Isaac Ulrey, New Castle. 
George W. Huber, Geo. W. Huber, Germantown. 
O. P. Schriver, O. P. Schriver & Co., Cincinnati. 
S. L. P. Stone, Stone Bros., Urbana. 
E. G. Langhlin, Laughlin & Houk, Carey. 
/. B. Maccracken, Maccracken & Winter Hardware Co., Lancaster. 
J. W. Schroeter, J. W. Schroeter. Fort Recovery. 
E. T. Wenger, E. T. Wenger, Fldorado. 
Roy E. Loomis, G. W. Loomis & Co., Bowling Green. 
J. J. Ewing, J. J. Ewing, Lima. 
Thomas R. Jones, Thos. R. Jones, Lima. 
C. L. Stagman, J. J. Ewing, Lima. 
J. C. Brainard, Johnsor. & Jennings Co., Cleveland. 
Geo. H. Kraft. Geo. H. Kraft & Son, Asheville. 
J. H. Smith, Smith Bros., Columbus. 
O. O. Alspack, Kauke & Alspack, Van Wert. 
W. H. Adams, W. H. Adams, East Liverpool. 
J. A. Krensch, Jacob Krensch, Celina. 
F. H. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland. 
C. M. Crouse, C. M. Crouse, Cedarville. 
7e0. Gillivan, Jas. Gillivan Son, West Jeffersonville. 
R. D. Mede, R. D. Mede, Anna. 
A. F. Prakel, Peschke & Prakel. Versailles. 
M. A. Griffith, M. A. Griffith, Madisonville. 
J. C. Wannemacher, Chas. Wannemacher Sons, Ottoville. 
C. H. Brown, Wolf & Anderson, Hollansburg. 
Geo. A. Wolf, Wolf & Anderson, Hollansburg. 
A. Preston, A. Preston, Cincinnati. 
Chas. Parret, Putnam & Parret, Greenfield. 
W. W. Osborn, Osborn & Churchill, Bellefontaine. 
H. A. Hulbert, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland. 
J. K. Milligan, J. K. Milligan, Bellefontaine. 
FE. M. Matthias, Matthias Stove Co., Hamilton. 
T. E. Shuter, T. E. Shuter, Evansport. 
J. W. Smith, Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., Cleveland. 
C. A. Potwin, Zanesville Hardware Co., Zanesville. 
J. D. Warren, J. D. Warren Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
L. E. Keller, L. E. Keller & Co., Cincinnati. 
E. J. Becker, E. J. Becker, Cincinnati. 
Frank I. Ruhl, E. Blair, Bucyrus. 


E. T. Shaw, Jr., Shaw & Stechow, Cincinnati. 
Fred. Haberman, Fred. Haberman, Marion. 


D. L. Jones, D. L. Jones & Co., Newark. 

John H. McCune, McCune, Owens & Co., Newark. 

F. W. Elliott, Elliott & Wilson, Newark. 

G. H. Fellers, Fellers & Wuenker, Cincinnati. 

Fred. Boebinger, Boebinger Hardware Co., Cincinnati. 
Frank A. Bare, Bemy & Bare Bros., Mansfield. 

H. A. Granbery, H. A. Granbery & Co., Cincinnatl. 
J. 8. Keler, Rader & Co., Sulphur Springs. 

C. M. Waller, Wallder Bros., Ravenna. 

W. H. Fledderjohann, W. H. Fledderjohann, New Knoxville. 
W. E. Spitler. Spitler, Cloppert & Co., Arcanum. 
William Heldmyer, Heldmyer Co., Elyria. 

D. A. Le Fevre, Le Fevre & Boden, Greenfield. 
Rixhard Holcker. R. & H. Holcker, Crestline. 

D. R. Burr, D. R. Burr & Co.. Piqua. 

L. F. Stabler, L. F. Stahler. Waverly. 

Alex. Grant, Alex. Grant, Antwerp. 

L. H. Glazier, L. H. Glazier, Athens. 

R. W. Briggs, R. W. Briggs, Frankfort. 

J. B. Reeve, Amos B. McNany & Co., Columbus. 
Marion Long, Coquillard Wagon Works, South Bend, Ind. 
Wm. H. Romer, Wm. E. Romer, St. Henry. 

J. H. Holt, 8. H. Holt, Mt. Gilead. 

Geo. A. Coe, Goldsberry & Co., Athens. 

C. W. Snyder, Snyder Bros., Mt. Oreb. 

Chas. A. Kraft, Kilbourne-Jones Co., Columbus. 

J. R. Dunbar, J. R. Dunbar, Hilliards. 

W. L. Fry, Oxford Hardware Co., Oxford. 

John V. alsh, J. V. Walsh & Co., Akron. 

M. B. Talmage, Talmage Bros., Mt. Gilead. 

8. W. Wilson, Talmage Bros., Mt. Gilead. 

E. C. Pierson, T. C. Pierson, Traceysburg. 

Wm. Keil, Wm. Keil, Woodviile. 
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( W. Jewell. C. W. Jewell, Utica 
M. G. Clark, B. M. Clark Hardware Co., Gettysburg 
T. M. Watlace. Dickinson & Wallace, Mt. Victory. 
t. H. Miller, R. H. Miller, Bellevue. 
W. B. Taylor, Taylor Hardware Co., Jackson Centre. 
F. B. Karl, F. B. Karl, Delaware 
W. J. Slack, W. J. Slack, Wilmington. 
rE. L. Durbin, E. L. Durbin, Herring. 
John Fett, John Fett, Bluffton. 
Thos. Buchanan, Jr., Buchanan Bros., Ripley 
A. G. Markley, A. G. Markley, Georgetown. 
J. C. Henry, Hamilton Supply Co., Hamilton 
T. B. Houston, Houston Bros., South Charleston. 











0. M. SCOTT, President 


T. V. Milligan, Milligan Hardware & Supply Co., East Liverpool. 
s. H. Deehl, Mowrystown Hardware Co., Mowrystown. 

G. H. Troutman, Mowrystown Hardware Co., Mowrystown. 

Cc. R. Adams, Adams Hardware Co., Wilmington. 

J. W. Sparks, J. W. Sparks, Wilmington. 

L. H. Bird, Wright & Bird, College Corner. 

J. S. Evans, J. S. Evans, Mason. 

H. J. Fuhr, J. 8S. Evans, Mason. 

T. E. Coles, Coles-Schaible & Smith, Troy. 

4. E. Bare, Remy & Bare Bros., Mansfield. 

R. W. Herbster, B. K. Herbster & Son, Prospect. 

T. A. Castell, L. A. Castell, Murray. 

Alex. M. Glockner, Alex. H. Glockner, Portsmouth. 

Cc. E. Kirker, C. E. Kirker, Manchester. 

k. P. Clark, M. Finan, Paulding. 

W. A. Keys, Kilbourne-Jones Co., Columbus. 

W. T. Tuttle, Tuttle & Otstoh, Springfield. 

D. Stahler, D. Stahler, Portsmouth. 

<. L. McConnell, Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

John Piummer, John Plummer, Bellefontaine. 

E, Speasemaker, P. Speasemaker & Son, London. 

Carl Speasemaker, P. Speasemaker & Son, London. 

J. W. Shuster, J. W. Shuster, Sabina. 

Harry Meyer, George B. Meyer, Cincinnati. 

J. H. Robinson, Stanley Works, Dayton. 

Kk. M. Fenn, Patterson-Sargent Co., Cleveland 
The secretary read the minutes of the last meeting, 

held in Cleveland, which were on motion approved. 


President Scott followed with his annual address, as 
follows: 


President’s Address. 


One year ago at our meeting at Cleveland I was 
surprised by my unexpected election as your president. 
I could, at the time, make but a feeble and embarrassed 
acknowledgment of the honor, hence, I take advantage 
on this occasion to re-express and emphasize my thanks. 

To be placed at the head of an organization of men 
such as compose the Ohio Hardware Association is a 
compliment of no small magnitude, and one of which 
any mau would have just reason to be proud. I hope 
that when my term of office is ended my work will 
have been such as to merit your moral and commercial 
approval to the extent that you can say: “ Well done, 
zood and faithful servant.” . 


UNDERSTANDING EACH OTHER. 


I wish to repeat what I said at the Vehicle and Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association in this city a few months 
ago: “ The purpose of commercial organization will be 
much underrated if looked upon as mercenary only— 
to maintain or get better prices, or to increase the vol- 
ume of business.” One greater aim should be to get a 
better understanding of each other. I consider this as 
important as the exchange of business ideas. 

A dealer gains much by knowing men in his line of 
trade. It takes him out of his own little world, makes 
him more tolerant, better contented with his business, 
and hence better equipped for its successful prosecu- 
tion, and better fortified to battle with the many an- 
noying conditions that confront him from day to day. 
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Competitors in the same line in the same town by thei 
connection with organizations like this may be brought 
closer together, and find out what a good fellow the 
other fellow really is. Berate human nature as we will 
is it not true that the more we know people the better 
we like them ? One man brought suit against another 
for infringement of a patent. During the trial they be 
came acquainted. The plaintiff said to the defendant: 
“If I had known you I would not have brought suit.” 
The defendant replied: “If I had known you I would 
not have infringed.” 

If I get nothing more out of the Ohio Hardware 
Association than the friendships I have made through 
out the State I am well paid for the time and money it 
has cost. The same fruitage can be had for every mem- 
ber of this association. 


CURRENT OF GOOD FELLOWSHIP. 


We meet in convention, not to do all the work of the 
association, but: “ As in water, face answereth unto 
face, so the heart of man to man;” “Iron sharpeneth 
Iron;”’ so, by this annual contact we get the benefit of 
each other’s experience. And here should be set in mo 
tion a current of good fellowship and fraternal interest 
that, in its sweep, will reach every Hardware dealer in 
the State. 

Our secret societies have their signals of distress. 
We have no ritual or pledge to come to a member in 
trouble, but I feel sure that each member of the Ohio 
Hardware Association stands ready to respond to the 
call of a member for help. 


FRIENDSHIP IN PRACTICE. 


Within the last year I warned a member of a dead 
beat moving from my town to his. My only acquaintance 
with this dealer was as a member of this association. A 
few months ago, a party moved from here to Marion on 
whom I held a chattel mortgage. The claim was fairly 
good, but was 28 miles and several dollars away, and 
needed good attention. I wrote our esteemed member 
Fred Haberman, giving him the particulars of the case. 
He fixed up the matter, filed the mortgage, and sent the 
renewed note, saying, *‘ Call again.” This note has since 
been paid. 

This one case was worth more than my annual dues, 
aside from the fraternal feeling it inspired. 

I was glad that in a few days Haberman “turned 
the tables” on me by calling for information as to a 
claim he had down my way. Just last month I made 

















W. P. BOGARDUS, Vice-President. 


good use of ex-President Wiseman along this same line. 
I have also had the pleasure of making a real estate 
agent of our John Plummer over at Bellefontaine. 


ASSOCIATION A STOCK COMPANY. 


We should look upon our organization as a stock com- 
pany, each member holding the same amount of stock— 
no one having a controlling interest, and every stock- 
holder doing his level best to raise the power of the cor- 
poration to its highest capacity, that it may yield both 
a social and material dividend that will be satisfactory 
to all. Your officers and Executive Committee have 
worked with this end in view. 

The report of the secretary will give you some idea 
of the work that has been done during the year. It will, 
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however, give but an imperfect idea of the burden he has 
borne. The Grievance Committee will convince you that 
they have not been figure heads. Other special commit- 
tees will report some hard and efficient work. 
PRIDE 1N WORK DONE. 

A skilled mechanic takes pride in his work, and has 
a right to do so—no workman should be barred the priv- 
ilege of calling attention to his well done achievements. 
So, in reviewing the history of the Ohio Hardware Asso- 
ciation, I feel that we have the unquestioned right to 
exult in its success, to speak of ourselves in the highest 
terms. Perhaps less has been accomplished than was ex- 

















H. G. WOODWARD, Treasurer. 


pected by some of our members, but one fully acquainted 
with the intricacies of the Hardware trade should see 
the wisdom of “ making haste slowly.” Though the old- 
est organization of its kind, we are still in our swaddling 
clothes. 


HOW TO PROGRESS, 


All progress is accompanied with danger. We are 
like an army in time of active hostilities. There are ene- 
mies throwing themselves across our path. We cannot 
advance our lines till they are routed. In General Sher- 
man’s noted Atlanta campaign he displayed wonderful 
skill in flanking the enemy. This was dangerous. Daily 
we are confronted with serious conditions. To be suc- 
cessful, we must advance by flank or direct assault. 
There are no winter quarters for the progressive Hard- 
ware merchant. 

A BUSINESS CONVENTION. 

Jobbers, dealers and traveling men are unanimous 
in their approval of our conventions, but a fear has 
been expressed that undue prominence may be given to 
the entertainment or social feature. While your presi- 
dient would be the last member to advocate the elimina- 
tion of the social element, he would urge you to 
remember that first of all this convention means busi- 
ness, and insists upon your prompt attention to every 
session. No member can afford to be absent. The as- 
sociation cannot afford to have any member absent. 
“All for each, and each for all” should be our motto. 

And now, gentlemen, believing that it is neither my 
privilege nor prerogative to suggest measures or recom- 
mend legislation, I hope that each member will feel his 
individual responsibility for the work of the convention 
and the utmost liberty to express his views and opinions 
upon all questions that may be proposed for our consid- 
eration, : 

Committees. 

President Scott announced the appointment of the fol- 

lowing committees : 

RESOLUTIONS, 
T. Morris, Lima, chairman. Henry Rhea, Cleveland. 
L. W. Loomis, Cuyahoga Falls. 

NOMINATIONS, 
J. J. Ewing, Lima, chairman. F. G. Thornton, Cleveland. 
G. Jaeger, Elmira. A. L. Shearer, Dayton. 
J. H. ering. Wapakoneta. 

QUESTION BOX, 
Geo. Hartke, Cincinnatl. Theo. Weld, Marysville. 
Ben Coe, Coshocton. James Cockrell, Sunbury. 

LAWS RELATIVE TO HARDWARE TRADE. 
(Holding over from last year.) 


W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon. W. A. Fern, Columbus. 
c. B. Burr, Columbus. 
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MEMORIALS 
To Chas. Boebinger: 
O. P. Schriver, Cincinnati. M. A. Griffiths, Madisonville. 
B. H. Knapp, Cincinnati. 
To B. M. Clark: 
W. R. Doering, Wapakoneta. Geo. W. Wiley, New Madison. 


Geo. M. Wolf, Hollansburg. 


To John W. Finneran: 
B. W. Ricketts, Coshocton. 
A. Strome, Warsaw. 


James Bell, Roscoe. 


During the half hour following, which was devoted 
to an experience meeting, there was a pleasant and in- 
structive interchange of ideas on the phases of the Hard- 
ware business of special interest to the delegates. The 
following gentlemen participated in the discussion— 
viz.: Ex-President H. C, Wiseman, B. W. Ricketts, G. 


Jaeger, L. W. Loomis, Ben Coe, O. J. Taylor, a veteran 


Hardwareman of 47 years’ experience; J. C. Fuhr, J. P. 
Duffy, another ex-president, Vice-President Bogardus, 


S. L. P. Stone, J. F. Kinsey, James Cockerill, T. J. Bodell, 
S. S. Slusler. 


n 


An invitation was received from the John B. Morris 
Foundry Company, through its secretary, Geo. McG. 
Morris, to visit their plant and inspect the stock of Stove 
Repairs, containing Repairs for over 100,000 different 
Stoves and Ranges. 

Vociferous applause followed the suggestion by Vice- 
President Bogardus that every member shake hands 
with every other man whom he meets in Cincinnati 
wearing the O. H. A. button. 

After some other discussion on general topics the con- 
vention adjourned until Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY IORNING SESSION. 


The first order of business was the report of the Com- 
mittee on Grievances, which was submitted by its chair- 
man, W. P. Bogardus, as follows: 


Report of Grievance Committee. 


Your Committee on Grievance beg leave to submit 
the following report. During the past year there have 
been submitted to us for our consideration 13 com- 
plaints. All of these, we are glad to say, have been ad- 
justed. We take it that the duty of your committee is 
to adjust, as far as possible, the differences arising be- 
tween retailers and those of whom they buy goods, to 
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act as arbitrators between those who should and must 
be friendly if they expect to continue business relations 
with each other. To maintain this condition of friend- 
liness will depend, to some extent, on the way the Griev- 
ance Committee handle the cases that come before them. 
To do this successfully the proofs necessary to substan- 
tiate the charge must accompany the complaint. 


COMPLAINTS AND PROOFS. 


To make a complaint is a very easy thing to do. But 
to make a complaint and justify it by good and sufficient 
proof is something very different. Your committee 
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would, therefore, urge that all complaints in the fu- 
ture be accompanied by proof that will stand in any 
court in the land. We have felt that in a measure the 
success of the Ohio Hardware Association depended on 
the recognized fairness and justice of the decisions of 
your committee. To establish the fact that the retailer 
who puts his case in the hands of your committee will 
get a just settlement of his complaint, and to create a 
confidence in the minds of both manufacturer and job- 
ber that the action of the committee is not an act of en- 
mity but a friendly effort to re-establish pleasant rela- 
tions between business men, has been a prime motive in 
our actions. 


SPIRIT THAT SHOULD PREVAIL 

We recognize the fact that differences will arise, and 
we also recognize that when a difference is surcharged 
with ill feeling the ill feeling tends to hide the real is- 
sue and make it difficult to arrive at a conclusion that 
will be accepted by both parties as satisfactory. So we 
urge that all complaints be made in a spirit of friendli- 
ness rather than in anger, because one angry party 
soon creates another, and a solution of the difficulty be- 
comes almost impossible. 

We have this further to report that in no case have 
we received any but courteous treatment from those 
with whom we have had occasion to correspond in re- 
gard to complaints made against them. A kindly state- 
ment of the facts as they saw them has been promptly 
given. 

We anticipate that the older and stronger the asso- 
ciation becomes the less occasion there will be for com- 
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plaints. A friendlier feeling is sure to come between re- 
tailer and jobber by a continuance of the association. 

There will always be a greater readiness to listen to 
a complaint that comes through 
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than there would be to listen to one coming from a sin- 
gle individual. 

Whatever may be the other conditions, a strong asso- 
ciation begets respect and consideration for whatever 
the association may say or do. Your committee have 
had the services of your secretary in all the correspond- 
ence they have had. And they desire here and now to 
bear record to his unfailing kindly courtesy in handling 
the correspondence relating to the several cases they 
have had to consider during the past year. 

On motion the report was adopted. 

Secretary George M. Gray of Coshocton presented his 
report, as follows: 


Report of Secretary. 


I have the honor to present to you this, my report 
as recording secretary of the Ohio Hardware Associa- 
tion, for the year ending February, 1901. 

This meeting closes the sixth year of our existence 
as the Ohio Hardware Association. In membership, in- 
terest and in all that goes to make a strong associa- 
tion the development of the preceding years has been 
maintained. At the close of the session in 1895 we had 
but 16 members; we now have more than 400 members, 
and this growth has been marked by a development of 
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interest and of earnestness on the part of the officers 
and members that makes this association one of the 


STRONGEST RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS IN THE UNION. 


The association is strong, and has become strong, not 
only because of the interest taken in it by our mem- 
bers, but because it is built on a firm foundation of con- 
servatism in business, of friendship, honesty and honor 
among members. ‘This association means a good deal 
more than an organization for the purpose of recreation 
and a “good time.” As business men we have plain 
and important business propositions to meet. In these 
times of combination and consolidation in business of 
the so-called trusts in manufacturing, and from whom 
we must buy, and the corresponding trusts in sell- 
ing—that is, the rapidly developing department 
stores—the retail dealer meets new questions which 
vitally affect his very existence. On the one 
hand the question is suggested, Is it not better 
to let conservatism in business, “ the live and let live” 
policy, guide us ? On the other hand the power of the 
modern trust to destroy competition, to fix and change 
at will the prices of the goods they manufacture and 
we buy, and the competition of the selling trusts or de- 
partment stores which can afford to sell our lines of 
goods at cost as leaders for trade in their other depart- 
ments, threatens the very existence of retail Hardware 
stores. 
WHAT TO DO AND WHAT NOT TO DO 


to meet these questions calls for the very best business 
sense and talent in our membership. Our career so far 
has been a brilliant one, but the association has not by 
any means reached the end to which it aspires, nor can 
it do so until it enlists in its ranks all the retail Hard- 
waremen of the State. 

To meet these questions and promote the purposes of 
the organization your officers as a body and your re- 
cording secretary individually have carried on an ex- 
tended and extensive correspondence. A special effort 
has been made to reach the retail Hardware dealers of 
the State who are not members of the association. 

Last March, and soon after the close of our last meet- 
ing, there was mailed to each retail Hardware dealer 
in the State of Ohio a report (furnished free of charge 
by The Iron Age), containing a complete record of the 
proceedings of our meeting, with a copy of the constitu- 
tion, by-laws and roster of the association. This was 
in book form, handsomely gotten up, and for the furnish- 
ing of which the association owes a debt of gratitude to 
The Iron Age. 

Later a personal letter was sent to each retail dealer 
in the State setting forth the object of the association, 
and urging him to become a member of it. Still later 
a circular letter was mailed to each retail dealer in the 
State, again calling his attention to these matters and to 
this meeting, inviting him to be present and to join 
the ranks. With this circular was enclosed a pro- 
gramme of this meeting. 

In March, 1900, a personal letter was sent to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress urging 
favorable action on Senate Bill No. 1439, conferring cer- 
tain powers on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This was done pursuant to the resolution and instruc- 
tions of the association. Favorable replies were re- 
—— from both Senators and many of the Represent- 
atives. 

In all, your secretary has sent out some 7000 sepa- 
rate pieces of mail in the interests of the association. 

The Executive Committee held three meetings dur- 
ing the year; one immediately after the close of the 
annual meeting, another in Cincinnati on November 21 
and the third just before the commencement of this 
meeting. 

The Executive Committee has given much time and 
thought to the work of the association. A committee, 
consisting of Mr. Ingalls of Bryan, Mr. Baker of Dayton 
and Mr. Duffy of Greenville, was appointed to investi- 
gate the advisability of this association becoming a 
member of the Interstate Retail Hardware Association. 
A report of this committee will be submitted to this 
meeting as a separate document. 

A separate committee, with Mr. Wiseman as its 
chairman, was appointed to take up and consider the 
question of forming a Retail Hardware Dealers’ Fire 
Insurance Company, for the purpose of furnishing fire 
insurance on the mutual plan to the members of the as- 
sociation. This committee will also make a separate re- 
port of this meeting. 

The Grievance Committee has had an extensive cor- 
respondence on the subject pertaining to its work; a 
separate report of its proceedings in detail will also be 
given by that committee. 


MUCH STILL TO BE DONE. 


On the whole the association is to be congratulated 
upon its growth and development, upon the manner in 
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which it has taken hold of and disposed of the business 
propositions that have come before it, upon the interest 
and active, earnest efforts of its officers and members to 
promote its general welfare. But, as was said before, 
much remains to be done, and perhaps first of all is the 
necessity of still further increasing our membership. 
This cannot be done by action of the officers alone; each 
individual member of the association must make a per- 
sonal effort to bring into the association those dealers 
living in his vicinity. If this is done our membership in 
one year can easily be made an even 1000, and to this end 
the officers of the association urge the active efforts of 
each individual member. 


The Committee on Light. 


reported, through President Scott, the present situation 
with respect to the gasoline incandescent light. A cir- 
cular was issued during the latter part of 1900, which is 
not dated, signed by Frank L. Baird, Inspector of Oils, 
First District of Ohio, and John R. Malloy, Inspector of 
Oils, Second District of Ohio, which quotes sections 398, 
400 and 402, Revised Statutes of Ohio, and states that it 
has been reported to the Department of State Inspection 
of Oils that persons are using for illuminating purposes 
contrary to the laws of Ohio gasoline or other products 
of petroleum. The circular concludes as follows: 


The foregoing provisions of the law were enacted for 
the protection of life and property from the dangers aris- 
ing from the use of illuminating oils which do not come 
up to the required standard. 

Gasoline is not intended for illuminating purposes, 
and will not meet the required legal test; and any per- 
son who sells or offers gasoline for sale for such pur- 
poses or any person who uses gasoline in lamps or other 
devices for illuminating purposes, except as stored in un- 
dlerground reservoirs, outside the building to be lighted, 
as provided in section 400, violates the law and is liable 
to the penalty prescribed in said section; and all per- 
sons are hereby notified that any violation of the fore- 
going sections of the Revised Statutes will be prosecuted 
by the officers of this Department. 


In connection with the foregoing there was read a 
fetter from John R, Malloy, Inspector of Oils, Second 
District of Ohio, to President Scott: 

CoLumBus, February 12, 1901. 
Mr. O. M. Scort, 
Marysville, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter referring to the circular 
recently issued by this Department, concerning the use 
of gasoline for illuminating purposes, and will answer 
the same by inclosing you a copy of the circular, which 
you may not have seen. 

In this connection I desire to add that I have been 
requested by some of the firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of xppliances for -he use of gasoline for illuminating 
purposes to begin a friendly suit for the purpose of get- 
ding the opinion of the courts on the present law. As 
there is no desire upon the part of the officers of this 
Department to impose hardships upon or do any in- 
justice to either the users of gasoline or the manufac- 
turers of lamps or other devices for its use, we will will- 
ingly join with the opponents of the law in taking the 
proper steps to determine beyond question what our 
duty is under the present statute. 

Until these proceedings have been agreed upon I can 
give you no assurance further than is contained in the 
circular issued by this Department, except to say that 
it is not by purpose to take snap judgment in this matter 
upon any citizen of the State. 

Yours respectfully, 
Jno. R. MALLoy, Inspector. 

On motion a committee was appointed to draft a 
memorial to the Legislature asking to have the objection- 
able features of the law relating to gasoline as an il- 
{uminant repealed. 

The repart of the financial secretary, W. H. Jones, 
of Columbus, was read by Mr. Bogardus, at the request 
of Mr. Jones, and on motion of Mr. Jaeger, seconded by 
Mr. Hobart, the report was received and approved, the 
Executive Committee having audited and found the ac- 
counts correct. 


The report showed total receipts.........ccssccceces $1,252.50 
EY on, Gos 00st cena? 0045 6 ecsab-0'c eds e 1,203.46 
Balance on hand at opening of convention....... $49.04 


At the request of B. Worth Ricketts of Coshocton his 
paper on “ Rights of the Retailer,” was read by Mr. 
Bogardus, who had proven such a satisfactory elocution- 
ist throughout the convention. Mr. Ricketts’ paper was 
as follows: 


Rights of the Retailer. 


The spirit of domination appears to be ever present 
in the make up of mankind and is laudable or to be de- 
plored, according to its development and direction. 

The pages of the past contain one long and almost 
uninterrupted story of the wrongs against the many 
by this misguided motive of the few. Some culti- 
vate the passion for glory and renown; others for wealth 
and its consequent power. One modern example of that 
motive nobly directed—our Revolutionary fathers, who 
builded not for themselves but for the people. This 
inherent passion seems to break out at various times 
and sundry places, much in the manner of the many 
ills that flesh is heir to, and is at times more or less 
virulent and contagious. 

Just now Mrs. Carrie Nation and the trusts are hav- 
ing their innings. Mrs. Nation appears to be able to 
take care of herself; and the question might be asked, 
How are we going to take care of the trusts? This wish 
or inclination to rule has of late been developing into 
combinations of money and brains; some are pleased 
to call them trusts or syndicates, and they are spread- 
ing over the country like the grip. 

Our fathers talked prettily of certain “inalienable 
rights,” that of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” We have them yet in a general way; but, as re- 
tail Hardware dealers, are we not threatened with their 
partial loss ? 

Well directed combinations in merchandising means 
the loss of business independence for many who are now 
fighting their battles alone. Ought we not then look to 
our rights, and see that they are known and respected ? 


RETAILERS AND THE MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCTS. 


The manufacturer ought not think that because he 
produces articles of real merit and general utility and 
heralds the same through the press to the public that 
that alone has made their reputation and his success in 
his line of products. There is an army of retailers be- 
tween him and the consumer who must not be over- 
looked. They know a good thing when they see it, and 
they willingly, though selfishly, assist in building up 
that reputation by praising and posting their trade on 
the various points of merit of the merchandise they 
handle, by warranting and standing between his cus- 
tomer and any possible loss, and in every honorable 
way strive to get them into general use and thereby 
smooth the way for future sales. 

Surely we have done more to add to that reputation 
and create a demand far in excess of any that could be 
obtained by the most lavish use of the printer’s press. 
This is not on account of any love on our part for the 
manufacturer or pride in his plant, but for the margin 
of profit that is in it for us. 


OUR INTERESTS HAVE BEEN MUTUAL 


and we have stood fairly together in the past; but 
“evolution” seems to be a dominant theory, if not an 
accepted fact, in commercial affairs as well as in nature, 
and it may be a case of the “survival of the fittest” 
among the merchants of the future. 

There may be many here present who have noted 
the various phases that merchandising has passed 
through within their time. The omnipresent pack ped- 
dler; the general or mixed store; the well assorted 
stocks in each particular line; the department store and 
the catalogue house, and now trusts and syndicates. 
These latter bid fair to control the distribution of the 
products of the factory in the near future. 


THE TOCSIN OF ALARM 


is being sounded along the line, and trusts and combina- 
tions of capital, these aggregations of greed, are grow- 
ing into disrepute. Already trade assemblies and or- 
ganizations and State legislatures are seeking methods 
to master and keep within metes and bounds such asso- 
ciations of money for commercial control and dictation. 
If we wish to persevere in the old and established 
methods and are not willing to be guided by the signs 
of the times, and accept and attempt some of the radical 
changes now in the air, then we too should take action. 
The time has come when those whose interests are 
mutual, whose commercial success depends on harmony 
of action, who are makers and distributers—the manu- 
facturers and the jobbers and retailers of every line 
of commodity, the many against the few—should formu- 
late a plan of action to more closely conserve our com- 
mon interests, lest our present freedom of action and 
individuality be smothered and lost in the arms of 
some financial octopus, some new billion dollar trust. 


ON A FAIR FOOTING. 


We have a right, that of self-preservation, as well 
as mutual dependence, and should demand that just 
as low prices be given the retailer who carries a stock 
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in any particular line as are given by the same manu- 
facturer or jobber to any house handling that same 
line and selling directly to the consumer, and with the 
very smallest difference, if any, as to quantity. 

Is it right, is it fair, that after contributing so long 
and so largely to the reputation of any line of goods 
the maker thereof should place in the hands of a 
department store or catalogue house, or any house that 
sells broadcast to the consumer, those same goods at 
prices below those that we have to pay? We ask, at 
least, for even justice, that we be placed on a fair foot- 
ing with all. We are entitled to this and it should be in- 
sisted upon. 


4 COMMON EVIL. 


If the jobber and manufacturer were a little more 
considerate they would not allow a too common evil 
to oceur—that of mapping out the States and towns 
for special and particular prices; or allowing their 
agents to sell, at the same time, but at different prices 
to competing parties in the same or neighboring places. 

This may be occasioned by the salesman’s eager- 
ness for orders; or the so-called “‘ shrewd buyer” may 
have beguiled him, by means best known to himself, 
into making concessions. Such methods are obviously 
unfair and should not be tolerated because of their in- 
justice. No fair minded competitor should expect, or 
would ask, to be favored in that way. 


A FAIR AND UNIFORM PRICE. 


We have a right to a fair and uniform price, accord- 
ing to the fluctuations of the uncertain and manipulated 
markets. 

Perhaps most of you have observed since “ pros- 
perity ”’ was “unbottled” a few years ago, that there 
has been, at times, much vexatious delay in the filling 
of orders and frequent notices with the legend “ out of 
the following;” “ please include in your next order;” 
or “will forward on arrival;” and the embarrassing 
interviews such conditions cause with your customers. 
After a man has decided to buy he wants it at once; 
so you order from some other house that has it and 
before you can send your countermands you have a 
double dose of possibly unsalable odds and ends. Most 
houses cancel orders for goods they are out of at time 
of shipment; this is the most satisfactory way, but the 
buyer should have his order filled at prices given if he 
so wishes and renews his order on notice of omissions. 


TWO OFF FOR CASH. 


The lack of cars in sufficient numbers to move the 
vast amount of merchandise now in demand is the 
cause of much of the delay in the receipt of our pur- 
chases, and the customary “ten days for two off’ have 
passed before you have had a chance to check them off 
or see that they are as ordered, and sometimes even 
before they arrive at your station. 

It should not be held that we have sinned away our 
days of grace on that account. We ought to be granted 
a little more liberality as to time for discounting. In 
some lines thirty days are given and the discounts 
are much larger. Fifteen days would give, in nearly 
all cases, ample time for the retailer to check his goods 
and his money. To equalize matters and get business 
nearer a cash basis, the credit limit might be shortened 
to thirty days. 


COMPLICATED LISTS AND DISCOUNTS 


We have a right to be favored a little as to lists and 
trade discounts. We are not all blessed with a mar- 
velous memory; nor are most of us adepts in discounts. 

The lists, for instance, on Steel Goods, seem to have 
been gotten up by the designers with the special view 
to distract us, and they have succeeded admirably in 
my case; but the discounts on same, to use a vulgarism 
“take the bakery.” Why, after a short wrestle with 
them one would forget whether he was afoot or on 
horseback. We should be given a list that is uniform— 
that is, manufacturers making goods of like style, sizes, 
&ec., use one list and but one discount for each list of 
any line; the discount changing with the market; the 
lists to be changed only at long intervals when the cost 
of material or making of part of their products would 
be relatively out of proportion. 

This need not occur often, as the manufacturers could 
safely be trusted to put their lists so high and their dis- 
counts so low the former would seldom need revision. 


CONVENIENT LABELS. 


Haven't we a right to ask, especially when this would 
eause no additional outlay of skill or money, that the 
labels on the boxes containing the Hardware we put on 
our shelves be gotten up partially at least for our con- 
venience ? 

While we.do not want the designers to neglect the 
artistic features and harmony of type:and color and 
their general attractiveness, yet the letters ought to be 
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sufficiently large to enable many of the dealers, who 
have grown old and spectacled in the business, to spell 
them out without much effort; and while they are fill- 
ing the label with facts and figures in regard to the ar- 
ticles within leave us a space that we may complete 
the design with a few original hieroglyphics—our cost 
and selling price. 

Let us ask then that the powers that be, those most 
interested along similar lines, act together less selfishly 
and pave the way for fairer and easier business meth- 
ods, that they stand within supporting distance, and 
when the threatened commercial war is on our flag of 
individuality will not go down in defeat. 

The matter of confusion of discounts was one that 
ealled loudly for remedy. The opinions expressed by 
various speakers were to the effect that the manufac- 
turers might contribute greatly to the convenience of 
the retailer in their methods of labeling goods, and in 
other minor details. But there was a difference of sen- 
timent as to how the manufacturers could be best per- 
suaded to pay more attention to such matters, partic- 
ularly to the matter of giving more room on labels for 
the cost mark of the retailer. 

A pertinent suggestion was that the retailers should 
co-operate with the jobbers in endeavoring to have such 
reforms brought about, and through them 
tainly reach the manufacturer. 

Mr. Bogardus, chairman of the Committee on Lien 
Laws, submitted the report of that committee, as fol- 
lows: 


more cer 


Report of Committee on Lien Laws. 


Your committee appointed to secure some further ac- 
tion by the General Assembly of Ohio, in regard to lien 
laws, beg leave to report that owing to the short time 
we had, from the time your committee was appointed 
until the adjournment of the Legislature, we found that 
it would be impossible to formulate, introduce and carry 
through the Legislature any measure that would be of 
any value. So we have confined our investigations to 
what lien laws are, and what lien laws are now in force. 


LIEN LAWS DEFINED. 


Lien laws are creatures of statutory enactment, and 
have no place in common law or equity. 

The purpose of a lien law, according to Phillips, is to 
take from the owner money actually owing by him upon 
lus contract and apply it in payment for labor and ma- 
terial which the workman and the material man have 
contributed toward the performance of the same con- 
tract. 

With these two truths before us the proposition for 
us to solve is, What kind of a lien law can we get en- 
acted that will stand the test of the courts, and what 
protection can we get that will meet the approval of the 
general public as being fair, just and equitable. To have 
a law enacted that upon test the courts pronounce un- 
constitutional, or that the public regards as unfair will 
ultimately defeat our object. 


THE HISTORY OF LIEN LAW LEGISLATION 


has more than a passing interest. The first lien law en- 
acted in the United States was passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in 1803, and was limited to the city of 
Philadelphia. The first lien law passed in Ohio was en- 
acted January 1, 1823, and applied to Cincinnati only. 
On March 12, 1840, it was so enlarged and amended as 
to include the counties of Hamilton, Washington, Scioto, 
Muskingham and Knox, and so broadened as to extend 
the lien to all mechanics, laborers and furnishers, for 
the value of their labor, skill and materials. 

The first general mechanics’ lien law was passed 
March 4, 1845. In 1854 the law was amended so that 
any one who did work or furnished material to con- 
tractors could secure lien on any moneys in the hands of 
the owner not yet paid to contractor by notice to the 
owner. On April 20, 1899, the law was amended, mak- 
ing it necessary to file a sworn itemized statement of 
all labor done, or materials furnished within four months 
after the last item was charged, and suit could be 
brought to enforce lien any time within six years from 
the filing of the statement with the county recorder. A 
further provision of the law made it obligatory on the 
part of the owner to detain payments due the contractor 
for labor done, or materials furnished when served with 
a written notice. In 1894 the law was amended so as 
to put the contractor, subcontractor and the material 
man on the same basis as to their right to acquire a lien 
upon the building. The amendments of 1894 have been 
pronounced unconstitutional, because 1, It limits the 
rights of the owner of property, and makes him liable 
for debts that he has not contracted, and knows nothing 
about; and, 2, because it is contrary to public welfare. 
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It has been held by the courts, in several cases, that 
inasmuch as the entire mechanics’ lien law of 1894 has 
been pronounced invalid that the law of mechanics’ 
liens stands as it did before the enactment of the law 
of 1894. Which to put in a few words means that no 
person can take a mechanic’s lien upon any property 
unless he has a contract with the owner, or his agent. 

If goods are sold to a contractor it will be well to un- 
derstand the conditions of the contract. If the con- 
tractor has received his money in full for the work to be 
done, and is not responsible, there is no recourse on the 
owner, for he has paid for his property once, and you 
cannot make him pay for it again. The right to a full 
and free ownership of a man’s property is guaranteed to 
lum by the Constitution of the State. To limit that right 
by imposing conditions on him when he makes a con- 
tract that he shall see that all persons who work for 
the contractor get their money, is held by the courts as 
an infringement on his rights and a hindrance to him 
in making contracts. The only exception to this rule 
is when a man offers to pay more than 8 per cent. for 
tne use of money. Then the courts step in and say that 
he is not competent to do business and justify them- 
selves on the plea that it is for the public good to so in- 
.erfere. 

The natural supposition that when a contractor un- 
dertakes to build for an owner a_ building, or other 
structure, he is able to pay for the labor and ma- 
terial that is used in carrying out his contract is not jus 
titiable. The subcontractor must know that he is both 
able and willing to pay for the labor and material, or in 
lieu of that he must make a contract with the owner to 
have a sure thing of getting his pay. 

Now the question comes to us, 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY FOR THIS VERY UNSATISFACTORY 
CONDITION ” 

The Michigan mechanics’ lien law of 1891, as amended 
in 1893 and 1897, is a long step in advance of anything 
we have had in Ohio. It has been pronounced constitu 
tional by the courts of Michigan. It gives all subcon- 
tractors the right of a lien, if notice is served on the 
owner that they are furnishing the contractor labor or 
material. It compels the contractor, before he can draw 
any money on his contract, to make statement under 
oath to the owner of the number and name of every 
subcontractor or person who has done labor or fur- 
nished material, giving the amount that is due or to be- 
come due, and the owner may retain out of any money 
due or to become due the contractor an amount suffi- 
cient to pay all demands that are due or to become due 
to such subcontractors, as shown by the contractor’s 
statement, and pay the same to them according to their 
respective rights, and these payments shall be consid- 
ered the same as if paid to the original contractor. 

The law provides further that the contractor cannot 
legally draw any money on his contract until he does file 
his statement with the owner. And if contractor fails or 
refuses to file statement with owner within five days af- 
ter demand is made the contractor shall be liable to the 
owner for $100. 

The law provides further that liens are to be filed in 
the recorder’s office, and_a copy of the statement sent to 
the owner. If the owner is not getatable then a state- 
ment must be posted on the building. A failure to send 
copy to the owner invalidates the lien. Notice must be 
served on the owner within 30 days after the com- 
mencement of the work. 

The above are but a few of the points of this excel- 
lent law. 

That some law giving greater protection than is now 
given to labor and material men is needed goes with- 
out saying. 

MICHIGAN LAW AS A BASIS. 

Your committee feel that a law drawn on the lines of 
the Michigan mechanics’ lien law would stand the seru- 
tiny of the courts, and meet the approval of the general 
public. 

Your committee would further suggest that we, as 
an association, join forces with the Lumberman’s Asso- 
ciation and others to carry through a proper lien law. 
Ail of which is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. Bogardus stated that the Supreme Court of Ohio 
had pronounced the Ohio law of 1894 unconstitutional. 
A case arising in which a non-resident had furnished ma- 
terial, it was taken to the Federal Court, where the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States also pronounced the law 
unconstitutional. That case had not been appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The present 
status of the iien law, as construed under the decision 
of the State court, was most unsatisfactory, and, in the 
opinion of some, altogether one sided and biased in fa- 
vor of property owners as against those furnishing ma- 


terial for permanent improvement of real estate. The 
matter deserved remedy, and the convention appeared 
well satisfied that in the hands of the committee it had 
been well attended to. 


Henry Disston & Sons and Catalogue Houses. 

George Koon, representative of Henry Disston & 
Sons, Philadelphia, was then introduced. Mr. Koon ad- 
dressed the convention as follows: 

I did not come here prepared to make a_ speech. 
I don’t think that any of you will admit that I look 
very much like a speech maker. I have come up here 
and gotten the wits pretty well frightened out of me al- 
ready, and if I had anything to talk about, my tongue 
would be tied and I wouldn’t know what to say. I 
came here as much for information as anything else— 
more for that than for anything else. I know there 
has been a little bit of talk and a little bit of feeling 
among the members of the different State associations 
in their meetings in the last few months. I have heard 
indirectly of your talks on several different subjects; 
but the one that interested me most is the one that 
interests you most—that is, the sale and handling of 
our goods by certain classes of people, who, while con- 
ceding that they do a large business, &c., are not the 
nicest kind of competition in the world. 

I come here to-day to learn from your members what 
you consider the best plan and the best way for the 
manufacturer to handle that line of business. If there 
is anybody in the house that has any suggestions to 
make I am willing to listen to them right now, and tell 
you what we are ready to do. We don’t lie quiet and 
see any of our trade—the retail Hardware trade I mean, 
because that is Disston’s business after all—we don’t 
stand quiet and see that trade injured in any manner 
whatever if we are able to step in and take care of 
them. Our goods, I think you will all admit, are very 
satisfactory goods for you to handle. They sell readily 
if properly handled, and are profitable goods. We 
don’t suppose you people any more than any body 
else are going to push or sell a line of goods on which 
there is no profit. We have always tried to have every- 
body who handled Disston’s goods make aprofit, whether 
the jobber or retailer. If there is anything that has 
come into the business of late years that has caused the 
business to be so handled that you cannot make a 
profit, tell us how to handle it and we are with you 
heart and soul. I came here for suggestions. Has any- 
body got anything to say? 

After remarks by Mr. Jewell and Mr. Wiseman, Mr. 
Bogardus said: 

The retail Hardwaremen of the State of Ohio are up 
against this proposition: We have one or two com- 
petitors who are able to come into the markets here 
and sell to our customers at a price reduced from what 
we can afford to sell. During the number of years that 
Henry Disston and others have been in business they 
have depended largely upon the retail trade to further 
their interests. It would not have done Henry Disston 
any good at all compared with what benefit he has re- 
ceived if he had undertaken to ignore the retail trade 
throughout the country in introducing his goods. The 
retail trade have taken up his goods and introduced 
them and brought them to the attention of their con- 
sumers and their customers. That trade has been estab- 
lished through the efforts of the retail trade, not only 
in the State of Ohio, but throughout the United States, 
so that there is the record for Henry Disston’s goods 
of being first-class. 

Now, those goods have that record because o. the 
work of the retail men throughout the United States. 
True, Mr. Disston made fine goods, or he could not 
have had any record; but the fact that everybody un- 
derstands that those goods are standard is dependent 
upon the exertions of retail men. 

I say we are up against this proposition: Here comes 
a great big house who handle thousands and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods every day. They come into 
our territory. They don’t pay a dollar’s worth of taxes 
in the State of Ohio. They don’t contribute to the sup- 
port of the State of Ohio in any way, shape or manner. 
They send their catalogue to Tom, Dick and Harry, and 
all the rest of them, quoting prices of Henry Disston’s 
Saw at $1.38 for the No. 8 Disston Saw. You know very 
well that the retailers cannot sell that saw at a profit at 
any such price. The result is that these catalogues are 
spread all over the State, and every one is given to un- 
derstand that they can send to Chicago or some other 
place and get that Saw for $1.38. They forget that it 
costs something to send a remittance there, that it costs 
something for a post office order, for letter postage, 
&c. They don’t count that in the cost of it. They come 
to us quoting only the figure of $1.38 and want to know 
if we can meet it. Of course we can’t and aren't going 
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to. Now, what suggestion can we make to Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons so as to avoid this complication? We are 
trying to teach our jobbers to keep their hands off our 
customers, while on the other hand these catalogue men 
come in here. It is a new state of affairs, and we are 
somewhat at a loss to know what to do. We feel hurt. 
We are conscious that our business is being ruined by 
these methods, but the exact remedy we are at a loss yet 
to state. 

This gentleman comes here and wants us to give him 
a fully developed plan of what to do in the matter. 
We are unable to do it; at least as far as I am concerned 
that is the case. I want to submit the facts to him. I 
don’t know that he understands them as we see them. 
Sometimes manufacturers do not understand or get 
down to the facts in the same way as the man behind 
the counter. So I am glad that he is here to-day to 
hear us discuss this question, and we can talk to him 
looking him in the eyes and give him to understand that 
the record and reputation all over the world of the Hen- 
ry Disston Saw is due to the efforts of the retail trade 
throughout the country. Of course, we don’t sell his 
goods for the purpose of giving him money. We sell his 
goods because we think them good goods and that they 
will bring us customers, and because we hope to make 
some money out of them. If we can’t make any money 
out of them we haven't any earthly use for them—at least 
I haven’t. I don’t care to handle any goods there is no 
money in. I am not keeping store for glory. So this 
question ought to be thoroughly canvassed. We ought 
to take it up calmly, clearly, and in a businesslike way, 
so that we can present some kind of a proposition to 
these manufacturers to help us in this matter. I can’t 
formulate a plan at present. 

Mr. Loomis made some inquiries, to which Mr. Koon 
replied. Mr. Koon then proceeded as follows: 

Our goods don’t go into the hands of the catalogue 
houses from our hands direct. We have to get at them 
through other channels. Consider what that means. 
Henry Disston’s goods are sold by every jobber in this 
broad land, all over the country. When we start in to 
adjust prices as between the jobber and the catalogue 
house, we will have more than a day’s work. You ap- 
preciate that, all of you. We have had correspondence 
in progress for the last six months which I will be glad 
to have any of you who will come into our office look 
over for yourselves, and which will show you conclu- 
sively what the feeling of Henry Disston is in regard to 
the retailer and the catalogue house. We have had to 
ferret this out solely from the jobber to the retailer, and 
from the jobber to the jobber’s own department where 
he sells at retail. I will tell you there is more trouble in 
that direction than any of you have any idea of. 

I was brought up in the Saw business, and don’t 
know anything but Saws—but I know that the prices 
published by catalogue houses to-day on Disston’s goods 
are identical with the prices at which you can go into 
Chicago or New York and buy goods to-day. Those 
prices are established. Who is to blame for them? Is 
it the people who sell by catalogue and who are attempt- 
ing to meet prices already established by somebody else 
in the business? If we attempt to regulate that price, 
that is the biggest end of our labor, and we have a great 
big job on our hands. You all appreciate that. Now, 
after that price is fixed, what is the next step? Is it 
right for us to continue having our goods handled by 
these people? We are leaving it all open to you. If you 
object absolutely to the catalogue house, barring the 
question of prices, jump up and say so, and Mr. Disston 
will not let them have another cent’s worth of goods. 
(The entire house rose.) 

Mr. Koon’s plain and straightforward statement of 
the position of Henry Disston & Sons in regard to sell- 
ing Saws to catalogue houses apparently made a most 
favorable impression upon his audience. The delegates 
en their part evinced a disposition to meet Mr. Koon 
half way, and to discuss questions which have .arisen 
in the past. and which are of present vital interest to 
the trade, with frankness and candor. It would appear 
from the statements of Mr. Koon and the discussion 
following that the facts have never been fully appre- 
hended by either side of how catalogue houses obtained 
Disston’s Saws; and the statement of Mr. Koon placed 
the whole matter in an entirely new light before the 
members of the association. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Invitations to visit their respective plants were read 
from the Eagle White Lead Company, the Boss Wasb- 
ing Machine Company and the Anchor Buggy Company 
of Cincinnati. 
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Louis E. Keller of Cincinnati read the following 


paper on the subject of 
The Ohio Hardwareman. 


It gives me pleasure to look into your faces at this, 
your seventh annual meeting, and to congratulate you 
upon the success that has been reached in cultivating 
the fraternal craft spirit that is evident on all sides to- 
day. This is as it ‘should be, and, though, perhaps a 
little tardy in its inception and growth, yet is it big with 
promise for the future ? 

It also gives me pleasure to congratulate your asso- 
ciation upon the fact that you had the manliness and 
the wisdom to exclude from your banquets the cup of 
which it is said that at last it biteth like a serpent and 
stingeth like an adder; and I hope that your example 
may soon become general. 

1 also congratulate your members upon the fact that 
you are Ohio Hardwaremen, and while that is my 
subject I would have you to understand that I have no 
Axes to grind, no Saws to set, no Locks to fit and no job 
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lots to offer upon this occasion, yet am I an humble 
member of the Hardware craft, and would crave your 
indulgence for a time while I call to your attention a 
few things that all of us should remember and appre- 
ciate, 

OHIO. 


Almost six score years ago there was set apart from 
the great Northwestern wilderness a strip of territory, 
about 200 miles square, to which was given a name, 
whose magic influence acted like a magnet and drew 
the sturdy patriot fresh from the Revolutionary strug- 
gle, from New England, New York, and the entire 
Eastern strip of the country, and these might soon have 
been seen with their entire possessions contained in an 
ox cart wending their way toward their new land. And 
these true hearts reared within these lines a model com- 
monwealth, whose corner stones were religion, industry, 
education and obedience to law; and to-day I verily be- 
lieve there are more churches, schools, colleges and uni- 
versities in this State to the square mile than in any 
other State in the Union. And what has resulted ? 
Need I remind you that four of the great characters of 
the Rebellion came out of Ohio? Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan and Stanton, not to mention the great army of 
lesser renown. And have you forgotten that the nation 
has turned to Ohio for every President that has been 
elected by the people since the immortal Lincoln, except- 
ing only one? And how well did each in turn fulfill his 
trust and add to the renown of the nation and the honor 
of his native State, and to-day, whether we look to the 
Northland or the sunny South, to the far East or the 
golden West, wherever we find Ohio men we expect to 
find them loyal and energetic, until the term seems 
rather to denote the quality of the man than the place 
of his nativity. 

Permit me to digress a little and relate a story: Dur- 
ing last winter it became my privilege to visit Seattle 
in the State of Washington in the far West, and as I 
presented myself to Professor Barnard, Superintendent 
of Schools of that city, with a letter of introduction, he 
received me very cordially, and during my visit related 
this story: At a National Convention, held in that city 
a short time before my visit, ten of the chief officials 
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of the city were invited in order that they might be 
introduced to the delegates. The ten gentlemen ap- 
peared and took their places upon the platform, and 
the president proceeded to introduce the first gentle- 
man, and stated that he was from Ohio. The second 
gentleman was presented, and it developed that he also 
was an Ohio man. The third gentleman was likewise 
presented as an Ohio man. The fourth gentleman was 
next introduced, also an Ohio man; likewise the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth man, each introduced 
as Ohio men; and Professor Barnard being the tenth 
man then arose and said to the president: Just intro- 
duce me as another Ohio man; that seems to include all 
the rest. You may well ask me, Is not this a heritage 
to be proud of ? And I answer, Yes. And ask again, 
Is it not a heritage to inspire us to be worthy at least 
in effort and desire ? 

And now in the very dawning hours of the century 
that we believe will be abounding in all that is great, 
which I believe will be greatest in the moral uplift to 
humanity that shall come to pass, and as humanity is 
lifted and educated the masses will become the natural 
rulers and the Golden Rule the key. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY AND DUTY. 


Let us as a craft take thought and ponder well our 
opportunity and our duty. I would not presume to talk 
“shop” to this company and endeavor to teach any- 
thing new. Your apprenticeship has been well served, 
and all of you have graduated and your nineteenth cen- 
tury diplomas should adorn the walls of your inner 
sanctum. But is it not possible that in later years we 
may look back upon our past experience much as a 
kindergarten graduate in after years views his first 
efforts? 

Is it not possible for us in the vast expansion that is 
taking place to find our sphere so enlarged and the re- 
quirements so great that the present expert will be lost 
in helplessness? If this is not a mere vision, and I be- 
lieve it is not, because some of the questions are already 
beginning to bear heavily upon us, then is it not time 
that we begin to educate and train ourselves and our 
successors to meet these conditions, and to that end I 
believe the time has come to institute what I shall call 


CRAFT SCHOOLS, 


and if I may be so bold as to suggest a course of study, I 
would urge— 

Commercial laws and their relation to the Hardware 
trade. 

Financial methods and channels. 

Transportation and freight rates. 

Tariff and its relation to manufacture. 

Cost of manufacture and its relation to price to the 
consumer. 

Best methods of advertising. 

Display of goods. 

Training of salesmen, local and traveling. 

Exportation in all its bearings. 

And thus become the craft that shall pioneer into the 
realm that expansion and twentieth century opportunity 
is thrusting upon us, and as we expand in territory and 
opportunity as a nation let us expand in character and 
in manhood as a craft. Let us set aside all envy and 
mistrust and work as a unit in distributing our lines 
where they are needed, in order that first our own land 
may be fully developed and the lot of mankind be made 
more comfortable within its borders, then to widen our 
sphere and make it world wide. 

Here in this glorious Ohio Valley, in which the sun 
smiles upon the most lavish distribution of natural re- 
sources—-oil, gas, coal, iron, wood—and where old King 
Coal greets nis blushing bride Iron Ore and kisses 
into being the vast product of our manufactories that are 
so largely distributed by our craft. 

What could be more fitting than that as the century 
grows our craft should keep pace in the march of prog- 
ress until the crowning glory of our craft and our State 
and our manhood shall have been achieved in the ripen- 
ing years of the twentieth century of the Christian era. 

And now, gentlemen, permit me to render tribute of 
a few lines to our native State: 

Ohio, State we love, 

Thou art our precious home 
With blessings fraught, 
Thou honorest all who strive 
With manhood all alive 
Each moment so to prize 
That good must come. 


Ohio, State so great, 

In humanity’s fate 

In our nation, 

lor she now holds the helm 
Of State by her fifth son, 
Beloved by all true men 

Of our broad land. 
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Ohio’s hills and vales, 

tler orchards and wide fields 
Of fruitful gain. 

lier mines and forests, too, 
Her rivers and lake view 
Inspire us all anew 

With higher flame. 


And where thy children roam 
Thy spirit doth acclaim 

Both clear and strong 

The fruitage of thy schools, 
Thy kirks and college halls 
And manhood’s highest grades 
And quality. 


Guide thou the nation on 
Oh, mother dear, until 
All men shall have 
A taste of liberty 
Aud opportunity 
To train their souls in love 
‘To all mankind. 
President Scott introduced C. C. Fouts of Middle- 
town, who delivered the following paper, entitled 


Advertising a Retail Hardware Store. 


All dealers must advertise their business daily, either 
for good or bad; there is no stopping place; we recede 
or go forward just as surely as we do business. 

The old days of doing business because we could 
hardly help it have passed from our country to a newer 





one, where pioneers are compelled to buy what they 
can get, as they did here in the days gone by. Then 
the goods of the business man were limited to lines 
of necessity, rather than luxury; in fact, the necessities 
were limited in extent, there were fewer men in busi- 
ness, competition was not so sharp, and the merchant 
did most of his advertising by personal contact with 
his customers, who soon learned to distinguish the man 
of integrity, and gave him their loyal and deserved 
patronage. 

Not so to-day; the quiet man of integrity cannot 
rely solely on his character; this is one of the corner 
stones to his business foundation. Sut he must also 
use energy, aggressiveness and advertising as well, or 
his competitor will use this last named qualification to 
his disadvantage. Let us note some of the 


NECESSITIES FOR ADVERTISING. 

A few years ago department stores and catalogue 
houses were unknown; manufacturers and jobbers sold 
very little, if anything, direct to the consumer. Now 
many solicit this trade, using arguments of various kinds 
to induce him to buy, and with misleading cuts and 
flowery descriptions of goods he is likely to forget his 
old friend the Hardwareman, and, naturally desiring to 
get the most for his money, he sends away for his goods. 
He forgets that these people pay no taxes in his county 
to help educate his children, build good roads and pay 
the bonded debt; but with the single object in view 
of saving a few cents he will throw over his home 
dealer for the man whose character he knows nothing 
about, and very often to his own disadvantage. 
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TO OFFSET THIS CONDITION Report cf Committee on Insurance. 
we must convince our customers that they can really You probably all know as much about mutual insur- 
do just as well at home; we must fight competitors ance as any one of our committee. What is not knowD 


with their own weapons and keep our name constantly 
before the public, make the right prices, and give our 
customers the advantage of inspecting the goods before pur- 
chasing, and show them wherein our goods are superior. 
Of course the cheaper grade of goods must be kept for 
comparison and to meet the demand where cheapness 
is the only requisite. To do this I depend a great deal 
oh newspaper advertising and personal letters, which 
I always send out, especially after inventory, to all tax- 
payers within 10 miles, and on tLese slow sellers I cut 
the prices, and generally with good results. 
NO SET RULE. 
It is said that all advertising 
so under certain conditions and to a certain extent. I 
have tried many advertising helps besides the two men- 
tioned, from postal cards to 12 x 30 foot bill board signs, 
and still use them to a limited extent. But experience 
has taught me to confine my expenditures to certain 
lines, though this rule cannot be applied to every locality. 
The manner of doing business in a large city is usually 
different from that in a smail town and must be adver- 
tised differently. 
CERTAIN 


pays. This may be 


PRICES FOR CERTAIN TIMES, 

Our great city papers are full of heavy headline ads. 
followed by descriptions of goods and prices applied to 
these lines for a certain length of time. This may serve 
its purpose in the city, but let the same ad. appear 
in the country daily or weekly and Farmer Jones or 
Neighbor Smith will surely call after the special price 
limit has expired and insist on buying at that price, be- 
“ause he has just read the advertisement or just heard 
about it, and feels disappointed if you refuse him, and 
because of intimate acquaintance you are almost com- 
pelled to grant his request. 

On the other hand the city dealer has a larger per- 
centage of transient trade who are quick to buy and 
not disappointed if the special sale limit has expired, 
and be thinks no further of it 


HOW MUCH SHALL WE SPEND FOR 
of various forms during the year, 


ADVERTISING 
is a subject worthy 


of consideration. In the beginning of the year this 
should be decided by each person for himself, and 


unless it is decided definitely we are apt to exceed the 
limit where it is a profitable investment. 

I have usually found 1 per cent. of my gross sales 
to be ample for my own advertising, although others 
may require 2 per cent. or more. 

After we have decided the amount we will spend 
during the year, let us confine our advertising to the 
regular lines laid out. It will be better to concentrate 
our forces than to scatter them too widely. 

COURTEOUS TREATMENT OF TRAVELING MEN 

Right here I would suggest that one of the least 
expensive and most profitable items to be considered 
is our treatment of traveling and credit men. Courtesy 
is seldom forgotten. Give our traveling friend a hear- 
ing, even though necessarily short, tell him kindly and 
firmly whether you can use his wares, and if he is a 
gentleman, which he usually is, he will take your word 
that you mean what you say. If he is not a gentleman 
the treatment must be varied to suit the case. 

Our cheapest and at the same time valuable ad- 
vertising is furnished by credit men and commercial 
reports. If our bills are met promptly by payment 
when due, or satisfactory excuses made, a favorable 
estimate is placed on our business character which we 
know not the value of at the time but which may prove 
to be the salvation of our business. 

CUTTING PRICES 

As a rule [I am not in favor of cutting prices merely 
as an advertisement. There should be some reasonable 
excuse for doing it. Cutting prices for the sake of 
antagonizing your competitor is a bad policy. It is a 


game admitting more than one player, and people soon 
learn to play you against each other. 


A STORE WORTH ADVERTISING. 


After all, the main point to consider is to have a 
store, be it large or small, worth advertising, to which 
you can invite your trade with the conscious pride that 
you are doing your best to deserve their patronage. 

Keep your stock as complete as possible; set the 
example yourself, and require your clerks to be gentle- 
manly, neat, obliging and truthful, and your customers 
will leave your store with the pleasant anticipation of 
ealling again. 


H. C. Wiseman of Springfield, chairman of the Com- 
mittee om Insurance, presented the following: 


is difficult to find out. 

I wrote the Commissioner of Insurance of this State 
and also the secretary of the Minneapolis Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, and received a reply in both cases, re- 
ferring us to our State laws in the matter, and your 
committee put the questions to you for consideration as 
to whether we are in condition to assume insurance, 
whether it might be profitable for us, or might not, and 
whether we want to take it up, whether this is the time 
and place to pledge ourselves, and if it be possible to 
now secure a — to take enough insurance to comply 
with the State law. The limit of the Minneapolis policy 
is $3000. The State limit is $5000, beyond which you are 
not allowed to issue mutual insurance in this State; and 
I think not in any other. If permissible, and the mem- 
bers would like it, I shall be very glad to read the law 
on the subject, viz.: 

Before incorporation, you must have— 

1. At least $500,000 of insurance subscribed. 

2. Not less than 200 separate risks. 

3. No risk shall exceed $5000. 

4. A premium on insurance subscribed for one year 
must be paid in cash, aggregating not less than $10,000 
in cash. 

5. Each subscriber must agree in writing to assume @ 
liability to be named in the policy subject to call by the 
Board of Directors in a sum not less than three, nor 
more than five, annual premiums. 

With these conditions met, you can organize a mutual 
fire insurance company under the regular insurance laws 
of Ohio, the plans and details of which we will work out 
for you just as soon as desired. You can limit the risks 
in your charter or in your by-laws to insurance carried 
on stocks of Hardware, Tools and Implements, or can 
arrange to carry any of the lines of stock and trade that 
you deem advisable. Perhaps the best plan would be 
that no risk shall be taken except on Hardware, Tools 
and Implements, unless the Board of Directors in regu- 
lar meeting and after special examination authorize it. 

In a mutual company the incorporation papers must 
be first submitted to the Attorney-General, and if by him 
approved as being in accordance with the laws and de- 
mands of Ohio, shall be recorded by the Secretary of 
State, and a copy thereof deposited with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

The laws of Ohio provide: 

1. Manner in which the election of directors shall be 
held. 

How a company must invest its capital—that Is, 
in United States bonds, Ohio State bonds, county, town- 
ship and municipal bonds, bonds and mortgages on un- 
incumbered real estate within Ohio worth 50 per cent. 
more than the sum loaned thereon exclusive of the build- 
ings. 

5. The stock of any national bank located in Ohio. 

4. First mortgage bonds of railroads within 
State, &e. 

The statutes also provide the method and manner in 
which the company may invest accumulations; provide 
for thorough examination by the Superintendent of In- 
surance; for the mode and manner of making assess- 
ments upon members, and enforcing the same; for the 
filing of annual reports to the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; for the cancellation of policies and the rates there- 
for; makes the premium notes given by the company not 
negotiable; provides for the examination of mutual com- 
panies by order of courts of common pleas in counties 
where the principal office is held; in fact, throws around 
such an organization all safeguards in the way of direct- 
ing, controlling and examining the company that are re- 
quired of any standard company doing business in the 
State. 

There has been in the past in this State complaint 
that mutual companies have failed; yet it is the best and 
cheapest insurance that the farmer has to-day, and there 
are no better safeguards provided in any of the States 
of our Union than are the Ohio insurance laws. Not a 
month goes by in which some mutual or other company 
is not investigated, and if found wanting, they are~de- 
barred from doing business in Ohio. The examinations, 
I am told, are very thorough and very frequent. If I 
can answer any questions, please call upon me, although 
I think Secretary Gray, who has had some correspond- 


ence upon the subject, is probably better informed than 
I am. 


this 


In response to a question as to what has heen the ex- 
perience of the Minnesota organization, Mr. Wiseman 
stated that it was very flattering. that they had made 
money and paid dividends. He called attention to cop- 


ies of by-laws, rules and regulation of the Minnesota 
those de- 


concern, which were for free distribution for 
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siring them. The Minnesota organization had been in 
operation but one year, but has been authorized by the 
State Commissioner to issue an additional $500,000 in- 
surance for the coming year. 

To find how many were favorably disposed toward 
the organization of a mutual insurance company in the 
association, a straw vote was taken with but three votes 
in the negative. 

Tellers were appointed to collect written slips from 
each member present stating amounts of insurance they 
would subscribe for under a satisfactory arrangements 
for a mutual insurance company. The tellers reported 
as the result of their account a total of $224,000 sub 
scribed. 

Interstate Association 


The chair having called for report of Committee on 
Interstate Retail Dealers’ Association, John F. Baker, 
chairman of that committee, reported that they had not 
come to any conclusion definitely, but that Fred. H. 
Cozzens, secretary of that association, was present. 

Mr. Cozzens was introduced, and presented the claims 
of the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
which called forth some discussion. The Committee on 
Interstate Association were then instructed to bring in 
some definite recommendation. They retired and brought 
in a report recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee to attend the annual meeting of the Interstate As- 
s-ciation at Chicago next week, to confer with that as- 
sociation as to whether their constitution can be so 
amended as to include only as members of the Inter- 
state Association the retail Hardware dealers, and not 
the traveling men, who are members of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, dues to be paid only by such members. 

On motion the report was adopted, and the chair was 
authorized to appoint a committee of two to attend the 
meeting in Chicago. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The Question Box. 


Vice-President W. P. Bogardus presided over the 
Thursday morning session, which was especially de- 
voted to the discussion of questions reported by the 
Question Box Committee. 

George Hartke, chairman of the committee, read the 
questions to the convention as given below, and after 
the reading of each question full opportunity was af- 
forded for discussion. Questions were discussed with 
freedom and the greatest interest manifested. Strange 
to say the questions gave out before the disposition to 
discuss them had decreased in strength, and it was com- 
mented on that this was the first convention where the 
questions had been exhausted before the expiration of 
the time allotted to them. 


What do you think of a member of this association 
who tells a customer to ‘‘ get his best prices from a com- 
petitor and come to me and I will go $1 better ?” 

Mr. Fuhr said when a customer named him a price 
that he could buy an article for from a competitor he 
never paid any attention to it, but showed him a 
cheaper article and then diverted his mind by conversa- 
tion on other subjects. He seldom failed to make a sale 
in the end. 


Why not favor syndicate buying on staples ? 
This question provoked no discussion. 


The most reliable and best way for a buyer to keep him- 
self posted as to the proper time to buy a large class bill of 
Hardware, which we all know has been very hard to do for 
some time ? ‘ 

The President: A man who can give this informa- 
tion can find a steady job right here on the stage. 


Would it be a benefit to the retail members of the Ohio 
State Association to have this association composed of re- 
tailers only ? 


The sentiment of the convention on this question was 
by an overwhelming majority in favor of the retention 
of representatives from the manufacturers as members 
of this association. One of the strongest arguments ad- 
duced in the affirmative was that it is much better to 
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come face to face with your friend (or enemy) when it 
is necessary to adjust any matter of mutual difference 
that may arise. Incidentally strong testimony was 
given to the moral and material aid rendered during 
the entire period of existence of the association in the 
direction of its increase in membership and usefulness 
by the manufacturers and jobbers through their travel- 
ing men and otherwise. 

What has been the nature of the cases referred to the 
Grievance Committee, and how disposed of ? 

Mr. Bogardus: It would require more than one morn- 
ing to answer this question in detail. 

If we cannot accomplish anything from county or town 
organization, how are we to be benefited by State organiza- 
tion ? 

A Member: “This was fully answered by Mr. Coz- 
zens, the representative of the Interstate Association, 
yesterday.” 

Should we not ask the manufacturers of Hardware to 
try to adjust uniform labels in regard to allowing a space 
on same for marking the cost and selling price ? 

John F. Baker said that manufacturers were gen- 
erally willing to entertain any reasonable suggestion. 
tle gave an instance wherein the manufacturers of a 
brand of Shears had adopted a suggestion sent them by 
him, of stamping the size number on the shank of the 
Shears. 

Do electric roads benefit or injure the Hardware trade 
in small towns ? 

William Kyle said he did not think they affected the 
Hardware trade injuriotsly. 


I live in the Northern part of the State; handle Hard- 
ware. I have a contract with a machine company who 
discharged one of their special salesmen, and asked me to 
let this man have the local territory for 1901. To this I 
consented. They made a contract with him without takiny 
up our former contract, and he sold two Corn Shredders. 
The commission was $100. Who is entitled to the com- 
mission—the former or latter? My contract did not ex- 
pire until 1901. 

Mr. Jaeger thought the man who sold the Corn Shred- 
ders should have the commission. 


What per cent. of your credit sales do you lose ? 

C. J. Johnson: I have kept an exact account of this 
matter in my business for four years, and found the 
percentage to be one-half of 1 per cent. on the gross 
sales. 

Would it not be beneficial to the members to have the 
report on lien law in print and distributed to members ? 

Mr. Bogardus: It will be better to wait until the 
work of the committee has progressed further. 

Why not hold our conventions two weeks earlier, just 
after invoicing and before spring trade ? 

Mr. Baker gave the reason for existing dates, and 
the statement appeared to be convincing. 


Would you ever resent the insinuating sarcasm of a 
customer ? 

Several voices cried “ No,” and Mr. Duffy remarked 
(sotto voce) ‘** Depends on the size.” 

Does it pay to keep a nice clean store ? 

The reply seemed to be unqualifiedly in the affirma- 
tive, but there were one or two feeble responses, ‘“ No.” 

This closed the discussion on the Question Box, which 
was followed by a general discussion of interesting 
questions, as follows: 


Lists and Discounts on Steel Goods. 


Edward M. Cosley of Troy, Ohio, asked why the 
manufacturers of steel goods cannot put out lists show- 
ing one discount clear through, as they formerly did? 
He thought if the different organizations throughout 
the country would ask this it would be done; that the 
present plan pursued by the manufacturers in this. 
respect tended to confuse the buyer. 

Mr. Bogardus thought that if confusing the buyer 
was intended it would not work with Hardware people, 
who are too good figurers of discounts. Yet the ques- 
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tion was pertinent: why a uniform discount on these 
goods should not be given? 
Mr. Bun recommended Ladd’s Discount Book as an 
efficient help in tiguring discounts. 
The question was further discussed by other mem- 
bers. 
Simple Methods of Bookkeeping. 


Mr. Duffy asked as to what simple methods of book- 
keeping might be recommended for retail Hardware 
stores? 

The trend of sentiment seemed to be that improve- 
ment was more necessary in the man than in the books, 
and that too many people are afraid to use time and 
paper in making a proper record of small transactions, 
especially where the transaction is so fleeting that it is 
customary to put it on a slip. Several deprecated the 
slip system; thought it better to open regular accounts, 
no matter how temporary the transaction might at 
first appear to be. 

Cash Business. 


W. P. Scott of Connellsville, was called upon to 
give his experience in running a Hardware store on a 
strictly cash basis. He stated that his store was one 
of the fixed institutions in his neighborhood, and it 
had been kept there for many, many years—he himself 
having been connected with it for some twenty-five 
years; that up to two years ago business had been 
conducted on the usual credit system; at which time, 
after a notice in the newspapers for two months, a 
strictly cash system was adopted with the exception 
of two accounts, one with the County Commissioners 
and the other the Children’s Home. Results had been 
most satisfactory, customers were gained rather than 
lost, and, so far as known, profits increased, as more 
business could be handled on the same capital. 

The discussion of this subject was probably the most 
interesting feature of the morning, and clearly proved 
that the minds of many have probably long uncon- 
sciously turned in this direction, although unwilling 
to admit even to themselves that they might become 
converts to the strictly cash system. 

A difficulty suggested by many appeared to be the 
applying of this cash system to purchases of supplies 
made by contractors and manufacturing establishments. 


Handling Stove Repairs. 


Mr. Thornton asked as to the best method of handling 
stove repairs. 

Mr. Stanler stated that unless he knew the party 
was all right, he usually demanded a deposit of part 
cash in advance. 

Mr. Matthias required a deposit on all orders given, 
and explained his method of having the manufacturer 
tag stove repair orders. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Memorial to John W. Finneran. 


The Committee on Memorial to John W. 
submitted the following: 


Finneran 


According to the wise Providence of a just Creator, 
He has removed from us our esteemed member, John 
W. Finneran of Dennison, Ohio; therefore 

Resolved, That in the death of John W. Finneran this 
association has lost a valuable, interested and esteemed 
member; his neighbors an honored and esteemed mer- 
chant and citizen; and that the sympathy of this asso- 
ciation be extended to his bereaved family; that these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes and a copy of 
same be sent to the family of the deceased. 


On motion the report was adopted by a rising and 
unanimous vote. 
The Use of Gasoline 


The Committee on Memorializing the Legislature of 
Ohio to repeal the present acts restricting the use of 
gasoline as an illuminant reported the following: 


Your committee to whom was referred the matter of 
drafting a resolution m. morializing the General Assem- 
bly of Ohio to repeal sections 398, 400 and 402 R. S. of 
Ohio, beg to recommend the following resolution: 

Be it resolved, That the Committee on Laws relating 
to Hardware trade of the Ohio Hardware Association be 
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instructed to pray the General Assembly of Ohio to re- 
peal sections 398, 400 and 402 R. 8S. of Ohio for the re 
son that the same are in conflict with constitutional 
rights. 

Your committee further report that in their opinion 
the gasoline incandescent light furnishes a safe, good 
and cheap illuminant, and that any effort to deprive us 
of the same is without warrant in law and an interfer- 
ence with our rights and happiness, and that therefore 
said sections ought to be repealed. 


The report of the committee was received and 
adopted, and on motion of Mr. Bogardus was referred 
to the Committee on Laws for report at the next meet- 
ing. 

Memorial to Chas. Boebinger 


O. P. Schriver, chairman, presented the following 
report of Committee on Memorial to Charles Boebinger: 

Your committee respectfully report that they have 
had engrossed a suitable memorial to our deceased friend 
and brother, Charles Boebinger. The speaker was in- 
timately acquainted with Mr. Boebinger. It was my 
pleasure to attend the meeting of the Ohio Hardware 
Association at Toledo two years ago, and also at Cleve- 
land, and there met Mr. Boebinger, where he proved to 
be an enthusiastic and hard working member. He 
spoke to me not an hour before he was hurt of the pleas- 
ure he expected to derive from the association meeting 
here at this time. It is with deep regret that I have to 
now read this memorial—viz.: 

IN MEMORIAM, 


At a meeting held February 27, 1901, the following 
resolutions were adopted by the Ohio Hardware Associa- 
tion: 


Whereas, It has pleased our Heavenly Father to call 


from our midst our esteemed member, Charles Boe- 
binger, and, 


Whereas, We wish to express our deep appreciation 
of his friendship and our sincere sympathy to his sorrow- 
ing family; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to the family our heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be embodied in the 
minutes of our association, and they be suitably en- 
grossed and be presented to the family. 

The memorial was handsomely engrossed. Mr. Boe- 
binger died December 21, 1901, aged 41 years. 

On motion the report of the committee was received 
and adopted by a rising and unanimous vote. 


Chicago Interstate Meeting. 


The chair announced as the Committee of Two ap- 
pointed to go with the president to attend the Chicago 
eenvention of the Interstate Association and confer with 
its officers, Messrs, Duffy and Bogardus; also as an al- 
ternate, Geo. M. Gray. 


Columbus Next Year. 

The convention then took up the matter of selection 
of next meeting place. Moved by Mr. Rothwell that Co- 
lumbus be named as the convention city for 1902. The 
motion was discussed, and, being put to vote, Columbus 
was selected unanimously. Mr. Smith of the Smith 
Hardware Company of Columbus asked that he be put 
on record as tendering the invitation to meet at Colum- 
bus. It was the general sentiment that without prej- 
udice to the royal and generous entertainment given 
to the convention in the various large cities, that there 
was danger of the social and entertainment features 
becoming too pronounced, and that it would be better 
in future, while these courtesies had been deeply appre- 
ciated in the past, to have it understood that the conven- 
tion city would not be expected to provide any banquet 
or extend more than the most inexpensive courtesies. 


Resolutions. 

Mr. Morris of Lima, chairman, suvmitted the follow- 
ing report of Committee on Resolutions: 

That we reaffirm the resolutions as adopted at the 
fourth annual session, as follows: 

Resolved, That any manufacturer or jobber furnishing 
goods or employing special salesmen to solicit orders 
from consuniers or others not regularly engaged in the 
retail Hardware trade shall be reported by the members 
offended to the secretary of this association. 

Resolved, ‘That the secretary shall then correspond 
with the offending manufacturer or jobber, and in event 
of failure to satisfactorily adjust, report the same in his 
first quarterly report to each member. 
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Resolved, That the members of this association pledge 
themselves to patronize such manufacturers and jobbers 
only as do not offend in above particulars, 

Resolved, That the above shall not be construed as 
prohibiting manufacturers and jobbers from soliciting 
and supplying large plants with material actually used 
in large quantities in the construction of their manufac- 
tured product. 

Resolved, That we recommend article 2, section 1 of 
the by-laws be revised to read as follows: ‘‘ That any 
person, firm or corporation engaged in the retail Hard- 
ware business and so recognized, may become a mem- 
ber of this association by subscribing to the constitution 
and paying membership fee and the annual dues pre- 
scribed by the by-laws.” 

Section 2: All jobbers and traveling men traveling in 
Ohio selling Hardware and other goods generally han- 
dled by the Hardware trade are eligible as honorary 
members of the association upon the payment of $3 dues 
annually. 

Resolvcd, That we recommend article 4, section 8, be 
changed to read as follows: “The financial secretary 
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shall receive all dues and moneys. He shall pay the 
same to the treasurer of the association and take his re- 
ceipt therefor. He shall issue all orders on the treasurer 
authorized by the association or Executive Committee.” 

He shall issue a ticket to each active member, which 
shall serve as the only means of admission to the ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

He shall be required to give bond to the association as 
required by the Executive Committee. The fee of the 
bond company shall be paid by the association. 

That we, as an association, and as individual mem- 
bers, extend our heartfelt thanks to all Cincinnati Hard- 
ware dealers, manufacturers, citizens and all other con- 
tributors who have so royally entertained us and made 
our stay among them so enjoyable and agreeable that 
with us will always remain the pleasant memories of 
Cincinnati’s hospitality. 

We further beg to submit the following communica- 
tion from the ladies as part of our report—viz.: 

“ Grrson Howse, CINCINNATI, February 28, 1901. 
“ Tnos. J. MORRIS, 
“Chairman Reception Committee: 

“‘ Dear Sir: The ladies attending the Hardware con- 
vention with their husbands wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their appreciation of the kind and 
courteous manner in which they have been taken care of 
by C. E. Stewart and his very able assistants in their 
three days’ stay in your city. 

“It was voted by the ladies at the Avondale Athletic 
Club that Cincinnati Hardwaremen are a success as en- 
tertainers. 





“if we did not get to the smoker and banquet we feel 
we have been more than repaid for coming, and shall 
look forward to the time when Cincinnati entertains 
again, and shali keep our satchels packed and be in 
readiness wher the invitation comes.” 

Mr. Bogardus moved the adoption of the report pre- 
sented by the Committee on Resolutions, and that this 
action be considered as notice to the secretary to notify 
all members of the changes proposed in the by-laws, 
which was carried. 

E. H. Hargrave, chairman of Sub-Committee on 
Speakers and Entertainment of the Cincinnati Commit- 
tee of Arrangements, announced that all members who 
desired to stay over Thursday night would, on making 
the same known, be provided with a ticket to any of the 
theatres for the evening. He hoped that all would stay, 
and added that in order to make sure that nobody was 
forgotten, Mr. Austin would remain at the Grand Hotel 
until 7 p.m., so that any members not then present could 
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be informed of the arrangement and obtain tickets from 
him. 

On motion of Mr, Wiseman a vote of thanks was re- 
turned to Mr. Hargrave and his associates, not only for 
the present courtesy, but for the many others received 
at his and their hands on many other occasions. 

Geo. B. Meyer moved that at the next convention 
every member be furnished a ticket of admission to the 
hall. On motion the matter was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

President Scott read a letter from the Good Will Foun- 
dry of Cincinnati, F. A. Klaine & Co., proprietors, call- 
ing attention to their order tags for Stove Repairs. 

Mr. Duffy moved that at future conventions the Ohio 
Hardware Association take care of its own entertain- 
ment, which motion was carried. 


Memorial to B. M. Clark. 


The Committee on Memorial to B. M. Clark of Gettys- 
burg not having reported up to this time, it was voted 
that the report, when received, be considered as read 
and adopted. 

Election of Officers. 


J. J. Ewing of Lima, chairman, submitted the follow- 
ing report of Committee on Nominations: 
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Your Committee on Nominations beg leave to submit 
the following for your approval: 

PRESIDENT, O. M. Scott, Marysville. 
VICE-PRESIDEN1, W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, George M. Gray, Coshocton. 
FINANCIAL SECRETARY, W. C. Jones, Columbus. 
TREASURER, H. G. Woodward, Sidney. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

George Guyton, Ada (one year). 

Frank Winter, Lancaster (one year) 
James B. Cerson, Hamilton (one year). 
J. W. Brown, Washington C. H. (one year). 
Geo. B. Meyer, Cincinnati (two years). 
Henry F. Rahe, Cleveland (two years). 

A. C. Rohrbacher, Akron (two years). 

A. Strome, Warsaw (two years). 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 
W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon 
George Lb. Meyer, Cincinnati. 


On motion the report received, the rules sus- 
pended, and Mr. Baker instructed to cast a ballot for 
the election of the nominees as reported. 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


CINCINNATI’S HOSPITALITY. 


Elaborate preparations were made by the Cincinnati 
manufacturers, jobbers and retail Hardware dealers’ 
Committee of Arrangements for the comfort of the as- 
sociation members. A large number of subcommittees 
were appointed, as referred to below. A guarantee fund 


was 
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of $6000 was placed at the disposal of the general com- 
mittee for the carrying out of their plans. 

Never has the association been so lavishly and roy- 
ally entertained. The Committee on Entertainment and 
Speakers, under the genial and efficient chairmanship 
of E. H. Hargrave, left nothing undone that could add 
to the social enjoyment of the members of the associa- 


tion. A Bohemian smoker and vaudeville at Scottish 
Rite Cathedral was enjoyed on Tuesday evening. 


Wednesday evening was given over to the annual ban- 
quet at the Armory. Special electric cars were provided 
to convey the members from the Grand Hotel to the 
Armory. 

For Thursday evening theatre tickets were provided 
for all desiring to attend, the choice of three perform- 
ances being left with the members. 

A number of Cincinnati manufacturers extended in- 
vitations to the association to visit their plants, which 
were thrown open for inspection. 


The Ladies. 


The ladies who attended the convention were taken 
in charge by the Entertainment of Ladies Committee, 
of which C. E. Stewart was the courteous chairman. 
Theater parties and visits to the Avondale Athletic Club, 
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the Art Museum and to the Rockwood Pottery wer 


included in the programme. 
vided with a special badge. 


The ladies were also pro- 


Committees. 


The entertainment of the visiting Hardwaremen w: 3 
in charge of the following committees, representing the 
Cincinnati manufacturers, jobbers and retail Hardware 


dealers: 


GENERAL COMMITTEE.—S. D. Baldwin, chairman; O. Burger, sec- 
retary; Felix Bahlmann, treasurer. 


ATTENDANCE.—Geo. B. Meyer, chairman; F. 


BahIlmann, A. W 


Donel, F. D. Lawrence, Ed. Barron, C. B. Edwards, Chas. 


Moesser, A. Boebinger, J. 





A. Everson, H. J. Robben. 


Members’ Badge. 


AUDITING.—Jacob W. Gano, chairman; Jno. Ernst, H. Suydam, 
Kuhlman, J. Charles McCullough, J. G. Taylor. 


BaNQuEtT.—A. G. 


runsman, chairman; C. A. Ault 


E. H. Har- 


ee. F. H. Perkins, Geo. F. Dana, Jno. B. Morris, H. H. 


uydam. 


ENTERTAINMENT OF LapiEsS.—C. E. Stewart, chairman; J. 8. 


Hill, A. W. 
Lawson, Geo. C. Witt. 


ENTERTAINMENT AND SPEAKERS.—E. H. 


Huston, H. D. Smith, 8S. E. 


Hilles, Fenton 


Hargrave, chairman; 


Albert Boebinger, Jno. Ernst, F. H. Perkins, R. H. Crane, 
Geo. Hartke, Geo. Puchta, A. W. Donel, Alfred W. Mac- 
brair, Henry Smith, Louis Duhme, Chas. Moesser, J. G. 


Taylor. 


HALL AND CONVENTION FACILITIES AND DECORATION.—W. F. 
Robertson, chairman; Felix Bahlmann, A. W. Huston, Al- 
bert Belmer, O. Burger, J. H. McKibben. 


HoTeL.—E. Johnson, chairman ; 


C. A. Ault, J. S. Hill, E. H. 


Huenefeld, Jas. A. Green, 8. E. Hilles, Geo. Puchta, C. E. 


Stewart. 


PRESS AND Music.—Alfred W. Macbrair, chairman; Albert Bel- 
mer, Jas. A. Green, E. Kuhlman. 

PRINTING AND BADGES.—Wm. G. Brown, chairman: R. M. Bish- 
op, W. S. Todd, Albert H. Chatfield, F. B. Mengden, Geo. 


C. Witt. 


RECEPTION.—O. P. Schriver, chairman; R. M. Bishop, Jas. Pow- 
eil, Jacob W. Gano, Albert McCullough, H. J. Robben, 
William Gano, F. D. Lawrence, C. KE. Stewart, J. Charles 
McCullough, John B. Morris, J. M. Strobridge. 


TRANSPORTATION.—J. H. McKibben, 


W. 8S. Todd, D. 
Verity. 


chairman; Fenton Lawson, 


B. Meachem, W. F. Robertson, Geo. M 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


H. H. Suydam, chairman, Cin- 
cinnati Mfg. Company. 

C. A. Ault, Ault Wooden Ware 
Company. 

Felix Bahlmann, Kruse & Bahl 
mann Hardware Company. 

8. D. Baldwin, Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg. Company. 

Edward Barron, Barron-Boyle 
Company. 

Albert Belmer, H. Belmer & 


0. 

R. M. Bishop. Cincinnati Tin 
and = om uae 

Albert oebinger, oebinger 
Hardware Company. 

Wm. G. Brown, Cleveland Rub- 
ber Work. 

A. G. Brunsman, 
Buggy Company. 

O. Burger, Bode Hardware Co. 

Albert H. Chatfield, Chatfield 
& Woods Company. 

R. H. Crane, Paper Boxes. 

George F. Dana, Dana & Co. 

A. W. Donel, Whitman & 
Barnes Mfg. Company. 

Louls Duhme, George H. Bish- 
op Company. 


Anchor 


Cc. B. Edwards, Scott & Co. 

John Ernst, Schmidt & Co. 

J. A. Everson, McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company. 

Jacob W. Gano, Howell, Gano 
& Co. 

James A. Green, Matthew Ad- 
dy & Co. 

E. H. Hargrave, Cincinnati 
Tool Company. 

George Hartke, Retail Hard- 
ware. 

J. S. Hill, J. S. Hill @ Co. 

S. E. Hilles, Samuel C. Tatum 
Company. 

i. H. Huenefeld, E. H. Huene- 
feld & Co. 

A. W. Huston, Republic Iron 
& Steel Company. 

FE. Johnson, Johnson Bros. 
Hardware Company. 

E. Kuhlman. Kuhlman Hard- 
ware Company. 

¥. D. Lawrence, Standard Elec- 
trical Company. 

Fenton Lawson, F. H. Lawson 


oO. 
Alfred W. Macbrair, Macbrair 
Lithographing Company. 
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Albert McCullough, J. M. Me- 
Cullough Sons. 

J. Charles McCullough, J. 
Charles McCullough. 

J. H. McKibben, King Powder 
Cc vom sem —Peters Cartridge 
Company 

D. B: Meachem, Rogers, Brown 

Co. 

F. B. Mengden, Overman & 
Schrader Cordage Company. 

George B. Meyer, Retail Hard- 
ware. 

Charles Moesser, Pickering 
Hardware Company. 

John B. Morris, John B. Mor- 
ris Foundry Company. 

F. H. Perkins, Perkins, Camp- 
bell & Co 

Jumes Powell, William Powell 
Company. 

George Puchta, Queen City 
Supply Company. 

H, J. Robben, National Hard- 
ware Company. 

W. F. Robertson, W. F. Rob- 
ertson Steel & Iron Co. 

0. PH aca O. P. Schriver 


Henry Smith, The Iron Age. 
C. E. Stewart, Retail Hard- 


ware. 
J. M. Strobridge, Strobridge 
Lithographing Company. 
J.G. Taylor, Eagle White Lead 
Company. 

W. S. Todd, Wm. Resor & Co. 

Geo. SM Verity, American Steel 
Roofing Company. 

Geo. C. Witt, Witt Cornice 
Company. 


THE BANQUEF. 


More than 600 guests 
and hosts assembled at the 
banquet on Wednesday 
evening at the Armory 
and enjoyed the crowning 
social function arranged 
by the local committee of 
manufacturers, jobbers 
and retail Har.ware men 
of Cincinnati. To _ the 
strains of martial music, 
and with all the effects of 
brilliant lighting and table 
decoration, the menu, 
which was embossed on 
sheets of coppered Steel, 
was done ample justice to, 
and after the coffee and 
cigars responses to toasts 
and some special musical 
numbers occupied the re- 
mainder of the _ even- 
ing, the assembly breaking 
up at a comparatively 
early hour. The music was 
rendered by the First Reg- 
iment Band. 

The guests sat down at 
six tables, five of them 
running lengthwise of the 
Armory, while the sixth, 
or speakers’ table, crossed 
the floor north and south. 
The Armory was hand- 
somely decorated and il- 
luminated in honor of the 
occasion, a Striking feature 
being an electrical Ameri- 
can flag, about 2 x 3 feet 
in dimensions, suspended 
over the stage. 

The ticket to the ban- 
quet, which we reproduce 
herewith considerably re- 
duced, was the occasion of 
much remark and merri- 
ment, especially in view 
of the way in which the 
names of prominent offi- 
cials connected with the 
association were’ given 


‘place in it. 


President Scott acted as 
toastmaster, a _ position 
which he very efficiently 
filled, and introduced as 
the first speaker, Colonel 
William B. Melish, whose 
toast was “A Citizen of 
Cincinnati,” and who made 
an eloquent and witty ad- 
dress. The next toast was 
“Old Hoss,” the response 


to which was made by W. P. Bogardus, the popular 
vice-president of the association. Mr. Bogardus’ happy 
speech was much appreciated by the guests. The last 
toast was “ Hardware,’ Howard Saxby of Cincinnati 
making an address which was received with much 
laughter and applause. 

The banquet was a success in all particulars, and was 
thoroughly enjoyed by the vast company. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


At the Grand Hotel, the headquarters of the associa- 
tion, a number of manufacturers had exhibits in charge 
of traveling representatives. Representatives of other 
concerns, while having no samples of goods, devoted 
their time to receiving their customers and friends so- 
cially. Souvenirs were widely distributed, and the ma- 
jority of association members were elaborately deco- 
rated. 

The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., had 
a large exhibit of Builders’ Fine Hardware in charge of 
W. R. Johnson, who presented a wall Match Safe with 
two compartments, handsomely gilded, as a souvenir. 
These were inclosed in dainty oval top boxes. 


An attractive exhibit of Hand and Wood Saws, Trow- 
els and other Tools was made by E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. The display was in charge of E. W. 
Clark, W. E. Jackson, and Julian W. Perkins. The sou- 
venirs distributed by the representatives of this firm 
were a Hand Saw to which was suspended by chains a 
Circular Saw, both finished in gilt; also a mounted rab- 
bit’s foot. 


The Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., showed a large line of their products, in- 
cluding Door Hangers, Grindstone Fixtures, Wire 
Stretchers, Registers, the Hall Grate Bar, &c. L. A. Kel- 
ler presided over the exhibit, who dispensed cigars to 
smokers. 


The King Powder Company and Peters Cartridge 
Company of Cincinnati were represented by J. H. Me- 
Kibben, assisted by J. H. Mackie and J. S. Townsend, 
who devoted their time to customers and friends. As 
souvenirs a Cartridge Pin and a Steel Shell, containing a 
rubber eraser, were distributed. 


George Koon, the genial representative of Henry 
Disston & Sons of Philadelphia, presented souvenirs, in- 
cluding a Manicure File and Nail Cutter in a neat 
leather case, also a memorandum book bound in Russia 
leather. 


Dana & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, showed all sizes of the 
Peerless Iceland Ice Cream Freezers. On Thursday all 
members of the association were invited to partake of 
ice cream frozen by the Peerless. L. W. Stewart had 
charge of the exhibit. 


Allerton-Clarke Company, New York, were represented 
by B. Baddly, who made an exhibit of the goods of a 
part of the manufacturers whom the firm represent, in- 
cluding the following: Elk Bicycle Company, Arcade 
File Company, Findlay Axe Company, Lockwood Mfg. 
Company, Union Lock & Hardware Company, F. & N. 
Lawn Mower Company. 


The Kruse & Bahlmann Hardware Company, 123-129 
East Pearl street, Cincinnati, sent out invitations to Ohio 
retail dealers to attend the convention. T hey distrib- 
uted a souvenir to the members at the close of one of 
the convention sessions, this being a gilt Shovel stick pin. 


J. M. & I. A. Osborn, Cleveland, Ohio, made an ex- 
hibit of their various brands of Tin Plate. The firm 
were represented by William I. Grove and C. C. Moore. 
A gilt edge vest pocket memorandum book was distrib- 
uted by them. 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
made an elaborate and artistic display of their Paints 
and Varnishes. The exhibit was in charge of Edward 
S. Blanchard. 


The American Paint Company, Cincinnati, showed 
samples of their Carrara Paint. 


The Boss Washing Machine Company distributed 
a souvenir at the smoker Tuesday night, consisting of a 
neat pocket Match Box. 


The following Stove manufacturers made exhibits of 


their goods, or received their customers and friends 
socially: 


Wm. Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich 
Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Joliet Stove Works. Joliet, Ill. 

Abram Cox Stove Company, Chicago branch. 
Art Stove Company. Detroit, Mich. 

Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich. 

Favorite Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Ohlo. 
Peninsular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 

F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio. 
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Fifth Annual Convention of the 





THE IRON AGE. 


Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


their fifth annual convention at Minneapolis last 
week, beginning on Wednesday, February 27. The as- 
sociation made their headquarters in the Nicollet Hotel, 
while the meeting place was Century Hall, about three 
blocks distant. The hall was well selected, being ad- 
mirably adapted for the purpose, neither too large nor 
too small. This convention was one of the most success- 
ful in every respect in the history of the Minnesota 
Association. The attendance was large, probably exceed- 
ing that at any previous annual meeting. The interest 
of the members was sustained throughout the sessions, 
and increased enthusiasm will undoubtedly be shown by 
each one iu endeavoring to wiu further accessions to 
their list. 


Tie Minnesota Retail Hardware Association held 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


President James E. O’Brien of Crookston called the 
convention to order at 2.30. The secretary, Thomas Mc- 
Cracken, called the roll of members, the responses show- 
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G. Boehme & Sons, Minne- 
apolis. 

Geo. W. Wells, Duluth. 

C. E. Krause, New London. 

W. H. Olson Hardware Co., 
Hibbing. 

Cc. L. Bingam, St. Cloud. 

O. M. Johnson, Giffon. 

P. Clarke, Ortonville. 

Goldberg & Anderson, Cam- 
bridge. 

Lindstrom & Akerson, Cam- 
bridge. 

G. E. Woeher, Camden Place. 

Johnson & Elertson, River 
Falls, Wis. 

A. Dahl, Bird Island. 

Frank Estrel, Waconia. 

Theo. Almquist, Cckato. 

Aug. Hartell, Norwood. 

R. M. Addison, Marshall. 

Boucher & Hawkes, Waseca. 

R. R. Forward & Co., Duluth, 

Robt. H. Cosgrove, Le Sueur. 

A. H. Howe, Glenwood. 

Abraham Penner, Mt. Lake. 

Wm. Frost, Pipestone. 

Schwartz & Marsch, Wabasha. 

Gruenhagen Bros., St. Paul. 

Cc. D. Ferguson, Chatfield. 

H. H. H. Implement Co., Rice 
Lake, Wis. 

Velton & Clark, St. James. 

Harney & Lippert, Wylie. 

Parrott & Smith, Owatonna. 

G. A. Lewis, Mankato. 

Beevie Bros., Harbruck. 

J. O. Watson, Marshall. 

W. H. Heaney, Olivia. 

O. F. Peterson, Hector. 

Chas. F. Ladner, St. Cloud. 

J. E. O’Brien, Crookston. 

O’Brien Bros., Red Lake Falls. 

R. Eierson, Lyle. 
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J. A. Erimer, Fertile. 

Louis Andrian, lertile. 

G. M. Evenson, St. Peter. 

A. F. Evenson, St. Peter. 

k. C. Hamlin, Lake Crystal. 
Wm. Werner, Winsted. 

George Paulson, Henning. 

Cc. W. Wall, Faribault. 

Lano & Iversend, Brownville. 
A. Olson, Argyle. 

P. B. Quist, Winthrop. 

J. T. Slater, Carroll. 

L. O. Ketchum, West Duluth. 
J. C. Meyer, Eden Valley. 
Stickney & Dalquist, Tintah. 
A. Linderholm, Belgrade. 
Schmid & Lehrer, Springfield. 
Smith & Viesselman, Fairmont. 
Stremel Bros., Minneapolis. 
J. N. Silver, Parkfield. 
Stebbina & Co., Rochester. 
Julius Schmidt, Wabasha. 
Schlick & Co., North St. Paul. 
H. G. Swenson, Canby. 

J. G. Slater, Corrall. 
Thompson & Anderson, Hazel 


Run. 
W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur. 
J. F. Vanaskek, Montgomery. 
T. F. Vanasek, New Prague. 
H. W. Welsh & Co., Winne- 
bago City. 
L. G. Prahl, Browntown. 
Wenees & Wade, West Du- 
luth. 
Frank Green, Minneapolis. 
F. Washel, Waconia. 
c. O. Parkin, Goodhue. 
A. Hundely, Minneapolis. 
Nelson & Bouquet Hardware 
Co., Owatonna. 
H. H. Olmsted, Dawson. 
Mr. Devereaux, Faribault. 
How Bros. & Co., Sauk Center. 
Geo. D. Parmele, Rochester. 
Hector Lumber & Supply Co., 
Hector. 
Bratsch & Field, Renville. 
John Horneman, Young Amer- 


ica. 
Bailey & Co., Janesville. 
— Hardware Co., Litch- 
eid, 








W. H. TOMLINSON, President. 


ing that a very large representation was present. Fol- 
lowing is a copy of the register of the convention, which 
includes a good number of new members: 


Atwater Hardware & Machine 
Co., Atwater. 

Andrew Anderson, Atwater. 

A. E. Anderson, Rothsay. 

W. A. Barto, Long Prairie. 

John Borgerding, Melrose. 

D. Y. Butler, Downstown. 

A. J. Buhler, Bingham Lake. 

Baillie & Atkinson, Barnesvile. 

Cc. W. Bouck, Royalton. 

Baker & Nansen, Rochester. 

Ben Claton, Taylor's Falls. 

J. W. Crabtree, Herman. 

T. H. Caley, Princeton. 

BE. H. Dutton, Annandale. 

W. Dixon & Son, Kimball. 

M. De Mott, St. Paul. 

M. F. Dressler, Minneapolis. 

E. K. Evens, Princeton. 

B. Fietsan, Royalton. 

Fuller & Denning, Park Rapids. 

A. W. Ferrin, Rushmore. 

S. Faulkner, Minneapolis. 

Gunderson & Son, Kenyon. 

B. D. Grant, Princeton. 

Gardner, Warner Hardware 
Co., Minneapolis. 

H. Hauser, Minneapolis. 

J. Hoernmann, Young Ameri- 


ca. 

Hagstrom, Lysen & Co., Low- 
ery. 

Howser & Parsons, Franklin. 

W. G. Hopp, Rush City. 

G. Hillerud & Co., Sauk Center. 

H. E. Humphreys, West Snu- 
perior, Wis. 

Cc. Juni, Jordan, Minn. 

Cc. F. Jacobs, Hillsboro, N. D. 

J. B. Krautkremer, Montgom- 
ery. 





Chas. Klinkenberg, Lester 
Prairie. 

Kraker & Bohmer, Melrose. 

P. Keifer, Barnesville. 

Lindstrom & Akerson, Lind- 
strom. 

W. B. Leo, Revere. 

R. H. Lapp, St. Vincent. 

F. C. Meir, Eden Valley. 

E. McCaffey, Buffalo. 

Jos. Mason, St. Peter. 

bk. L. Meyers, Woodstock. 

McLennon & Graham, Vemidji. 

J. T. Mose, Minneapolis. 

Nelson & Tone, Spring Grove. 

W. E. Nutter, St. Peter. 

J. Neubeiser, Belle Plaine. 

beter Nelson, Red Wing. 

Peter L. Norman, Montevideo. 

Newgard Bros., New Richland. 

0. F. Olson, Brandon. 

C. Olson, Clarkfield. 

W. Oetting, St. James. 

H. D. Powers, Grand Rapids. 

J. O. Peterson, Canby. 

Ranstad & Hawsen, Battle 
Lake. 

Russell Bros., Stephen. 

Cc. Schroeder, Mankato. 

J. H. Smith, Minneapolis. 

J. H. Shea, Perham. 

F. L. Hampson, Ada. 

Henry R. Schroeder, St. Paul. 

Frank Hunt, Red Lake Falls. 

Cc. H. Casey, Jordan. 

B. H. Haines, Reesville. 

J. T. How, Reesville. 

G. A. Koing. Howard Lake. 

Fred. Watschk, Morton. 

0. Field, Renville. 

D. F. Kule, Morton. 


The Mayor of Minneapolis, A. A. Ames, being pre- 
vented from attending by illness, sent a letter of wel- 
come, which was read by the secretary, and a suitable 
acknowledgment of the courteous greeting was made 
by President O’Brien, who also expressed the regret of 
the convention at the Mayor’s inability to be present. 
Continuing, he said: 


The year just passed has been the most successful 
one in the history of our organization. It is true there 
are not as many present as we would wish to see. The 
mail, however, has been kept busy by correspondence be- 
tween individual members and the secretary during every 
month of the year. Our members have come to the front 
and have put the association on a substantial basis. To- 
day we have a handosme balance in the treasury. We 
have picked up the loose remnants and made the asso- 
ciation self sustaining. Our march will be a continuous 
one to the goal of success. Great work is still before 
us. Large bodies move slowly, and, as we all know, 
haste means waste. We should take action to preserve 
and maintain our association until we reach the summit 
of our aims. 

The president called on the father of the organiza- 
tion, C. F. Ladner of St. Cloud, who addressed the con- 
vention as follows: 

I am no speaker but a worker. I am pleased to see 
so many present, and am confident that more will be 
here later. When the secretary was going over the roll 
call I followed him and there were many who did not 
answer to the roll call whom I have seen in the city to- 
day. I hope that we may all derive the best possible 
benefits from our deliberations. 


A. T. Stebbins of Rochester was called on and spoke 
as follows: 


We as Hardwaremen are workers and net talkers. 
Progression is the order of the day. While we are on the 
threshold of the twentieth century let us look for a mo 
ment at the progress of the last century. In 1800 we had 
the slow stage coach, now we have the rapid mail train. 
In 1800 we had the slow sailing vessel, now we have the 
swift ocean steamer. We can talk not only from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, but around the world. Instead 
of the ox cart, we have the bicycle and automobile. This 
great progress has not been the result of individual but 
of consolidated effort. Capital has been consolidated 
and great enterprises have been inaugurated. Labor has 
organized and has materially improved its condition 
thereby. We as business men should also organize for 
our prosperity. Let us look into the future. In the be- 
ginning of this new century we have seen the organiza- 
tion of the greatest corporation ever known, one whose 
inception would have been impossible under the condi- 
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tions prevalent in the last century. If we start at the 
dawn of the new century with such combinations, what 
can we expect at the end? The lights of the past are 
the only guides we have to the future. The idea of hav- 
ing a Question Box is a very good one. We can all learn 
from each other points that it would cost us dollars to 
find out by ourselves. 


The following telegram 
Association was read: 


from the Ohio Hardware 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
James E. O’Brien, President Minnesota Retail Hardware 

Association, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Greetings and best wishes of the Ohio Hardware As- 
sociation. 

O. M. Scott, President. 
GEORGE M. GRaAy, Secretary. 

To this telcgram the following reply was directed 
to be sent: 

O. M. Scott, President Ohio Association, Cincinnati, Ohio: 

Minnesota Hardware Association, assembled 400 
strong, gratefully acknowledge greeting and extend the 
right hand of fellowship and good will to our brothers 
in the famous Buckeye State. 

JAMES E. O’BRIEN, President. 

A motion by M. De Mott of St. Paul was adopted 
that the chairman appoint a committee on resolutions 
and grievances. The chairman named the following: 
M. De Mott, St. Paul; O. F. Olson, Brandon; Chas. F. 
Ladner, St. Cloud; A. T. Stebbins, Rochester; J. H. 
Smith, Minneapolis; Geo. W. Wells, Duluth; Julius 
Schmidt, Wabasha. 

C. 8S. Pierce of Duluth moved that a committee of 
seven be appointed to nominate officers. The motion 
was adopted and the following were named: C. F. 
Stremel of Minneapolis, Geo. D. Parmele of Rochester, 
J. E. O’Brien of Crookston, B. W. How of Sauk Centre, 
T. F. Vanesek of Montgomery, W. E. Nutter of St. 
Peter, M. De Mott of St. Paul. 

The secretary read his report, as follows: 


Secretary’s Report. 


The history of the year now past, marking as it does 
the fourth of our existence as an organization of Hard- 
ware dealers, closed for all time to come when the gavel 
of our efficient and honored president this day called to 
order the fifth annua) convention of our association. 

The trust which one year ago you reposed in the 
officers and Executive Committee of your organization 
has been carefully guarded, conscientiously adminis- 
tered and faithfully discharged by them, and this natal 
day of our association, so precious in their eyes, they re- 
turn you their official record for the year, bearing as it 
does the impress of their honest convictions, their un- 
biased judgment and their concurrent action. 

With the passing of the year so too has passed an- 
other landmark in our association work, the result of 
which we trust has been to strengthen us as an organiza- 
tion, to enlarge our views along the lines of the greatest 
good to the greatest number, enabling us to embody in 
the action of this convention now assembled such 
changes, if any, as may be deemed necessary to further 
its future harmonious relation with those affiliating with 
us, as well as to retain the approval and confidence of 
our entire membership. 

All associations like unto ours are as yet in the forma- 
tive period of their existence, and in furthering the 
principles they would conserve, and in establishing the 
policy to be pursued, we should be willing to accept and 
be governed by practical results obtained, rather than 
theoretical views we may have anticipated. 

As an association, we have the undoubted right to 
formulate such ways of procedure as may seem best to 
protect our members, to redress our grievances and 
maintain the principles for which we stand, and in so 
far as we are in accord with the trend of trade relations 
which are now so frequently changing will our actions 
be approved. 

We would do well, therefore, to at all times seek after 
the conservative opinion of the many varied interests so 
closely allied to our own, if we would save to ourselves 
the reactive affect incident to not well considered plans. 

The protective feature of our work, intended to ben- 
efit our membership, should be well looked after, and yet 
in the adoption of ways aud means, however plausible, 
we cannot afford to run counter to well established busi- 
ness usages, uniformly governing mercantile transac- 
tions, if we would have them effective. 

Protection is always practical, and will be equitable 
and just if in seeking it for ourselves we remember the 
golden rule, to do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us. Departing from this it simply becomes pro- 
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tection which does not protect, and such protection is in 
no wise commendable, but weakens the loyalty of mem- 
bers to our association. 

Our total enrollment since last meeting has been 405, 
of which 101 have lapsed, and we have gained a total of 
65 members during the year, giving us at present 869 
bona fide members in good standing in this association. 
This places us in the lead of all similar State organiza- 
tions in the country. We must remember, however, that 
others are growing, and we would like to have each 
member interest himself during the year in securing ad- 
ditional members in his own county. If you will do this 
you can very materially assist us in remaining as we al- 
ways have been, the largest State Hardware associa- 
tion. 

We trust your deliberations may be marked by har- 
monious action among yourselves upon all questions per- 
taining to our association work, and that this fifth an- 
nual meeting may long be remembered as the banner 
meeting of our organization, instilling new life into our 
individual membership, strengthening our hands in the 
work before us, resulting in lasting benefit to our retail) 
dealers. 


Treasurer George D. Parmele 


of Rochester read his report, of which the following is 
an abstract: 





Balance on hand February 12, 1900..............--06% $7.30 
a errr ey a ae 859.50 
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H. S. CLEVELAND, Vice-President. 


On motion, the reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were received and referred to an auditing committee to 
be appointed by the chair. The following were ap- 
pointed: G. M. Evenson of St. Peter, A. T. Stebbins of 
Rochester, and E. K. Evans of Princeton. 

C. W. Bouck of Royalton was appointed sergeant-at- 
arms, and the convention went into executive session. 

On motion, the chairman appointed a press commit- 
tee, as follows: G. M. Evenson of St. Peter, H. B. Gard- 
ner of Minneapolis, M. De Mott of St. Paul. 

Vice-President T. H. Caley of Princeton took the 
chair and announced that the convention would discuss 
the contents of the 


Question Box. 


What per cent. of profit should sales of Hardware 
average ? 

This was discussed briefly by P. L. Norman of Monte- 
video and C. F. Ladner of St. Cloud. 


Which is the best way to keep track of work in a tin 
shop*so that a Hardware merchant can ascertain what it 
earns ? 

G. M. Evenson explained his method. He took an. in- 
ventory of everything in the shop and now makes his 
tinner give him a daily report of all jobs done by him 
during the day, and the material used. The tinner has & 
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pad on which he makes a record of every job. These 
are filed. The tinner accounts for every half hour of 
his time. 

Mr. Caley gave his tin shop experience. He keeps a 
tinner for the benefit of customers, although he cannot 
keep the tinner busy. He believes that in every such 
ease a job is figured down to cost in order to get work, 
and that in this way people are educated to expect to 
get such work at actual cost or below it. 

C. F. Ladner spoke in favor of local associations, 
stating the benefit derived from one in St. Cloud. 








THOMAS McCRACKEN, Secretary 


A. T. Stebbins heartily concurred in the views ex- 
pressed in favor of local associations, but said that in 
some cases it is impossible to form one because of the 
refusal of some dealers to join. 

H. B. Gardner of Minneapolis detailed some of the 
benefits derived from the local association in that city. 

M. De Mott of St. Paul gave some experience with de- 
partment store prices. Their odd prices are more fre- 
quently made by addition than by subtraction. He gave 
a number of instances in which he had found by at- 
tempting to purchase articles from department stores 
when he was short of certain goods that they asked 
higher prices than he was selling the same articles for. 
At times they make sales at cut prices to create the im- 
pression that they are selling cheap, but this is merely to 
deceive the people. 

President O’Brien told of tricks in the Oil trade, how 
some of his customers thought they were saving money 
by buying Lubricating Oil direct from the Oil companies, 
but when he was given a chance to figure on the same 
class of stock he was able to show that he could do much 
better for them. 


THURSDAY [lORNING SESSION, 


Election of Officers. 


President O’Brien stated that the first thing in order 
was the election of officers, including four members of 
the Executive Committee, whose term of office would 
last three years, one of whom would be the president of 
the association. The Committee on Nominations made 
their report on the nomination for president, naming W. 
H. Tomlinson of Le Sueur. Mr. Tomlinson’s name was 
greeted with prolonged applause by the association, and 
le was unanimously elected. 

President O’Brien said: “ It affords me great pleasure 
to introduce my successor. He will add strength to the 
association. His is the strongest name that could be 
presented to this association for this office. We now 
have at our head a man who has been a success in his 
private affairs. He will do right, and will see that the 
association will do what is right.” 

President Tomlinson took the chair, and said: “It ig 
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a great and unexpected honor which you and the other 
members of this association have bestowed upon me. I 
am a plain every day Hardwareman, and I will do my 
best to serve you. I started in the Hardware business 


just 30 years ago to-morrow in the same store I now 
occupy, so you can all see that I am something of a 


‘ stayer.’”’ 

The Nominating Committee reported that they had 
selected for the office of vice-president H. S. Cleveland 
of Minneapolis. Mr. Cleveland was elected by acclama- 
tion. 

The following names were presented by the Nomi- 
nating Committee for places on the Executive Commit- 
tee: W. H. Tomlinson of Le Sueur, F. H. Hunt of Red 
Lake Falls, Benj. J. Turnkamp of St. Paul and Julius 
Schmidt of Wabasha. 

The Nominating Committee also recommended that 
the Executive Committee should reappoint Thomas Me- 
Cracken of Minneapolis as secretary, and should appoint 
G. M. Evenson of St. Peter as treasurer. The report of 
the Nominating Committee was accepted. 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


President A. C. Hatch of the Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company was scheduled for 
a talk on fire insurance, but as he was unable to be 
present Secretary McCracken made an extended state- 
ment of this method of insurance. 

In response to a question propounded by A. T. Steb- 
bins of Rochester, Mr. McCracken said that the amount 
of insurance in force when the December report was 
made up was $337,000. In January $66,000 was written 
and up to February 18 about $45,000 of insurance was 
written. Since this latter date applications for a writing 
of $25,000 additional insurance had been received. He 
said that he had no doubt that by May 24, the date of 
the annual meeting of this company, the amount written 
in the State of Minnesota would exceed half a million. 
The losses last year only amounted to the trivial sum of 
$1294.14, about $1000 of which was in North Dakota. 
The treasurer had on hand over $7000, and there were 
no outstanding claims that were unpaid. 

F. L. Hampson of Ada, for a number of years con- 
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nected with the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Insurance 
Conipany, then read the following paper on 


How to Make the Association Stronger. 


Your secretary wrote me some time ago to prepare 
& paper upon any subject I cared to present to the 
association. I am somewhat at a loss to know what to 
say that would be profitable, not having kept in close 
touch with the association. 

It was my strong impression when I became a mem- 
ber with you two years ago that you were organized 
upon a much too narrow basis. This impression has 
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continually strengthened since then, as I have witnessed 
the growth and work of a sister association, of which I 
am amember. While I am a Hardware and Farm Im- 
plement dealer, my interests and taste are more with the 
lumber business, of which I know more and like better. 


ASSOCIATIONS SHOULD BE CONSOLIDATED, 


In the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association we 
have a model that, if followed, will surely bring the 
largest measure of success. Its basis is strong and far- 
reaching. The Hardware association as now organ- 
ized is narrow and I believe will prove to be temporal 
unless changed. I believe it would be wisdom to drop 
the State association, and bend all energies in building 
up the Northwestern Association. I would go still fur- 
ther, and invite into full fellowship of the Northwestern 
Association not only all the Hardware dealers of Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin, 
possibly Nebraska and Montana, but all of the Farm Im- 
plement dealers of these States. This may be sweeping; 
but look at it soberly, calmly and carefully. What ob- 
jection can be found to such a combination ? I can but 
briefly state the matter as it looks to me. 

In the first place, the interests of every dealer in 
Hardware and Farm Implements are practically iden- 
tical, and the interests of every dealer in these several 
States, with the exception possibly of Nebraska and 
Montana, are identical, and can be served to a much 
greater degree by.the one strong association, with one 
set of well paid, able officers, than by the half dozen 
struggling State Hardware associations and the half 
dozen struggling Farm Implement associations. 

ADVANTAGES OF ONE ASSOCIATION, 

To me the only advantage the separate State associa- 
tions offer is sentiment, founded entirely upon wind. 
Sentiment I have found is a mighty poor foundation in 
business, and will prove to be a mighty poor founda- 
tion to build up business associations. The advan- 
tages of the one association idea will be found, first, in 
the large membership, overflowing treasury and weil 
paid, capable officers. From these all else will come. 
Our officers will be able to give their entire time to as- 
sociation work, correcting and fighting abuses, instead 
of scratching for funds to pay their salaries and ex- 
penses. This feature is most important. Look at the 
present situation. With the several States having a 
membership of from 200 to 400, what can you expect ? 
Your secretary the only paid official. No money to pay 
your president or directors a salary, or expenses of call- 
ing directors’ meetings. No money to correct abuses, 
and the work necessary to satisfy a critical membership 
and fight outside aggressive foes. You can get together 
once a year, pat each other on the shoulder and have a 
good time; but you are accomplishing but very little. 
‘hoe one association would compel a membership of al- 
most every Hardware and Implement dealer in the sev- 
eral States. 'lhis would come because it would be to the 
fundamental interest of every one to be a member. The 
insurance feature would become so popular and profit- 
able that it alone will more than repay the expense of 
paying dues and attending the annual meetings. 


SAVING MONEY ON INSURANCE. 


I am talking advisedly as a.member of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association. I can speak from experi- 
ence. Wherel formerly paid a premium of $45 on $3000 
lumber insurance, I now pay $7.88, with the prospect 
that in another year the insurance limit will be in- 
creased to $5000, with the consequent additional reduc- 
tion. Their last report shows that the association in its 
other work has been of immense value to the retail trade, 
but this is not the time or place to dwell upon it. Evi- 
dently the value to the whole Northwest of a strong in- 
surance company is hinted atin this report. Making the 
deposits of our premium a Northwestern matter, with 
the funds to be kept and loaned in the Northwest, will 
have its effect as the surplus increases. One hundred 
thousand dollars the first five years, $500,000 possibly in 
five years more from the lumbermen. 

Then the Hardware and Implements, grocers, dry 
goods, &c.; the possibilities are great and within reach. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth are the center of this 
list of States. All dealers are in touch with these cities, 
and want to visit them once or twice a year. There is 
no reason why they could not reach the center in an- 
nual meeting, as to make a special trip to their local 
centers. Local organization could be kept up, but the 
great work should be left to the larger association. 


HOW TO BRING ABOUT A CHANGE 


would be something of a problem. I believe a start 
could be made at this convention. A committee could be 
appointed to formulate and present some plan to the 
convention before adjournment. Minnesota being the 
center could take the initiative. Her present organiza- 
tion, with the good start, with the insurance feature, 
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could be readily merged into the Northwestern feature. 

It is not probable much enthusiasm would be aroused 
among some of the officers, but with the motto, “ The 
Greatest Good to the Greatest Number,” all would be 
obliged to fall into line. 

It would be a large undertaking, and take a high order 
of ability to run it. The right men would be found, as 
always are when occasions arise. I believe the matter 
deserves careful consideration. 

On motion the paper of Mr. Hampson was referred to 
the Committee on Resolutions. 

W. F. Bailey of Barnesville then read the following 
paper, entitled 

The Garnishee Law. 


The Garnishee law is one that has been agitating the 
retail grocers for the last few years, and I believe de- 
serves some consideration at the hands of the Retail 
Hardware Association. As the law now stands the 
wage earner is exempt to the extent of $25, but condi- 
tioned upon his drawing his pay monthly; whereas, if 
he draws his pay weekly, so long as it does not amount 
to more than $25 per week, he is still exempt. As a re- 
sult there are many men who owe small bills, and are 
earning from $2 to $3 per day, and drawing their salary 
at the end of each week who are taking advantage of 
the law. Such are good, honest men in the eyes of the 
law, owing, perhaps, $24.75 to more than one business 
man, and drawing $18 per week, because the law does 
not allow the merchant any recourse so long as they do 
not draw any more than the stipulated amount, $25. 
These men are doing just as we frame the laws for them. 
For does not the present law say to the man who is paid 
by the week “ you can be dishonest for the sum of $25 
and I will protect you, and preserve all your earnings 
to that amount, and until you can earn over $4 per day 
we shall see that you are not required to pay your lit- 
tle bills.” 

EVIL EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT LAW. 

I believe that the present law has the tendency to 
foster deadbeats and to make men dishonest. It may 
appear that in protecting the laborer to keep $25 per 
month, that we are working for the benefit of the poor 
man. There never was a time, neither will there come a 
time, when the average retailer will take advantage of 
the laborer to press him down, but in times of his own 
adversity, as well as prosperity, the retailer has been 
willing to stretch forth the hand of charity and help the 
poor man along. If there were no such law to be found 
on the statute books as an exemption from garnishment, 
I believe we would be far better off in the business 
world. Then would the honest laborer and the retail 
merchant stand side by side, working for the betterment 
of mankind, and the uplifting of the poor. When we can 
wipe out all such laws from the statute books and show 
men that the only way is to pay for what they get, then 
the man is helped to aid himself. If we cannot wipe the 
Exemption law off the books, then let us help the grocers 
to pass a law exempting the laborer to a portion of his 
weekly wages equal to the monthly allowance, say to 
the amount of $7 per week, which is more than equal to 
the present law per month, and thus give the merchant a 
chance to get at the man who draws his pay each week, 
as well as the man who draws his pay by the month. 

While it is a pleasant thing to know you can make 
& man pay, is it not greater satisfaction to feel that you 
can trust a man, and that he will pay because the law 
does not ask him if he wants to be dishonest for any 
amount? 

I do not believe I am drawing the lines too hard, but 
I firmly believe the present law is asking a man if he 
wapts to be dishonest, and if so, it will protect him to 
the extent of $25. 

The Retail Hardware Association and the Retail Gro- 
cers should have influence enough to pass a law suitable 
to meet this case, therefore I would recommend, if neces- 
sary, the making of a draft of such a law, embodying it 
in a circular to each retail merchant in these different 
lines in the State and ask him to personally correspond 
with the Representatives and Senators advocating the 
passing of such a law. 

Mr. Bailey’s paper was, on motion, referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


The secretary then read a letter from the Interstate 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, calling attention 
to a meeting that would be held March 6, in Chicago, 
and requesting the Minnesota Association to send two 
delegates. 

President Tomlinson called on Irving A. Sibley of 
South Bend, Ind., a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
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ciation, who spoke in favor of the affiliation of the 
Minnesota Association with the other State associations 
in interstate work. He said there were many important 
matters which could not be as well handled by the 
separate State associations as by an organization com- 
posed of a number of States. He sketched the move- 
ment which resulted in the formation of the Interstate 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and said that he 
hoped in time it would develop into a national organi- 
zation. Representatives of the Interstate Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association had recently met with repre- 
sentatives of the National Hardware Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Detroit, and had discussed questions of 
mutual interest. The jobbers realized that their in- 
terests and those of the retailers are identical, and will 
co-operate with them in endeavoring to promote their 
interests. 

A. T. Stebbins of Rochester asked Mr. Sibley as to 
the relation of the jobber and the retailer, saying 
“Should we regard the jobber as a necessity, or should 
we go beyond him and deal with the manufacturer? 
Is the recognition of the jobber essential to the main- 
tenance of our organization?” 

“That is a hard question,” 
“Every one tries to get things as cheaply as _ pos- 
sible. The jobber is a_ necessity. If the jobber 
recognizes the retailer’s right, he should be supported. 
If the jobber protects us, we should protect him. It is 
not right that the jobber should send one man to sell 
goods to me and another man around, say to the grist 
mill man in our town, to sell goods to a customer of 
mine. I grant that the jobber has a right to make a 
living, but I want him to grant that I have a right to 
make a living.” 

G. M. Evenson moved that the question of affiliation 
with the Interstate Association should be referred to the 
Executive Committee with power to act. A discussion 
followed, which was participated in by a number of 
members, apd the question was finally referred to the 
Executive Committee. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


A number of persons were called on to make remarks, 
the first on the programme being E. A. Moye of the 
Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth. Mr, Moye 
said: 

To be here is like coming home. I used to belong to 
this association and I would feel as if I was sick if I 
had to pass by a single meeting. Your officers and mem- 
bers must feel highly gratified at the growth of the 
association. This growth must stimulate the associations 
in the other States. There is one point that I would like 
to bring up, and that is that the association neglects the 
discussion of modern methods. Many of your members 
have advanced ideas, and these ideas have not been 
brought before the meeting. Some of the results of the 
association have not been attained that were expected 
at this time, but its growth is constant. When the mem- 
bers come to these conventions they relax their minds, 
push up again against old friends and go back home in 
better condition than ever for work. The Hardware 
jobbers of this State are loyal to the interests of the re- 
tail Hardware trade. Our firm have endeavored to meet 
the views of this association. Jobbers are human and 
sometimes err, but the jobbers of this State have been 


and expect to be loyal to the principles of the associa- 
tion. 


George W. Cope of The Iron Age expressed his pleas- 
ure at the growth of the Minnesota Hardware Associa- 
tion and at the well planned efforts to iricrease its value 
to the members. 


J. F. MeGuire of the St. Paul Hardware Company 
said: 

The St. Paul Retail Hardware Dealers’ and Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Association was organized a year ago 
with 35 members and now has 47 members. We meet 
twice a month and have well attended meetings. The 
association has done a vast amount of good. Before the 
association was organized we were not well acquainted, 
now we are all acquainted. We meet to learn better 
business methods and to secure better prices if possi- 
ble. We have succeeded in this, as there is practically 
no cutting or very little. Before we were acquainted 
with each other through the medium of our association 
we thought that our competitors were sly fellows. But 
since we have come to know them. better. we have 
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learned that this view is false. Our neighbors are as 
good as we are ourselves. Formerly they had the same 
opinion of us that we had of them, but they think bet- 
ter of us now. The expense of our association has been 
a very trifling one, but the time it has taken has been 
an important item. It has been something of a hard- 
ship for many of the members to attend the associa- 
tion, but we all think that if it took ten times the time 
it does and five times the expense the members would 
have a full return. 

When you return home you should form local or- 
ganizations and have an agreement with your competi- 
tors. Let me show you an instance where this will work 
to your advantage. A men comes in day after day to 
make small purchases. After a month he asks for $5, 
$10 or $15 credit and you give it to him. He may come 
back and pay this, then you may never see him again. 
In the latter case he is working this same dodge at some 
other store. If you have an association you can guard 
against this. We all need assistance, whether we are 
conducting a large business or a small business. 

Helping one another creates a good feeling, and where 
there is a good local association the business is elevated 
and there is a more friendly feeling. You should go 
home and organize these associations and keep them up. 
You prominent men in the trade should give time freely 
to those not as well known in the trade as you are. It 
does you good and the trade in general good. 


R. A. Kirk’s Remarks. 


R. A. Kirk of Farwell, Osmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, 
said: 

This association is of very great value, and no one 
can afford to ignore it. The more prominent dealers 
should take part in local and State work. The man with 
the greater volume of trade and of capital should help 
his neighbor, for by helping his neighbor he helps him 
self. We all have to work to get our living. We are in 
this work for our living; that is a necessity of civiliza- 
tion. In working out our respective objects in life we 
accomplish more by associated effort than by individual 
effort. Conditions change from year to year, especially 
in a cycle of years; changed methods and plans are 
needed to meet these changed conditions. The success- 
ful man adapts himself to all kinds of conditions. If 15 
years ago I had addressed this convention on the sub- 
ject of the greatest hindrance to the Hardware success 
in the State of Minnesota, I should have said “ Credit.” 
{f you were then discussing business principles much 
effort would have been directed to this subject. It is 
still {mportant, but not now the most important sub- 
ject before you. 

To-day the greatest difficulties in the path of the 
Hardware trade are the catalogue house and the de- 
partment store. The department store does not affect 
all alike; a large number of country districts are not 
suffering from this evil. But there is no question of 
the magnitude of this evil in the city, and it is reach- 
ing out into the country more and more. No one knows 
how long this will affect business. 

The wholesaler prospers as the retailer prospers. He 
cannot live without him. If the wholesaler could not 
get retail trade he would be impaled on one of the two 
horns cf a dilemma. He would have either to go out 
of business or would be compelled to start a catalogue 
house. Each cne~would be distasteful. Neither the 
wholesaler nor the retailer will be eliminated. The adap- 
tation of our business to circumstances is a hard prob- 
lem. The association and the wholesalers should con- 
sider this problem, and meet it so far as the department 
store is concerned. It is folly to undertake to shut off 
supplies from the department stores. This point has not 
yet becu reached. If this cannot be done there are other 
means in the control of the retail Hardware associations 
and the National Jobbers’ Association to reduce and re- 
move the cry:ng parts of this evil of goods at cut prices. 

It is not (topian to consider this matter, as manu- 
facturers cannot afford to ignore the jobber and the 
retailer. The bulk of our manufacturing interests wil} 
not consider conditions that will drive them from the 
wholesaler. It is not by compulsion, but by the friendly 
presentation of the case by these organizations of job- 
bers and retailers that I believe manufacturers will be 
brought to co-operate in mitigating this evil, so-that it 
will not be a prominent factor in trade. I know of my 
personal knowledge that efforts have been made in this 
direction. You have in this work the co-operation of 
the National Hardware Association; the efforts of this 
association from its beginning back in the early nineties 
have been this way. 

I believe associations like the Minnesota Hard- 
ware Association should take prompt and decisive 
action with the other State associations through the 
medium of the Interstate Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, this latter association acting with the 
National Hardware Association. I am betraying no 








eecret when I state that as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Hardware Association I 
have met with a committee from the Interstate Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association in the last few weeks 
to consider this question. There was not a man there, 
either a memver of the Interstate Association or the 
National Association, who did not fall into line with 
these suggestions. All thought that this was a field 
which promises the most satisfactory results. 

The catalogue houses constitute the greatest evil to 
our country friends. No jobber who appeals to the re- 
tail trade has any right to furnish goods to supply 
houses. This can be put down to the manufacturers 
eo that if they do not eradicate they can mitigate this 
evil. Even in the question of advertising prices, the 
man who furnishes the goods has something to say. 
if the catalogue house can be placed in a position in 
which it cannot advertise cut prices there will be a 
reformation. ‘ 

Take standard goods known by the consumers, and 
sold under their trade name. A condition can be 
brought about so that these goods will not be sold 
at cut prices. The manufacturer of a special line can 
decide that his goods cannot be sold at ruinous prices. 
He finds that, when his goods are sold to department 
stores, he is not selling any more of these goods than 
when sold to the legitimate trade; and he would rather 
sell his goods to small consumers than to a few men 
who can turn them aside a few years from now. In 
fact, every manufacturer desires to keep his goods be- 
fore the public. 

Speaking of associations, there was never a time 
when there was ever so great an organization of capital 
and industry in the hands of the business brains of the 
country as to-day. Present conditions were never 
known before. This is a reason why every retailer 
should take hold of organization work. The attitude 
of the business world to-day is to form into consolida- 
tions and get into organized work. This association 
should reach out and help its members by education, 
and by co-operation reach greater results than by in- 
dividuals. If we are willing to work there is no ques- 
tion as to results we can all reach. 

H. D. Hall, of the St. Paul Trade Journal, was called 
upon and made a few remarks. 

P. W. Lyon of Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., Minne- 
apolis, said that his firm were thoroughly in accord and 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Association. He added: 

I see on the faces of the men before me a look of 
earnestness and determination to win. The matter of 
department stores and catalogue houses has been gone 
over thoroughly, and I have only to say that I feel 
the deepest sympathy with every one who has to meet 
their competition. Not the least of the benefits to 
accrue from such an association as this is to receive 
from each other good ideas in the conduct of business. 
You cannot help getting good ideas from each other. 
We must devise ways and means to meet the new 
conditions now existing. Probably many of those be- 
fore me have larger stocks of goods than they feel 
they should carry. It would be better for every one to 
reduce his stock and carry only such as really is needed 
to do business. 


Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


On motion of G. M. Evenson, the convention went 
into executive session. Mr. Ladner read the following 
report of the Committee on Resolutions which was 
adopted: 

In regard to the paper presented by F. L. Hampson, 
which was referred to your committee, we recommend, 
dmasmuch as the matter contained therein regarding 
insurance has already been acted upon in part by the 
directors of the insurance association, that it be left 
to them to continue this work as laid out by themselves, 
and that the matter of affiliation with the implement 
dealers be left to the Executive Committee with a 
fecommendation that they investigate the matter fully 
and report at our next annual convention. 

In regard to the paper of W. F. Bailey, regarding the 
garnishment law, your committee recommend that the 
Executive Committee be empowered to confer and act 
with the Retail Grocers’ Association of Minnesota to 
have a favorable bill passed, and that they also ask 
each member of this association to take the matter 
ap with the members of the Legislature from their 
= districts eiiner by personal interview or by 
etter. 

We recommend that Article 2 of the by-laws be 
changed to read as follows: “The annual dues, which 
shall be paid in advance, shall be $3.” And the com- 
mittee recommend that if the convention adopt this 
¢hange in our by-laws all members having paid more 
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than the amount of $3 at this meeting be reimbursed 
the amount overpaid. 

Resolved, That the Minnesota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation in convention assembled do hereby express 
our high appreciation of the valuable services that our 
esteemed retiring president, J. E. O’Brien, has put forth 
in our behalf during the past two years; the ability he 
has manifested, the uniform courtesy extended to every 
member of the association and the untiring labors 
exercised in our behalf have won for him our gratitude 
and heartfelt thanks, and we further appreciate the 
work of the retiring members of the Executive Com- 
mittee in assisting the president in the performance of 
his duties. 

The last resolution was carried by a rising vote. 

St. Paul was selected as the place for the next 
annual meeting. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, stated that they include among their 
number many who handle coal. It was found that their 
interests were suffering, and last year it was decided to 
form a retail coal dealers’ association, following the lines 
of the Lumbermen’s Association, whose success has 
been such as to prove that it only requires active, vigor- 
ous work to organize such an association. The primary 
object is to keep the coal trade in its legitimate chan- 
nels, and thereby enable the dealer who carries stock to 
get a legitimate profit. They do not establish a fixed 
price but keep the trade in its proper channels. They 
now have 200 members enrolled, and the Hardware deal- 
ers who are also coal dealers are asked to join the asso- 
ciation. The cost is $10 the first year and $5 each year 
thereafter. 

It was moved that the chair appoint a committee of 
five to confer with other State associations. Mr. Ladner 
explained that the purpose of the appointment of such @ 
committee was to enable conferences to be held during the 
year with associations of other Northwestern States, 
when necessary. The motion was amended by empower- 
ing the Executive Committee to act in such cases and 
was then adopted. 

Mr. Hampson offered a resolution that it is the sense 
of this convention that the pushing of the larger features 
of the Northwestern Association is of first importance, 
and that the Executive Committee take such steps as 
will bring this matter of the one organization to the ear- 
nest attention of the membership of the neighboring 
States, to the end that steps may be taken to merge State 
associations into the Northwestern Association. 

A motion was made to refer the resolution to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, but the motion was lost, and the 
resolution was adopted as read. 


Question Box. 


Is there a member of this association who sel's Hard- 
ware for cash only? If so, what is the result ? 

To this no response was made. 

What is to be done to a jobber who sells to consumers 
at wholesale prices ? 

A member said he should be reported and that deal- 
ers should not buy from him. 

At what price should a Steel Range be sold that costs 
$35 at the factory ? 

A member said $70 and provoked a general laugh. 

What is the best way to sell a Cook Stove to a man if 
you have doubt as to his credit ? 

This brought out a sally of humorous replies. 

What has been the experience of retailers in closing 
early ? 

The experience of numerous dealers was given. In 
small country towns it was found impracticable, but in 
large towns and cities it was found very satisfactory. 

How are our members satisfied with the association 
work ? 

Many replies of “Good” were heard. One member 
spoke very approvingly of the insurance feature and 
others gave instances of benefits derived. 

Mr. Hollis of the Lumbermen’s Association told of 
their experience with a manufacturer who had been sell- 
ing to a local catalogue house. The manufacturer was 
seen and promised to desist, but it was found afterward 
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that he was doing so by roundabout methods. The 
dealers who were customers of the manufacturer were 
notified, and he heard from them in a short time, which 
resulted soon after in so strong a promise that no fur- 
ther trouble of that kind was to be feared. 

T. H. Caley, Princeton, said that this association 
needed much more money so that it could carry on its 
work properly in imitation of the action of the lumber- 
men. The dues, instead of being cut down, should be 
from $5 to $25, according to a dealer’s stock. 

Mr. Gardner also spoke in favor of paying higher 
dues. 

Mr. Watson regretted the action taken in placing the 
dues under $5. 

A motion was made to raise the dues from $3 to $5. 

Mr. O’Brien gave cogent reasons why it is not neces- 
sary just now to raise a large fund, opposing an increase 
of dues at present. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The discussion of the propriety of making another 
change in the annual dues was resumed and remarks 
were made by Messrs. Watson, Gardner and Caiey, but 
as all of them had changed their views and now favored 
trying the $3 rate, no action was taken. 

The subject of Hardware insurance was taken up 
and Mr. Gardner made a detailed statement of the very 
satisfactory manner in which the insurance plan put 
in force by the association was working out. Numerous 
questions were asked by various members, all of which 
were satisfactorily answered by the officers of the asso- 
ciation. Every care was taken to supply full informa- 
tion on all points brought up. Many matters which had 
not been clearly understood were thus made plain. 

The convention for the last time turned to the 


Question Box. 


Have we dropped our black list system and, if so, 
should it be continued ? 


Mr. Ladner said the unfavorable list had not been 
dropped, but a revised list was sent out December 1. 
The Executive Committee, however, have decided to 
adopt a different system, which will in time be set be- 
fore the members. 


Does a standing advertisement pay ? 


Mr. De Mott made a very bright talk on this subject, 
favoring frequent changes. 


Are the Minnesota jobbers to be given preference in our 
buying, other things being equal ? 


How can we best overcome the evil effects of the new 
man going into the Hardware business: he is feeling his 
way to learn the proper prices to sell at, demoralizing 
trade. Also the ignorant man in the Hardware business 
and the man who is always suspicious, not alone of his 
competitor, but his neighbor ? 


Mr. Gardner made a very happy answer. 


What do you do with the profits of your business ? 


Mr. Norman said, you increase your stock and im- 
prove your store. 


Does it pay to take back goods on conplaint that they 
are unsatisfactory ? 


A number agreed that as a rule it does. Mr. O’Brien 
said that if a dealer lost $25 or $30 a year in exchanging 
goods, it is proper advertising. Friends are retained 
and new customers are made. Mr. Nelson said a dealer 
should be just to his customer and just to himself. He 
thought a dealer should not encourage a man to find 
fault unduly. Compromising too much educates custom- 
ers to find fault. 

Mr. Evenson pursues the same policy as Mr. O’Brien, 
making exchanges whenever desired, saying we are all 
inclined to be a little extravagant in our statements. 
We are anxious to make sales and overdraw our de- 
scriptions of the goods, so that it is often our own fault 
when goods are returned for not comfhg up to expecta- 
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tions. Never advertise an article in any way that can- 
not be borne out by the facts. 


Duties of Officers and Members. 


President Temlinson made some cogent remarks rela- 
tive to the duties devolving upon officers and members 
during the coming year, after which the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 


THE BANQUET. 


One of the must enjoyable features of the convention 
was the banquet on Thursday evening at the Nicollet 
Hotel, which will long be remembered by those who had 
the pleasure of participating in it. The expenses of the 
banquet were largely borne by the association from their 
own sources of revenue. 

The number seated was 240, comprising a large rep- 
resentation of the members of the association, with in- 
vited guests, consisting of jobbers, traveling salesmen 
and the trade press. A fine orchestra rendered popular 
airs. The tables were arranged in the form of a gridiron, 
the speakers’ table running along the head. At the 
center of the speakers’ table sat the toastmaster, A. T. 
Stebbins of Rochester, who proved himself thoroughly 
equal to the exacting requirements of his responsible 
position, introducing each speaker with felicitous 
phrases. Following is the menu, which was printed ip 
souvenir form: 

Cotuit Bays 
Celery 
Bouillon in Cnp 
Screwdrivers Bolts 
Fillets of Halibut, Sharp Cutlery Sauce 
Potatoes Compass 


Larded Tenderioin of Beef 
Browned Sweets 


Gilt Edge 


Crown 
Nails 


Stone Sledges 
Green Peas 
Punch a la Spike. 

Chicken Salad Gimlet Bits 


Neapolitaine Ice Cream - Plane 
Up-sets Plumb Bobs 
Levers Saws 


Speed Indicators 


The speakers comprised H. B. Gardner of Minneap- 
olis, who extended greetings to those present in behalf 
of his city; James E. O’Brien, ex-president, who re- 
sponded for the association; H. M. Hill of Janney, Sem- 
ple, Hill & Co. of Minneapolis, who appeared as the rep- 
resentative of the Minneapolis wholesale Hardware 
trade; E. A. Moye of Duluth, who spoke for the whole- 
sale trade of his city; Irving A. Sibley of South Bend, 
Ind., who was introduced as representing the Inter- 
state Association, and made a forcible address; Albert 
H. Hall, an eloquent Minneapolis lawyer, of more than 
local reputation; Geo. W. Cope of The Iron Age, Harry 
Gregg of Minneapolis, R. A. Kirk of St. Paul, J. F. Me 
Guire of St. Paul, Chas. F. Ladner of St. Cloud. 


Presentations to Mr. O’Brien. 


A pleasing variation from the usual functions of @ 
banquet was the presentation to ex-President O’Brien of 
a fine leather covered easy chair, as a token of the es- 
teem in which he is held by the members. M. De Mott 
of St. Paul made the presentation speech. The travel- 
ing men likewise exhibited their appreciation of Mr. 
O’Brien’s unfailing courtesy to them by presenting him 
with a beautiful cut glass water set, Charles H. Con- 
ner making the presentation in behalf of the craft. 

The programme included, besides the set speeches, a@ 
song by Samuel Falkner and side splitting monologues. 
by W. I. Nolan, a local professional entertainer. 

On motion of C. F. Ladner the following resolution 
was adopted by a rising vote as the final act: 

Whereas, The members of the Minnesota Hardware 
Association have been handsomely entertained, and have 
received every attention necessary for the trarsaction 


of business as well as personal enjoyment while in the 
city. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby return our thanks to the 
Mayor for his cordial welcome, to the representatives of 
the daily press and trade papers for their kindly cour- 
tesies, and to the Hardware jobbers, manufacturers 
and the local retail association for the opportunity of en- 
joying this social banquet; that we will cherish the mem- 
ory of this occasion as among the pleasantest in the his- 
tory of the association; that we appreciate the many 
friends here made,’and that we leave this hospitable me- 
tropolis with regret. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 


W. H. Tomiinson, the new president of the Minnesota 
Hardware Association, is a native of New York. He 
was born in Franklin County in 1843. In 1856 he re- 
moved to Iowa and engaged in farming. He located in 
Le Sueur, Minn., on March 1, 1871, as a Hardware mer- 
chant, and Is still occupying the same store. 


On Wednesday evening, at the suggestion of a num- 
ber of members of the order, the Elks of Minneapolis 
entertained in their beautiful lodge room the members 
of the convention. A musical programme was rendered, 
refreshments were served, and a general good time was 
enjoyed. Conspicuous in directing the arrangments was 
Charles H. Conner of the Fuller-Warren Company. 


The following representatives of interests allied to 
the Hardware trade were observed in attendance: 


B. W. Soeae, one W. W. Strayer, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Au- 
rora, K 

T. J. Duffy, Jr., and E. B. Waterman, Black & Germer, Chicago. 

M. J. Evans and E. J. Megow, Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. L. Featherstone, Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Charles Lindemann and C. 8S. Howard, J. P. Lindemann & Sons, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

8. P. Johnston, the American Artisan, Chicago. 

David J. Kahn and W. L. Nesbitt, F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

peprenentatives of the Hardware Trade, Minneapolis. 

A. D. McGilvra, Rochester Stamping Company and Robeson Cut- 
lery Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles KE. Bock, Hartman Mfg. Company, Ellwood City, Pa. 

Jas. am Sore, Cleveland Co-operative Stove Company, Cleveland, 


0. 

Charles H. Conner, the Fuller-Warren Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Geo. W. Cope, The Iron Age, Chicago. 

J. R. Miller, the Sherwin-Williams Company, Chicago. 

H. O. Spencer, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, II. 

J. M. Mobley, Ney Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio. 

Theo. Schemmer, Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

M. Stellwagen, Minneapolis. 

F. pencenbers. National Cycle Mfg. Company, Bay City, 
ec 


Walter E. Voigt, Borger Mfg. Company, Canton. Ohio. 

W. H. Andrews and H. V. Gressang, Pratt & Lambert, New York. 

Irving A. Sibley and M. C. Sibley, Malleable Steel Range Mfg. 

Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Geo. 'T. Adams, Estate of P. D. Beckwith, Dowagiac, Mich. 
W. Torrence, Wm. Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ledwidge, the Follansbee Bros. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. Nye, innesota Stove Company, Shakopee, Minn. 

D. Warren, J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

H. Rosae W. P. Hartman, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

cS BP. igpecta, Wm. Frankfurth Hardware Company, Milwaukee, 

8 


Anton Ohnemus and H. H. Goetz, Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Com- 


oh 


J. 
M. 
G. 
J. 
L. 


any, Quincy, Ill. 
= & alther, F. H. Lge | and J. C. Henry, C. W. Hackett 
- Hardware Company, St. Paul. 


. A. Moye, W. L. Sandford and C. A. Dunning, Marshall-Wells 
Hardware Company, Duluth, Minn. 

. A. Kirk, N. Geib and J. W. Hurty, Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & 
Co., St. Paul. 


H. Filiatrauit, Stearns Paint Mfg. Company, Davenport, 


i] 


Iowa. 

A M. Gilfillian, Abram Cox Stove Company, Chicago. 

- 8. Dean, Michigan Stove Company, Chicago. 

L. Hickerson, Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis. 

Ww. mae and G. 8S. Wheaton, Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., 
Minneapolis. 

E. Cook and ! B. Grant, What Cheer Stove Company, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn. 

BE. Chapman, Chicago Wood Finishing Company, Chicago. 

M. wane Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, 

a. 


. J. Wade, R. D. Cone & Co., Winona, Minn. 

. Weiskopp, Otto Paint Mfg. Company, Minneapolis. 
s. K. Ogden, Twin City Varnish Company, St. Paul. 

mi Mill, Stearns Mfg Compens, St. Paul. 

. B. Brawley, McAlister & an, St. Paul. 

. H. Prigge, Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

. H. Ackerman, Fountain City Drill Company, Minneapolls. 
. M. Percill, Whippel & Co., St. Paul. 

. P. Hall, Trade Journal, St. Paul. 

. G. Shapley, F. L. Bosworth & Co., Minneapolis. 

. H. Downs, Mississippi Valley Stove Company, Fulton, III. 

- A. Robinson, Baeder, Adamson & Co., Chicago. 
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Exhibits. 


The parlors of the Nicollet House were largely de- 
voted to exhibits of samples by manufacturers of Hard- 
ware Specialties and Stoves. The exhibits made were 
as follows: 


Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio: A great variety 
of beautiful samples of Stamped Sheet Metal, showing 
designs of Berger’s Classik Metal Ceilings. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Door Hangers, Wire Stretchers, Dandelion Pull- 
ers, numerous small Specialties, and a new Adjustable 
Hanger and Rail. 
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M. F. Stellwagen, Minneapolis, Minn.: Numerous 
samples of Romer Axes and Rees Bros. Axe Handles. 
Mr. Steliwagen also represented the Stoves and Ranges 
manufactured by Taplin, Rice & Co. and the Baxter 
Stove Company. 


The Rochester Stamping Company, Rochester, N. Mas 
A large and attractive display of beautifully finished 
Sheet Metal Ware, comprising Tea Kettles and other 
Kitchen Utensils and Table Ware. 


The Robeson Cutlery Company, Rochester, N. Y.: A 
comprehensive line of Cutlery, consisting of Razors, 
Pocket Cutlery, Table Ware, Shears, &c. 





The National Cycle Mfg. Company, Bay City, Mich.: 
Six models of their 1901 wheels. Among the samples 
were the company’s chainless and cushion framed 
wheels. The cushion frame is furnished with both 
diamond and drop frames. The full line made by the 
company comprises 12 models. 


The Minnesota Stove Company had no display in the 
hotel, having a fine sample room on Hennepin avenue, 
only a short distance away. 

E. C. Atkins & Co. also enjoyed the advantage of 
having a Minneapolis branch within easy reach, to 
which they could invite their friends to inspect the com- 
pany’s full line of products. They distributed handsome 
Desk Thermometers. 





The Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, Ill.: A great 
variety of Door Hangers, Spring Hinges, small Hard- 
ware Specialties and a sample of the Velox Grindstone. 
Paints 


The Sherwin-Williams Chicago: 


and Varnishes. 


Company, 


The J. D. Warren Mfg. Company, Chicago: A large 
section of the Warren Patent Adjustable Hardware 
Shelving. This exhibit was located in the corridor of 
the hotel, and was continually surrounded by interested 
dealers. 


Rathbone, Sard & Co., Aurora, Ill.: Nine samples of 
Acorn Stoves, comprising two Century Acorn Steel 
Ranges, two Rival Acorn Cooks, the Rapid Acorn Cast 
Range, an Acorn Oak, the Ivy Acorn Wood Heater, in 
both black and aluminum finishes, and the Art West- 
minster. They distributed dainty gold scarf pins, hav- 
ing an acorn for a head. 


F. & L. Kahn & Bros., Hamilton, Ohio: Seven sam- 
ples of Estate Stoves and Ranges, comprising the’ Pearl 
Estate Steel Range, Steel Estate Cook, Regal Estate 
Cook, Estate Oak and Umpire Estate air tights. 

The Brand Stove Company, Milwaukee, Wis., made 
no display of their goods, but had a parlor for the recep- 
tion of their friends, and presented them with fine 
leather covered memorandum books. 

Black & Germer, Erie, Pa., also used a parlor for 
reception purposes, and gave away celluloid buttons 
bearing a representation of the Radiant Home Air Blast 
Lining. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, Va., 
likewise used a reception parlor, distributing copies of 
their catalogues and descriptive circulars. 

The Marshall-Wells Hardware Company, Duluth, 
Minn., also had a parlor, but displayed no samples other 
than Bicycles. 


The Estate of P. D. Beckwith made a strong show- 
ing, practically everybody being decorated with s 
Round Oak stick pin. 

nee 


Miscellaneous Notes. 


Peanut and Chestnut Roasters and Warmers, &c. 

Robert J. Masbach, 80 Vesey street, New York, has 
just put on the market a number of new kinds of peanut 
and chestnut roasters and warmers and frankfurter 
roasters and warmers made of copper. These are ia 








$2 


connection with similar styles of the same goods made 
by him of heavy tin and sheet iron previously on the 
market. There are 40 styles, adapted variously for the 
use of charcoal, oil or gasoline, as desired, although 
many of them can use any of the three fuels. These 
goods are illustrated and described in a catalogue of 32 
pages just issued, in which is also shown a new gasoline 
wall torch, for use with the abuve goods in night selling. 


° 


The Bommer Ball Bearing Hinge. 


Bommer Bros., 257-271 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., emphasize the fact that the Bommer ball bearing 
floor hinge, as illustrated and described in the issue of 
February 21, while made in only four sizes, covers the 
entire range of thickness of doors for which they are in- 
tended, there being a size each for doors % to 1% inches, 
1% to 2 inches, 2 to 2% inches and 2% to 3% inches thick. 
This enables the dealer to carry a well assorted stock on 
a small investment. There are 36 numbers regularly; 
made and listed, covering various metals and finishes, 
but special finishes to match any hardware can be quick- 
ly furnished to order. 


= 


Champion No. 10 Germ Proof Filter. 


A filter is put on the market by the Champion Safety 
Lock Company, Cleveland, Ohio, of such construction as 
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Fig. 1.—The Champion No. 10 Germ Proof Filter. 


to permit unfiltered water being drawn from a faucet 
without removing the filter. In this filter, which is 





Fiy. 2.—As Attached to a Plain Faucet. 


called the Champion No. 10 Germ Proof water filter, the 
eutlet for unfiltered water is at the bottom, as shown 
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in Fig. 1. This outlet also permits the water which has 
been standing in the filter and become warm to be drawn 
off, and thus cool filtered water is immediately obtained. 
By the use of a very simple attachment the filter can be 
used on a plain faucet, as shown in Fig. 2. The chain 
holds the filter securely and a rubber disk .makes a 
tight joint. The filtering medium is Champion Tripoli 
natural stone tube, having over 30 inches of filtering 
surface, giving it a large filtering capacity. The manu- 
facturers claim that the filter is very easily cleaned by 
unscrewing the thumb nut, removing the stone and 
brushing off the accumulated filth which has been col- 
lected from the water. The filter is made of iron, tinned, 
and is finished in aluminum enamel, giving it a clean, 
bright appearance. 


<i 
———_— 


The Shakespeare Revolution and the Shake- 
speare-Worden Buck Tail Spinner Baits. 





Two new artificial fish baits have been placed on the 
market by William Shakespeare, Jr., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Fig. 1 shows Shakespeare’s revolution bait, which the 





Fig. 1.—Shakespeare s Revolution Bait. 


manufacturer claims is equal to live bait, and Fig. 2 il- 
lustrates the Shakespeare-Worden buck tail spinner. It 
is stated that these baits are particularly good for both 





Fig. 2.—Shakespeare-Worden Buck Tail Spinner. 


large and small mouthed bass, having repeatedly caught 
from the same boat where both live frogs and minnows 
were used a larger and better string of fish than either. 
They are made of aluminum tubes, and float, attracting 
the fish to the surface. “ How to Catch Bass” is the ti- 
tle of an interesting booklet which Mr. Shakespeare ad- 
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vises us he will send, on request, to anglers and dealers 
in tackle. 


Acme Parlor Door Hanger. 


The Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Company, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., are putting on the market the Acme ball 
bearing parlor door hanger, here shown. This hanger is 
used in connection with a new adjustable track which 
permits adjustment on either side of the center of the 
doorway and does not require a special tool or the re 





Fig. 1.—Acme Ball Bearing Parlor Door Hanger. 


moval of any wood work, the adjustment of hanger or 
track being possible at any time with a screw driver. 
The hanger is made of steel, with steel wheel and fiber 
bearing, making it, it is stated, smooth running and 





Fig. 2.— Section of Adjustable Track 


noiseless. The hangers are set up ready for the carpen- 
ter, and require no directions for putting them up, mak- 
ing them, it is said, simple, durable and practical. It is 
remarked that as there are two adjustments on the 
track, independent of the hanger, the carelessness of a 





Fig. 3 — Showing Hanger and Track in Position 
g g 


carpenter or the settling of a house can be compensated 
for at any time by this system of adjustment. Fig. 1 
illustrates the hanger itself, Fig. 2 shows a section of the 
adjustable track, and Fig. 3 the method of using both 
hanger and track and the way to adjust them. 


—_ 
oe 


Adjustable Shelf Bracket. 





A new adjustable shelf bracket has been introduced 
to the trade by the Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. In connection with this bracket the 
bracket slide is used, to which the bracket is attached, 
as shown in the cut. The construction and special fea- 
tures of this bracket are indicated by the following 
directions which are given for putting it up: To place 
this slide and bracket in position screw slide into place 
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in show case or on wall. Then take bracket and slip 
the first washer into the hole in the slide. Push this up 
until the second washer comes opposite the hole, drop 
the bracket into place and then adjust as desired. The 
brackets are made in four different styles, each style 
in sizes of 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 inches. Brack- 
bracket slides furnished in black, copper 
plated or nickel plated. The manufacturers eall atten- 


ets and are 











{:/justable Shelf Bracket 


tion to the fine appearance the goods present, and add 
that they are being constantly used for display of fine 
shelf hardware, druggists’ wares, &c. 


——— —— 


Combination Square. 

The Sawyer Tool Company, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
added to their line of hardened gauged blades a new 
combination square, which they claim is a reliable and 
durable tool. The curvilinear rib at the back is pol- 
ished, and is about 4% inch wide, making the shape and 
proportion conform to the hand. The enamel being on 
the inside, and protected, it is stated that the tool is 
not so apt to be marred in contact with other objects. 
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Combination Square 


The seat is wide and well made. The blade is 11% inches 
wide, which is an extra width in proportion to the 
length, and, it is remarked, is not liable to sag. The 
blade is hardened and accurately ground. A year or two 
ago the manufacturers advise us they would not have 
believed it possible to make as fine a quality of hard- 
ened blades in as long lengths as are furnished with this 
square. The blade is useful also for a hardened straight 
edge. The square is fully guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers, who recommend it as a high class square for par- 
ticular and accurate work. 








The Sturges Steel Churn. 


The Sturges steel churn, which has been placed on 
the market by Sturges, Cornish & Burn Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill, is illustrated by the accompanying cuts. 


The manufacturers claim that the churn is exception 
ally well made, being heavily coated inside with tin, and 
that the steel stand is attractively decorated. Fig. 1 
shows the churn on this stand. An important feature, 
as pointed out by the manufacturers, is that the di 
ameter of the churn’s mouth is the full size of the 
churn "he inside of the churn is smooth and thus easy 
to clea Beipg of metal, sour milk cannot soak into 








Churn with Cover 


Removed 


It, as in the case of a wooden churn. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the churn with cover removed. The cover has a 14-inch 
cork lining around the edge, which prevents any leak. 
A glass vent and peep hole is placed in the cover for 
the purpuse of determining when the butter is made. 
It also permits the gases to escape. The further points 
are made that the churn being made of steel there are 
no hoops to drop off or seams to open, and that the 
churn is practically indestructible. It is made in two 
sizes, the 9 gallon size churning from 1 to 4 gallons of 
cream, and the 15 gallon size churning from 2 to 7 gal- 
lons of cream. 


a 


The National Shoe Plate. 


The National Shoe Plate, shown herewith, has been 
placed on the market by the Mansfield-West Company, 
333 Prospect street, Cleveland, Ohio. The manufac- 
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The National Shoe Plate 


turers Claim that this plate can be used on any size 
shoe and that one of these plates on part of sole most 
exposed to wear will cause the shoe to keep its original 
shape The corners form the prongs, thus preventing 
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any possibility of tearing carpets. 
nor clumsy, as are larger plates, and, it is further 
claimed, are more durable, being made of cold rolled 
steel and hardened. 


They are not noisy 


—_ 


No. 6 Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless Sash 
Pulley. 


The Grand Rapids Hardware Company, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., have made some improvements in their line 
of steel sash pulleys. We show herewith a half-tone 


of the new type of Grand Rapids pulley, which, while it 


conforms quite closely to the accepted designs of sash 
pulleys, incorporates the special features of steel pul- 
leys, being, it is stated, screwless, saving two-thirds in 
weight and having a polished, noiseless running wheel. 
The face plate covers the mortise completely and is 
flanged inwardly around the opening for the wheel. 
This, it is claimed, adds to its strength and rigidity, as 
well as.to the appearance. These pulleys are made in 





No 6 Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless Sash Pulley. 


three sizes, 1% inches, 2 inches and 2% inches. The 
manufacturers of the Grand Rapids all steel sash pulleys 
guarantee that they will carry the heaviest windows 
made. 





Covert’s [lodel Snap. 


The Model roller breast strap snap is the latest ad- 
dition to the large line of snaps manufactured by Co- 
vert’s Saddlery Works, Farmer, N. Y. Besides being a 
very strong snap other features claimed by the manu- 
facturers are that it is a practical lock snap, and at the 





Coverts Model Snap 


same time very convenient to use, having plenty of room 
to operate the thumb piece or closing tongue, which be- 
ing large can be readily used with glove or mitten on 
the hand. The Model snaps are made in all sizes for use 
on harness, rope and chain goods. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED MARCH 5, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
— ‘hat is, those which are made by more than one manufact- 
nrer,are printed i in Italics, and the prices named represent those 
current in the- market as obtainable by the fair retail Hard- 
ware trade, whether from manufacturers or jobbers. They 
apply to such quantities of goods as are usually purchased by 
re‘ail merchants. Very small orders and broken packages of 
ten command higher prices, while lower prices are frequently 
given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 

Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 
ré page rn for their correctness. They usually represent 
prices to the smill trade, lower prices being obtainable 

y the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 

' Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
of the symbol @. Thus 331(@83\4&10% signifies that the 
price of the goods in question ranges from 834¢ per cent. dis- 
count to 831¢ and 10 per cent discount. 


1905. 


Cut Prices.—In the present condition of the market there is 
a good deal of cutting of prices by the jobbing trade. whose 
quotations are often lower than those of the manufacturers. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
IRoN AGE INDEX SUPPLEMENT (May 38. 1900), which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
serves aS & DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “‘ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merchants. 

















Cheap, Handled ~ ++ $5.50@5.78 
Aajusters Blind—- Beveled, add 25c doz 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00. ...3: 314@381481 08 Axle Crease—sce Creare, Arie. 
TL pdibiintindn thbienceehs d00hden5eeeh* 5 4 Axles— Tron or Steel. 
Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. Concord, Loose Collar... vereeehloc) 3 
eet vend Concord, Solid Collar....... 5 c S 
Ives’ Patent......... No. 1 Common. . 15@3\ae |3 
Taplia’s Perfection. ; ag 2 ~ New Style. ‘3H@s ¢€ Ls 
’ « No Solid Collar.......: 344 34% * § 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- | Nos. 7.8. 11 to 1h .. soca, tbeI08 | 
tridges, Shells, &c. Nos. lito  yéeiglal +. 2-60K10 £1 4 2) 
Anvils—American— N08. 19 t $8. occ.cc.ceeee eseee 30%) ¥ 
bat at laitaaiestics h T4@7ME Boxes, Axle — 
age Aiden, Wrought ae 1 | Common and Concord, not turned... 
Horseshoe brand, vo. digs Me | b. be 
Sem. <snnne cose see .. @ » 7 «@S¢ | Common and Concord, turned..lb. ¢¢ 
Trenton, Wrought. . Be On cscso5ncentcases lb, 9¢ 
imported— Ralances— Sash— 
Armit ‘s Mouse Hole.......... 834@C'4¢ | Caldwell new list...... ....... eoccccee DOS 
Peter Wright's Seedne niganeunnsbel 0 .@9%¢ | Puilman’s aoe oeeeccecconcece 60% 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— s pr 
pring Balances ma F e010 50k 10 85% 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00............06 20% ne abil m’s Licht Sng. Ba'a = 408108 
atl > Chatillon Straight Balances... 40 
Apple Parere—See Parers, Chatillon Circular Balances 50% 
Appie, &¢. nee Lake Unatillou’s Largs D.a........ pr 
ns, Blacksmiths’— POR BO. 000. cc cccerceces. cocrcce 
Rea v0.3 ore A onl Wire, Barn. 
£8 OF 1 MUZ...cccccccccccccovssecseeet 
panat OF 1agOSrcccsccseseses IInd Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 lb., per 1b.. 
Lots OF B OZ. .00-cersereseeeeneees ee SUR 8@514c 


Beams, Scalce— 


Augers and Bits— Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '8£.30c:108 


Com, Double Spur.. -....70@10@.. Chattilion’s No. 1........... easeanenen ont 30% 
Boring Machine Augers,.......... Chattillon’s No, 2...........++ svecce ee 408 
6) 10810@ 704108 Beater rs— Egg— 


Car Bits, 12-in.twist........60@60a10% Standard 


Jennings’ Pattern: NO. BSteel ‘Handle Dover. Born $6. 50 | 
Bicece sec eee 508: 1085 0. ast Handle D over..#® gro. $3.00 | 
x 4. and Car pe 60s No. 10 St-el Handle Dover.# gro $38 00) 
N&1I@A0& 108104 No. 15 Extra Heavy Steel Haniise, 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits a Ra, # gro. $1 5.00 
c. &. Jennings & Uo.: EE IE, ccncesccccenssswcness $i 
No. luext. lip. k. Jennings "list... 408 Taplin Mfg. Co e 
No. 30, . Jennings’ List........... No. 50 Small Family S1ZE.,...0+006 30 
Russell Jennings’............. No, 100 Regular Family Tek .cx0s 3.u0 
L’Hommedieu Car wisiecie NSE No. 102 Re,ular Family size ‘tinned... 
Pugo’s Black anne 3 
4 4 t ouwaainnad No. 150 Large “amily size.. -$15.00 
Pugn’s seuniag ie Pat bers... vanesestusent 33% No. 152 Large Family size, tinned... 100 
’ il Bits. ......0. Ocoee 
an Car Bien Zin CWIGb.. c.ccccece Soe L on’s, Standard | sttee eee doz. $1.75 





onder oe 4. --+¥ gro. $7.50 
Bello 
Blacksmity. fy Standar d List.70@70&10% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.. Blacksmith . .60&10% 
- 65@b65ES5% | CE. Jennings & Co., Hi —"Dipeagpee: S348 


eee eee eee en ete e He Bee eesereseeeee 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List.....c.e.00. 














Expansive Bits— Blacksmiths— 
Clark’s small, $15; large, $26 ..... 50&10% I l 
> i” neh... 3) 32 34 36 40 
avin $20; No.2. 819". \c5uRtOs | _ Eae.. 98.60 8.75 b 85 4.80 5.35 6.18 
C. E. Jennings & Co., steer’s Pat..... 3344s | Extra Ler 
Ua iettendnncendeesscsiseesercedenad 6u% Each. oa 58 6. 10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Gimlet Bits— oo 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.00@2.75 Inch.. 9 11 1h 16 
German Pattern.... o09F 9. $3.25 Q4.50 $6. 75 ;: 95 8 50 9. ne 12.00 14.50] & 
Double Cut, makers’ lists. . Mane- q 
5045 @ 50k 10% Inch... 6 10 
Holiow Augers— Doz....$3.75 425 4.50 6:00 6.7 6.75 
Bonney Pattern, por dos, sul wall. 50| Bells— Cow— 
Ames. seeeeeversceverseess ROX LUE | Ordinary Goods.........7525Q75h10% 
N ew Patent... 068 d0b0nd wenceannenes Bon lor High grade, ..0+.sceeseesses7IQDI0G10% 
DIVOPSAL...esceeeer seeereeeeeeeesseene 20% | Jersey........2s +00 sdiekatteairie 75&10% 
Ship Augers’ ‘and Bits— TEXAS StAPF......0..2cr0000 pinwieieies 0s 
Oise chins: cddonsnsvenee 010s o0cece. +0408 ’ Door— 
eil’s... Aree'’s Gong nitiieibesoosésene e0ee-coee , a 
C. E. Jennings & TON GONG. ...00-.20--sccereescees vee 
i k. Jennings & Co. ome, Rok Mfg. Co.'s. . 55&10% 
Watrous’ Lever and Pull, ssaraent 8 .20020X 10&10% 
ana-- 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. Hand Bells, Polixhed.......60Q60%10% 
Awis— White Metal.........0+..+.65@5i&108 
Brad Avis: —- Plated... Seceee S0@5 — 
Handled......... 970, $2.75@S.10 | SWE ...-.-- o 
Unhandled, Shoutdered gro. ew |e Stlver on ii neous” saison 
‘nhandled, Pateni.....gro. 66@70e rm Bells. eer b. 2@%4e 
eg Auls 0 
Unhandled, Patent....9r0. 81@31¢ Reel Alloy Ghuireh ad Soho oo 
Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.65@ 70e , @ 


Wilmot & Hobbs Mfg. Co , Gongs.....70% 
cratch Asis: = 
Handled, Common..gro. $3.50@4.0 Belting Rubber— , 
Handled, Socket..gro. $11.50@ 12. 00 Agricultural (Low Grade).?5&10 
Awl and Tool Sets—see Common Stand ard, .......75@75L104 











Standard..... ecee 70@70@ 10% 
Sete, Awl and Tool. Ertra.... nee Cob Libs 
Axes-- High Grade....... O£10@ OB 1085% 
Boston Belting 
irst Quality, best brands, $6.25@6.50 | ~ seaml ke l ’ 
iret lity. other brands$6.00@6.25| Boston. sti ened, , sim ee 
obbers’ Species Brands : re - 60&54 
Good Quality..........+-$5.00@5.50 Leather— 


Best Quality.....ccccceccese0e-$6.25 Extra Heavy, Short Lap..£0@10@60% 


Regular Short Lap 60L10@6IR 19k *% { Borers, Tap-— 






Standard .......... 608: 10410@70-#5% ' Borers Tap, Rin with Handle: 
Light Standard........-.. 70@Q70k1U% _ Inch... ss * i 14 1% s 
Cotton — % r doz... $3.50 4. a , 6.00 ne 
Rossendale-Reddaway B. & H. Co.: MER — . cc ccece eevee 4 2 
Sphinx B- “ond ‘ 60 Per BAB. 04 - ccg00+ee $7.50 1, os 
Durable Brant Enterprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No 
2. $1.65; No. 3. $2. $0 each...... 25@340% 


Bench Stops —SeeStops, Bench 
Boring Machines—Scee Ma- 
ac sara and Upsetters, chines, Derine. 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset. Boxes re 
Net UM peakuoneiaenaneriuns 20% | C. E. Jennings &C 
Stoddard’s L ightning Tire Upsetters. i Seavey’s, per doz, 930 hecvesecese scence 40% 
oa 


Braces— 
ate Goote- list : Nore. —Most Braces are sold at net 






nog | Price 
—s WEeTttITITitititititiitiitt tit tt 50¢ le Ball, American.. $1. 15@1 25 
Spokes. 5 IN cox natiicnant 50K 10& LO@C0K104 
Tub>s.. en Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s. K08 

DB. seeeerseseeereereeeees . * | Fray’s No. 70 to 120, 81 to 133, 207 to 

Bits— Ma cee snii ta shdgoh niaedast Cais 60 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &£c.— C. E. Jennings & Co... 59k 104 
See Augers and Bits. P., 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent: 50&1U@60E 
Bit Holders—see Holders. Brackets— 


Blind Adjusters—See Ad- 
justers, Blind, 


Wrowoht Steel 


ees sevee l0P1I0@ 75454 
Bradiley’s Wire Shelf : 





y EE cicoccauene a 
Blind Fasteners—See Fas-| Full cases... e108 
teners, Blind, Griffin's Pressed Steel. U5& 104 
Blind Staples—See Staples, Griffin’s Folding Brackets... . - T0& 108 





Blind. Bright Wire Goods—see 
Blocks— Tackle— on i and Wire Goods, 
Common Wooden......... 70&10% rollers— wenn 
Cleveiaad Steel...... BOE rte WE ED Glinetencceacesscs 70@70&104 


| Ford’ sStar Brand Self Lubricating .. Buckets, Well and Fire— 


& 10% see Pails 


bus 
Hollow Steel, Ford’s Pat. Star Brand. 
siog} Bucks, Saw— 





Leave ¥ Patent Automatic Lock ‘and Bs inicccenncsinecskcdas P gro. $36.00 
unior 3 : 
gg on bed sey “Mal. Iron, «+504 Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
See also Machines, Hoisting. Butts— Brass— 
Beards, Stove— Wrought list Sept. 96. - HO@Me Ss 
Zinc, Crystal, Bc.... ...eee+e+-50€10% , Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 
Boits— Fast Joint, Br st, roi é 
oin 2 eee 5O@ 50 108 
Carriage, Machine &c.—| Fast Joint: Narrow.. .....,0@: 50d 10% 


Common, list Jan. 39, °95. 70824 @..% Note.—Jobbers often sell the Sollowing 


Norway Iron, $3.00, list — 7. "Sh.. a he ine ‘coannes 
i D INO. cereccecereeres oe C705 

Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 2 7>@, ae — ag en nnadennnasde 70@7 70854 
80: > 50 2108 ayer’s Cecersseccces 70@? 70R 54 

Bolt Ends, list Jan. 39, *95.. ent Parliament Butts.. «+. 10@70k 5 

70€10£24%@..% Wrought. ‘Steel— 
Machine, list Oct.1,°99. 70 10 £24%4@..% | Loose Joint...... 
Machine with C.P., C. &@ T. Nuts.70¢ | a Flaps. 
Nore—The rapid advances EY een ee eek 
fact: urers’ * prices enable the jobdere to cus Inside Blind......+.. coe f O@75R5S 
prices freely. i) , 


Door and Shutter— acts Pin, BES and... 
£e ple n 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Bragg Bronzed Wrt. War. and Inside Blind 


Knob: P Fi ‘ Butts..... piton avers 500 10@50& 10454 


a 6 8 
Per doz...$0.383 .36 ALS 67 .80 Cages, Bird— 
He.wdryx, Brass: 


Cast Iron Spring oot: : 










FROG ..cccce Seaee 8 10 8000, 5000, 1100 

POP G0B...0+cies $1.00 1.25 1.76 1300 series....... einsonoe soconendl 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, , Japanned: 20, 400, 600 and 900 series... -40&106 

sg is ceeneeeases 10 Beadrz x Bronse: 

Per doz eae $0 85 1. ‘_ 1.50 ‘ ( os 0090 tecccccceccccs 408104 

Cust Iron Shutter, Brass Knobs: Hendry ir amen catpenetien’ 402108 

Oe v xtc desea 8 10 a:ipers—see Compasses, 

Per dos.....-... $0.60 90 1.15] pS alks- Toe and Heel— 
Wrought waned, Brass = ane SI un / PRONG. cccccees per lb. 34 @kLe 

Ineh....---: L 6 8 If od lad per lb, “4 @bie 

Per doz $ a ls 50 61 -70 1.88 Pe rei Sharp. ‘ , 
Wrought Barrel . 70€10075858 | Gan Openers—Sco_ Ficus Ope 2 bis 
Wrought * Bronzed. LO&5@ 504 108 p = 


Wrought Flush. B. K..du¢@toéiog | Cans, Milk— 


8 1 
Wrought Shutter... .L0@10¢ 10@60@54 Patte’ 5 2 2.25 
Wrought Square Week. ° lows Pattern. " : 240 2.60 





each, 












«++ 60@504£108 | lowa Pattern ‘ 2.60 

Wrought Sunk. 50@50¢ 10% | Buffalo Pattern. |... 2 % %.50 bog 

Ives’ Patent Door..... -_abeheennen 60% vork Patt “8 ea 40 qta 

i New York Patt’rn3.09 8.25 8.40 ‘h. 
fee Stove and r= DO IO. P Bait m» murn ma my “50 235 3.10 cack 
; a sedepeb bended eeelsauns an lane 

MM ctcdetetnacncacsetiteudtadan 77%68 | | Burtalo y emity OL Cans: 

Tire— 3 10 gal. 
ees, cccckuvccis 0+. 77%% $45.00 6000 108 gro, 
Aimericaz S:rew Company: | Ca ps—Percussion- 

Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, °94......766 | Eley’s B. B.....0.-ccccee-c-csccceced 
Eagle Phiila., list Oet. 16, ’#4.. Ge D...cccccove +++. per M Ose 
Bay State, list Dec. 28, '09...... Biivensevhewcecednn per M 37 

Franklin Moore Co.: . acl eee e j @40e 

Rorw ay Phila, list Oct. 16, ees ber M47 oa 
ie Phila., list Oct. 16, °S4......."" 855 | Muskie occa ver M 57 
Eellipse. list Dee. 28,° 9 7745 Primers— 

Port Che: stor Bolt ares ut Sormipaniy” Berdan Primers, $1.00............. & 
Empire, list Dee 4 B. Js Caps (Stu r . 
Keystone Phila, list Oct, ‘84... aoe — rievant Shei 
Norway Phila, list Ovt. °84.........758 All other primers ..... @1 Jose 








$5 


March 7, 190. 








Carpet Stretchers— 
see stretchers, Carpet, 


Cartridges— 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swgd..... $1.90 
LB. B Caps, Round Ball... $1.12@1.18 
Biank Cariridges: 

$2 C. F., $5 5U...c0- seceecccee  LOLSS 

i8 UC. F., $7 W. scccccccc clos 







22 cal, Rim, $i. - -10@5% 
32 val. Rim, $2.7 Ok5S 
Central Fire =. cccccs . «85% 
Pistol and Rifle.. 15@58 


Prined S$: ells and pis 
50% 


Rim Fire Spurting.. ssevereess 50 
Rim vire, Military.. cvccccccecs LOSS 
poasters— 
cedhibn vex iin ueeuheai - RONEN 
Pais ebenedsseehientsebe nt 5@75h10% 
Philadelphia. oc vceccecoes ae 
nose adisrietian okt, Secueeek ‘8 0% 


Martin’s Pateut (Phosnix 
Payson's Anti-Friction  .cocce.. ibn 
Standard Ball Bearing. ..........0+-++- 
Tucker’s Patent, low list.....0+ses. “30% 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle 


Chain 
Am rican Coil. Less than Casks: 
8% % 6-16 % 7-16 ‘6 9-16 
7.30 640 £4.40 8.55 3.40 3.30 3.25 
fe 34 % to 144 tnch. 
$.25 8.20 $8.20 cents per lb. 
Casi lots deduct 25¢ per 10u lbs, 
German Cou, list July 24,'97.60£ 108104 
Ger man Halter Chain, list July 24, 
PT scnandsaabeovamereneunel 604108 10% 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pair 
6%4—6-8, Straight, with ring. ..$26.v0 
6\4—6-8, Straight, with ring... $27.00 
6% —8-2, Straight, with ring.. $31.00 
6%—10-2, phe ht. with ying. -334.50 
406 caer bea Hooks. 
eee of per per higher than 







T Straight 
Trace, Wagon +9 Fancy Chains, 
Eastern Se 60@60k54 
Jack Chain, list July 10, 98: 
SPOR cncccesvedecsenasce -60@ 0k 10% 
Brass ..cercceccs ° ..60@60k 10% 
Safety Chain..... - + - 70704 10% 
Gal. Pump Chain.........1b 44Gb 4c 


Covert Saad. Works : 
Breast. pining and Rein Chains..50¢ 
Covert Mfg. C 


Breast........00+ ecccccercvece eoeee BOKZS 
Halt@®..ccccccesce  eccvcesecccoss 85X24 
eS eee eecenecesenences cocecee sSORSE 
MIM. ..cocccocccccescscscces-20000cc Cees 
SCAG. . cccocccccs cocesecccccscses 35&28 


Oneida C» ~rnenunley 
Eureka Coll and Halter......60@80&5¢ 
Niagara Coiland Halters. -60@60k54 
Niagara Cow Ties.. 4585@456 | O&5s 
Am. Co:l and Halters....50& |: Sah 8 
Am. Cow TieS....c00++00++- B0KI@S0R5% 
Wire Goods Co.: 
oe GROIN... cccaccocccesegccesscccecces 
Seamed, Dbl-Jointed Chain... woe 
Ch halk—(From wicca: 
Carpenters’, Blweé.......+....g7T0 4be 
Carpenters’, Red _ .ccoee--eeGT0. 403 
Carpenters’, White..........g70. 35¢ 
also Cra 


See yons 
Chalk Lines—See Lines. 
Checks, Door— 


papetieg’s.- pesccces ecccccece eoeeseccces 408104 
Columopia.. 


Youths’ Chests, with Tools............ « 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...... 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, 
with Tools. 
Machinists’ and “Pipe Fitters’ Chests, 
OS Ones ey ae: 
C.E Teakings & =. "s Machinists’ Too! 
CheStBS. .. .- cccccccccsccscccccccseccce 


Chisels 
gccket tRraming and Siemor 
Standard List.ec.-.-+se+es vt10@ 5 3 
Buck Bros. ....0-seeceee Orevecersss bos 


Charies BUGK cvcocenecsccces cccese-ses ‘3 
C. E Jennings & Co. 
OD. . nncwecoeerevttss bésebocnhesee 


)&1 
. ‘Jennings & Co. Socket veer 





i 15. ..0-se0ee 60k 108 
Swan’s.. -70&5% 
L.&udJ. White.. 80@30&58 

Tanged— 
Ton aed Firmers LOPS @L0k 108 
Buck Bros....... séeeaukens ae 





Charies Bue ck.. eee 
Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, ar. 25% 
aa tL J. White, Ts oecceseccese aban 





Cold— 

Cold Chisels, good quality.l, U@I60 
Cold Chisels, Jair quality.... . 180 
_* oe apes 


weet Ba one eomnng 


— assey’s Blane aner po P Riihing 99°23 ‘iooon 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chucks... ..- 408 
Drill Chucks, Patentand Standard. ..30« 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... 
Independent Lathe Chucks. 
~ roved Planer Chucks. 
niversal Lathe Chucks.. 
¥ nee J a eeccessece 
Standar ‘ool Co. 
Improved Drill a 
. Union Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. ...cc-sceces cocccesesees408 
Czar Drill ..se+-cecess --308 










Geared Scroll .. ° 30% 
Independent. 40% 
Union Drill. 2-308 
Universal....... +. 408 
Face Plate Jaws. . 358 


A lamp a menaee.. eee ++. 20@208548 
Cabinet, Sargent omarcnncsapeneoes 50&108 
Carriage ers’, PS. & W. Co..40&108 
Carri Makers’ "Sargent’s... -, 50 
Bes‘, Parallel.......---++:-++++ 83 Biss 
LS oman s, Urica tat Fo: ge & 


SO ene ears eee eeseeeeee teens 


. Suausk an steel, 736 10. Pig! 
3°35; 8 in., $3.40; 84 In., $3.50. 


puleavers, seen ae 


s saauatets 
Fayette i. Plumb wordt Yalu 
PS ew ‘sowebbadsiens os 


Le + URN. cccenstcnsen- 


12 | 4 Begs. 
Sates s'so | 4 Kegs ....Up. 


Sl. 5 2.25 8.00 SETS | “= cans, 10 
| 4n case.. 





$6 | 1olb. cans.less 
Ze than 





3 empty 9 
“eS $48.00 $44.00 $74.00 
sie. 8. doz. $9.00 
coe cee doz. $10.00 
Clips, ‘os ang 
oe « and Superior 4 and + ie 


Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch.. sa totems 
ei Wire 
é. 


$22 
New Triumph No. 605, # odes. $24. 
Wgedrutras, ? -. 


Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, 


Enterprise Beef Shave 
paw Ane, Kraut— 
Sons: 


fat XtHlobe a = 


Coffes Mitis—Seo Mills, Coffee. 
Collars Dog— 


40% 
iit. PopesStevens'list30e1 0% 
Leather Pope & Stevens’ list. 40% 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 
vail Haw. & Tool Co.: 


ivider: 
Calipers. —s eenenn 
Calipers, Inside or Outside..: 


eee e eee Rete eeeneeeeeee 





Grater, &c 40% | Joh 
Kraut GuttersSi x7 90 6 x8. 80x 0.558 » a Sommer's 


Krant Crtters 46 « 12, Jonn oe Victor F Metal Key 


John Sommer’s Duplex Metal 
$id 450 | John Some Ee task. 

n Sommer’s 5 
$22@$36 | Joh: ” 


rs 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 aaron ® —e ° 


To 
an t Fron, » Cheap... 


terpri 
National. e doz. $21.00": 
Sargent’s, # doz. oon sevecereee 45&108 | 


Wa 
Appleton’s, ® doz. fie. TT 


+ Renee eee ee eee eee eee eases 


Compasses 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co 
Conductor Bi pe, Caiva- 
n 
Factory aynene to ome; : 
— iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..ver ans, me, 00 
Iwan’s Improved Post Hole Au 
lwan’s Perfection Post Hole D 


Kohler's Universal. . 
Kohler’ 's Little rma 


Kohler’s Invinelbie.. 


Terms. 2% for cash. 
See also Eave Trough and Elbows 
Coolers, Water— 


Labi eu 50 sid. 00 $17° 50 $20.00 





mds... 
Fair Brands... 
Second Quality. .::7...80d 


sees ee eeenerree wneeeeee 


$24.00 
Samson, # doz. $34.00......... secs | 
Dividers—see Compasses. 
Dog Collars—See Collars, Dog. 
Door Checks— 
See Checks. Dour, 
Door Springs— - 
See Springs, Door. 
Drawers, Money— 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No, 2, $15 No. 3, $i4; No tis. 


8 
te $23.00 $25. 00 $39.00 $37 Pe 


Coopers’ Tooils— 
See Lv0ls, Coopers’. 


Braided. White, Common, 1b17%@ 18¢ 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. A, 18¢; a 16c 


Cotton sash Cord, Twisted... 





Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding 


$3.7. 
| Breast. ae tj Falls, each $3.00 Mt st 


& 10% 
Goodeil Automatic Drills. 40856408105 
omneen 5 Automacic Driiis ee 2 an: d 


Johnson's Drill Points...: 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt! 
Ratchet, Parter’s 
Ratchet, Weston’s............ we 
Ratchet, Whitney’ 
Whitney’s Hand D 
Adjustable, No. 10, 


Twist Drilis— 
wits or ‘ait au ptock 


Drill Gnaahe tes gg 
Dripping Pans— 
See Pans, a. 


Pearl Braided, cotton . 
Massachusetts, White 
Massachusetts. D ab. ... ... 
naay stone Braided Cotton 


eee a ® 17@18¢ 


ls 
Crown, Solid Braided White.. nil 
ee Giant, White 3 4 


Gable ‘ie Laid Italian. . 
Cable Laid Russian... 
Cable Laid India. 


Pee ee eer 





4 
Rana 


Braided, Drab Cotton ..... 
Rral ded, alien — 











esate 

% Hol er and Driver y deo. 
St waa 408 

Buc 


Ww re, ‘Bisture 
Twisted 


— There ts @ good deal af co 
wn” nee some using old lst and others the 


“Corn Knives an and Cutters 
oot i Plant 








Goodell’s Automatic 
S1OS1COSOR ORICA 

Mayhew’s Black “andi e.. 

Mayhew’s Monarch 


oseeecccee soccecsee® BT. $24.00 New England Specialty Bo. 508 
Sargent & 


PereTirc li Ttiriti ii itireeer | | 


wile dys on $5.00; at 


sae Fs 3k 





Screw Driver Bits... 
smith & Hemenway Co 


Handles. .....60&10¢ 
70& 


ae Pencils, 
are 

Rolling Mill Ceayons..-. 

Ratlroai Cray 






No. 40 

Nos. 25, $5 and Miche ° 

Eave Trough,C iietoaiog 
wera Ee 


corer Palle—see Pails, 
me Paks» . 
Fort Madison, Light 
row Bars—See ia. —" 


wu itivators— 


“Sutlery. Table— 
*“ Gross Goods.” list Jan.. 
Extra us to purchasers of 





Te 
rae is Conductor Pipe. 


aT ae Beaters—See Beaters,E gg | oo 
Ege A cael 





ag. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments to jobbers. 


| Perfect Elbows (S. 8. & Co.)....... 








Meat— 
| Hale’s.. son. 5 Ay 12 & 112 18 & 118 Stanley R. & L. Co.’ pte 4G ite 
Gauge & 


Emery, Turkish— 


ope | Flow 
ie 87 si0 $25 $50 $0 | Kegs... nied tbe ‘a --_- 


be S40 
Ib. 54e bxHe 8ke 
be 6e ~ 
-. 64e 76 66 

8e 


10 .... le 10¢ 


Norr.—_ln ‘Jota 1008 tonsa discount @ 
104 is given. 


Enameled and Tinneé 
W are—Sec Ware, Hollow. 
Escutcheon Pin Pins— 


Extractors, Ler Lemon Julce 


Fasteners, Blind— 


a Os +00 oee-ercccece+ + SORL0S 


of Bucets— 
© seececcce 3 ne 
Metalite Key, Leather Lined..... ne 
0@7 
C 70@70@ 10% 


Bee a ag 788 tte ees SOD HOLES 


W » 
cel Opeons eee i 





seeneee 


n Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


502104 

John Sommer’s Common Co: Lined 704 
4.50 | John Sommer’s Chi Cork i Lined 608 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined..... 50% 
_— Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... . 4 


eke ceceenoussinbeninniions see -60@604 
| Star Metal ug new list... 40. 











» Eeecss 


Kport, Metal Plug, reduced list.604 
Burglar Proof, N spears eccccencces 
improved, Maid ¥ ach syeeserers 
*Gaterprise 00. sovommez ane 
jane’, rH “300 eve ator 
dca: gsdoe tes 


Felloe Pi Plates — 
eller faces. 


ee 1 

List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
ko 75@58 
oil 10¢ 108% 
10% 


eee eeeeeee 





Imported— 


| ee stated Stube’ list, July 21, 


Fixture res, ‘Grindstone— 


Inch... “15 17 19 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 8.00 3.60 4.10 


Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.... 
stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures 

i 2 eet 
nading Hardware Co. 








Grain or Barley Forks, 16 to 20 
inches eeeee eee eee ee eee ee eeet 
iow, 2 ee eee eeeeeeeee: etecees 608 
ay, ne ee ne 
Hay, 4 tine. Header and 
Forks. 13 to 16 ie 
Manure, bh tine 2... scccccccccccclt 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine, oP OPC e esas 


Spading... + ste wene woceeocecces SOS: 





Champion, UPC, sescecerceces 
Columbia, Hay......... reer ccceces 
Columbia, Manure 70% 
Columbia, 8 ing . soouge ey .708% 
Bowers ood ey 4 tine ® dos. 


W. &C. Potato DIGGEF. orem 525 


Acme Huy..... erevccce eccccces 
Acme Hay wcverseessseesee en OOM hid 
Dakota Header........ eecccccees 
Jackson Steel Barley. sevosovee ae 


W. & C. Favorite Wood 


# doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 — 
50% | Plated. —See Spoons. 
Frames— 
Saw— 
Red, Polished and Vierntiies. aes. 
1. 
WO cccncceoccsecgcesced 78Qi00 


Screens and Wiaeneee 


PS $ ho 10 
Beat..91.45 1.65 1.95 2.40 3.20 4.20 
} og $s 140 1.70 8.15 2.75 3.75 


Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.30 $.90 
Fruit and ye Presses— 
See Presses, Frutt and Jey. 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse Per 1000 Feet. 


Hemp Fuse ..00ce-+++0000 0088.60 
Single Taped Fie... 
*++eeee © & 


Triple Trinie Taped Fuse, .........5.00 


Rates, Molasses and Oll— 
ARTI 8: 80& 10@ 80% 108108 


woauees— Ces teens pooeas 
W@s55e¢1 


Oot 
Barrett’s Comb. Rollo wad 


6@7.28 


see erereeeseeesetecsceseeooss 


Bree ee Po Pore ee ee 


ae Fae 





2ase KA BRA HARE AHO Oreos llr 


a - Bann 


BRARS 


1 sage ss RRR FRRRTRRRRRR MARR RA 


salle tai 


ee 
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AGE 
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Awad nye & ShATHe'S. ........--00-088F 
7 nan pabene<cenkaneenel 
vine Pos aw. CO. .oceeeee+e LORLOKSS 
Cimiets— 

ail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1. 1. - 
pike, Metal, Assorted gro. ee 

‘ail, Wood Handled, ae - 


pike, Wood Handled’ Asser Piatorted 
Class, AmericanWindow 


Jute fro sat , Sept. 1, 1900. 
emall m store: 
Single and Double Strength, +d 


sizes 
10% to be added on aul ‘sued quality, 
oth Single and 


Clue—Liquld, Fish—- 

ist A, Bottles or Cans, with as 
List B, Cans (% pts., pts., oe), sss 
List OC, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....25@45% 

Clue Pots—See Pots, Glue. 


Sennee, Axle— 


Common Grade,.....++ 
Dixon's Everlasting. “iG pan Gis ialinven ea. ‘oe 
Dixon’ A iggage ozs. “a4 ie >. 


cans..per doz. $2.00; 2 
s tars Pee per doz. $6. EE ad ps 8 gal. {8 
gal. $24.00 
Grindstone Fixtures— 
See Fixtures, Grindstone 
Guards, Snow— 
Cigrsing Wire Spring Co. + 
Galy. Steel # soetovenesercnvecnorass 
Copper # 1000 scccecccese 


Gun Powder—See Powder. 


4 ack Saws-—<ee Savs. 


Peg Patent, Leather Top..$h.90@5-25 
Peg Patent, Plain Top. ...$3.50@3.75 
Sewing, Brass Ferrule. ...$1.60@1.60 
Saddlers’, Brass Ferrule. -$1.85@1.45 
Peg, COMMON. ..000..00+++-81-25@O1.85 
Brad, Common... ...+++.-$1.50@1.75 


Halters and Ties— 


Covert Mfg. Qo.. ee 
Covert Mfg. Co., Ju ute Rope.........4 5x24 
Covert Mfg.Co., "Sisal Ro OPe....... 3024 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’, 96 iist, aA rs} ° 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, Lgatherb0e 10% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works,. Jute... .6045¢ 

Covert’s Saddlery Works, Sisal....... 0% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works; Manila. .60&5% 
Covert’s saddlery Works, Cotton.....70¢ 


Hammerfrs-: 


Handled ppenere 
Heller’s Machinista’..... eéénees 50@50&5<¢ 
——-)* Farriers -50@50&5% 

Tack, Nos.i, 2,3, $1. 25, $1.50, 


see eeeseeese ee ee eee ne 


5 ae tos 
Peck, Stow & Wileoz.......40@40a105 


Fayette Kk. Plumb 
Piumb, A. E. N Nail.. -40210@50% 
Engineers’ an and B.S. Hand... eoeces 

; d0& Lik TGs 
Machinists’ Hammers................ 


60&10& 7144 
Riveting and Tinners’. 
Sargen 


00 











om Og a ae anaes + <b 


& 10% 
Heavy cL a 
Sledges— 

£lb. and under... h5e 
stobl.. Ws. $6 { soc 10@s0 
Over 6 1b....... Ib. 30c &£10£10% 
Wilkinson's Smitis’ +eeeeIQc@ 10 lb. 
Handcuffs and Leg Irons 
See L’olice Goods. 
Handies— 

a a Tool Handles— 
fe, Pick, BC ..6000++00000e60@60E1 
Hoe Rake, Fork. de... “eoq@sodics 
Shovel. dec., Wood D Handle,50@20d. < 


Cross-Cut Saw Handiles— 


Atkins’ eben seeersserecccccsceess+ sesh hE 
45@40% 105 
ion 


C ‘hampion. eeececes seccceressect 
DisStOM’. cccccccccccsscccccccess teens 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted,.....gro. $2. .50 
Brad Awl......0++.0.9T0. $1.25@$1 
Chisel ~~ aed 
Apel durtes Tice roars 
2 
3. .60. 
Hickory 055 AF K gro. ass'd. 
$1.75@$2.20 ; 50@$3.70. 
Apple 3 rmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1 70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$8 25 
Hickory Si 
$1.60 @ $1. zs 3 Ftp 92.76 @ $4.00 
= Frami ae ass’d, 
2.£0@$2.75 ;  targe, 85 
rile insorted bid pro $1.0 $1. as 
Hammer, Hatche fre, d ene 
Hand Saw, Varnighed. io z. H0@720" 


Not Varnished.. ...........55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz.25c; Jack Bolted, 55 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bol 
70@75e 
Hangers— 


Barn Door, New Pattern, Round 
Groove, me: 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 


Bees Sona 608108 
Lane Bro 

Parlor, Ball Bearing..........--$4.00 

Parlor, Standard........000s«-.$3-25 


Lawrence Bros.: 


STE duntanduaconse ..6 
Peerless. ..cc.sccecceceesees ++ -OOK108 d 
Sterling cgecececcce cececceeO © 
MeKinnes Mtg. C 
No. 2, Standard, 4s. eseeee ee O60 108 | Bo 
No. 1, Special, i cncocwaes 0&104/ a 
Stowell fg. ana apragaeritl Go.. 3 
_— se ppeetn oo ae ons 
Climax anti-Frictio 2.508 | 5 
Elevato ...40% | = 
Interstate. -50&10% | & 
Magic.... -- 50 e 
TERSOMISSS. cccccccccccecccccese os¢s 604) ic 
Navsen.... ooee-80K 108 | Y 
Parlor DOOr,......seeeeeeseee. 5 wm 
eee coccee covcce 508108 
Street Car Door..... &10% 
Steel, Nos. 400, "400° 500.. peer tat 
Taplor & Bo Wood Track... - 50108 
ayior <é 0 is Foundr. 0.: 
we ee 7 50: @50&104 
von 1 egeusr & Willams Haw Co.:; 
American Trackless. ......334 4&10% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
Bike Koller Bearing .. eee cee HOK1LOSE 
Cc. J. Roller aah be cuqsocen 60&10% 
Cycle Ball Bearing.. ..50% 
Dwarf Ball Bearing... eecce 
Ives, Wood T scevees ee OOK10% 
L.T. Roller i t aa "BOK1UE5S 
New Era Roller Bearing...... .50&10% 
O. K. Koller Bearing 60&10&54 
Prindle, Wood Track . 60% 
Richards’ Wood rack. 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track.. 10% 





"9085 1.30 1.60 1.95 5 | 


Check Back, Round Groove, Reg- 







ular: With Latch..... +o+.d0Z 1.55 
inch. <sbwedaesnes » ££. 6 Without Latch ....doz, Meer +h 
De odennek ce $165 1.90 2.55 3.10 | Reversible Self-Closing: 

Chicago ~ eae Butt Co.+ 29% ith Latch...... ooo OS. --@$1.80 
Oscillating...........-.-+- Wesithout Latch.....doz. von @SLMS 
CII a cnvsccaccascass estern: 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. With Latch.........doz. $1.40@1.75 
Baggage Car Door Without Latch.: dos. $0.95@1.20 
Soha Wrightsvi le H’dware © 

roi 


Parlor, New Model... ..«.«ss.-«.82.75 
Parlor New Champion...... ane 
Barn Door, penmagneete hiitamuctadia O& 
COVPSTOE, ccccccoceccces “so&16R 10434 
Special. ..... accecoceceoocece sane 


WOROD, ccccccccccccccccescces so OOS 


Cleveland, ,....cescseeesesese SOX 10% 
Cro’ ° 



















Spencer Roller Bearing 
Tandem Nos. | and 2. 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing . 





40% 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball Bearing.20% 


Wilcox Barn Trolle 
Wilcox Fire Truviley. 
Bearin 
Wilcox 

Bearin 


No. 123...... 40s 
Koller 


ue Roy Noiseless Ball 


Wilcox New ‘Century... 508108106 
Wilicox Trolley Bai Bearing....40% 


Harness Menders—‘ee 
Menders, 


Harness Snaps—See Snaps. 
Hasps— 
MecKinney’s Perfect Hasp #d»z.40&10%8 








Wrought Hasps, Staples, &c.—See } 

Wrought Goods, 
Hatchets— 

Best Brands.......+0.....L0@10Q50 | 


Cheaper Brands... .50@10@50@1085% 
Note.—Net prices often m 


Hay and Straw Knivee—| 
See Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— | 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 





(Victor; National; 1838 O P; 
Niagara; Clark s O. P.; Clark's 
Tip; a 

NO....200+e+ 3 5 

Doz pair...... "$0.75 145 8.90 | 

Mortise e shutter 

(L. & P., 0. S., am, cc.) 
BR kewnieue ° ™m #2 2% 
Doz. pair... .$0 $0 55 52 hb 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 
eee ae 1% 2 
Doz. «$0.65 .60 55 . 

ee ’s Antomatic Biina xtiires 0g7os 

2. for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick 

aac St wees ee fm Rater 

Readi “s Gravity... gececcece oo ae tOR | 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 9.5... .00. 0.085% 108 
Sargent’s. No«. 11 & )8........... 70&104 
Wrightsville H'dware Co.: 
0.8, Lull & Foster. seece +. + +0 SOMES 
Aome, Lull & Porter....... nocosoostae 
75& 10% 


— Gity Reverainie. eoeces 
btenger’s ositive Locking, Nos. 1 14 


Shepard’s Notsetess, Nos. 60, 65, Pe 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 ys 
| cao i lage aaa 134 &T4S 


18%, Old Pat’n. Hes. |, 3&5.. 
Tip Pat'n, Nos. 1 


New England: 


Holdback, Cast Iron 8. 8.25 
Non-Holdback, Cast 5 ots — 


J, Bardsley - 
ardsley’s ‘atent iki 
Bommer firos = Checking..... 15¢ 
MEU nc0e seesessces eens ee BSIGS | 
Citeaao _ Butt Co.: mn 3 
° eae a 
04 8 
205 | 5 
Keene's Saloon OOP......0.0004 20% | & 
Triple End............ bine nace § 
Hoffinan Hinge & Foundry (o.: — 
No.70 & 89 ee Detachable £8.59 |S 
Lawson Mfg. Co. |S 
eee ssseesseee 808 | 8 
Matchless Plvot........... essceusekl & 
Payson “fg. Co.: Ss 
INS cate rcwece «esuecdbs 50& 10% § 
Stover Mfg. Co a 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachable, ® gr... es KJ 
$12.56) > 
a ¥ er. $9.00 | © 
New Idea No. 1..." # gr. $9.00 | 2 
New Idea, Double Acting. 454) 2 
Van Wagoner & Williams Hdw. Co.: | 3 
Acme, Wrt, Steel...1....sesce-+e0.80% | 
Acme, Brass..... escce coesce eeccce Ss 
American. ........ce.e 30% | 4 
. Ss 
” 
i 


Strap and T Hinges. éc., 


| Screw Hook and Eye: 


rues 
| Ft. Madison Crucible Garden Hoe... 


| ¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe.. 





pane Gravity. 


Champion Gravity 1 ocking, No, 7.. } 


Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. ae 
Ptoneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 5%4...... T5&T4t 
re La 101 & 108 anit W&T 6% 


| a 

Ww. ‘s Mortise Gravity a. 
Stanley's 8 Steel Gr Gravity Blind Ringe 
ce Hinges— 

Guse 8 or Shepard’s—Doz. ates 

Siaaie sal 1 3 

Hinges ‘withLatches. “$1. 90 t00 3.85 

Hinges only.......... 1.30 1.90 2.90 








Latches only....00... 0.65 0.65 0.95 


Shepard's or Clark's, Nos. 1&2, 
Shepard's or Clark's, No. 8.. 


Spring Hinges— 


rt 


gro. $6.75@7.25 









Columbia, No. 14. 
Columbia, No. 18 


= 
> 
3 
g 
#3 
et 
52: 
= 
Ss 
® 


Gem. new list... 
Clover Leaf.... 
Oxford new li 
Wrought Iron Hinges— 
list Mar. 
15. 1898: 
Light Strap Hinges..66%4% 
Heavy Strap Hinges..7°% 
Light T Hinges....50@1)% 
Heavy T Hinges...60#104 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... } Extra 
66%, | 25h 10@ 
Hinge Hasps........-..45 | 25@10& 
Cor. Heavy Strap ..... 794 | 65% 
Cor. Ex. Heavy !......66% | 
24@3_ ec 


to 12 
Screw Hook ;) 6 co 19 en. 26@234c 


L to 20in, “Db. 
and Strap. } 9 > to 36 in...lb. 2%4@2'4c 
cccccccece cll. EMQE C 


% to linch.. 
Waeck” Kesdessése<ecese Gwe ©@ 
FERED. ccc ceccccccccen. cht SMe C 
Misc l'avcve-u: 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges. . 


40&10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinge 8. 
40& 10% 


|Hods, Coal— 
15 16 17 18énch. 
Galv. Open. .$2 05 2.20 2.45 od 65 ® doz. 
J“p Open $1.55 1.70 1.85 2.05 ® doz. 
Gulv. un'el.$2.75 2.90 3.10 3 45 ® doz. 
Jap. Sa unnel. $2.00 2 15 2.85 2.70 @ doz. 
es— Eve— 
| Scovtt and Oval Pattern,........ 
60L5Q@b0e 10485% 
Grub. list Feb. 23, 1899. WG neS 
| D. Es NEE cut Sevkhecencsoundieens 
Handled— 
| Se 1900, List: 
Piet and ‘"Garden.,. cous aanaese 
Ladies’, Boys’, Toy and Onion.., 
70d 10-10% 


Street and Mortar .... ..75@74¢2% 


Cotton .... cecccecees OLIOPIOPIS ELS 
Planters’. se eeeeeeeeee ceeeeees OESOR 
a.) Rees 75 


Note.— Vanufacturers and petaccerie 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


7582 
Ft. Madison Crescent Cultivator Hoe, 
per doz -- 75& (0&2 


Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight............ ® doz. $4.50 
Junior Size # doz. 34.00 


Ft. Madison Sprot iting Hoe. # doz. .$1,.80 
7T5&LVOG 
Eretneqer’s sCut Lemans per doz.... wees 2% 
| Warre 


W. & OC. Ivanhoe......... ecccegese "Hane 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe.. cecceecsce Beis 
Acme Weeding...........c0.sse.eese. & 10% 


WwW. &c., Lightaing Shuffle Hoe, ® dar, 


5.50 
Hog Rings and Ringers— 
See Rinys eo Ringers. 


oistin ara - 
Hols ne Al Ppar pue 
Hollow mag 

see 


are, Hollow. 
Holder olt— 
Angular, # doz, $24.00........... 45&10% 
Door— 
| Hoan WNC iincecce- ‘vsvnreccessouaguce ee 


File and Too 
Co. E Jennings & Uo. Modei Font Hold- 
ivctahdeinsch! wataneusevebenas eons 


8 
Nichoison File ‘Holders ‘and — =" 
dies... be 


“Cast iron— 


Bird Cage, Readi 
Bird Cage, Sargent’s List., =a oe 





Clothes Line, Hoffman's... , & 10% 
Clothes L ine, Sargent’s Listsoaiaes i048 
Sargent relee.. oennne 10% 
Clothes OS: eee 20% 
Clothes L ine, Reading List 
B5S10GS8R108 108 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s ......-.....-.. 
Coatand Hat, heading patintenaned ii@roe 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45210% 








Coat and Hat, | hy aa Deak 


A5&'0t 
Harness, Readihg List........ 7O&i0@75% 

iro 
en ORIEL ETE ee 80% 


Wire C.d& H. Hooks.60d P10 10% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 10@.60 


Single COTE, ccasces er neeesawesevcanas Os 
Be COS FOU caves <euadncodnen 45&'N% 
Czar Harness...... ecccccece “50R10&5¢ 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
poms Leeaucedieaitis cocccccccccces cok 1LNKSS 
ktneiess neserieuananes ouiie oe BOR LORDS 
vi | eS Chief and Czar.. eeneanar ” 5 
At hee Eee . Gos 
Bright Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6in., _ doz, $1.50; 8 in., 
10 in., $2.00 
OO Ae doz. $1.°5@1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wreught Goods. 
Miscellaneous— 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.60; Medium. 


6.00; a $6.50 
Grass, seneeetnat “¢ ‘ 
i saditecnad: 46: $1.50 175 2.00 
Common..." $1.40" 1.40 1.60 1.75 
Potato and Manure ......00....-: 70% 
is pie hed Cqnendeennadete nae 
Hooks and Eyes: 
Brd88.0..00..sc00 00+ COL1I0E10@7'% 
Malleable Iron ..*.*. TORS @ OK 11% 


Covert Saddlery os Sata Self Locking 
Gate and Doo? Hoo HOK1NT 
Crown Picture 


Corn Hooks— See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 
Garden" Hose, %-inch: 

Competition. - ft. 

$-ply Standard ...... ft. 
L-ply Standard,......ft. 
S-ply extra ....ccccccft. 9 @ 
L-plg extra .....,. Jt.11 @12 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ft.6 @ 


Fair quality.........+-ft. 8 Go 


rons— Sad— 
From |, to 10 coccecceclD s@ S\ée 
B. B. Sad Trons..... cocce eld. 8S4@lLC 
Chinese aa TU eeee- oo lb. 5@5 ae 
Chinese Sad . 24%@3\e 
Mrs. Potts’, 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
67@72c 64.@69c 77@82ec 
New England Pressing.lb.. 
Soldering— 
Soldering pre, .. ¢ 14 lb, 21@ 
c.: 21b., 19 @ 2Ie 
bésuscceccuseoaunes 20R%¢ 


4@ 


LY 134 
5§ @ 
8 @ 


, 
e 
9 

10 

1? 


per set; 


TL@79¢ 
SU46@3\%c 


Pinking Pe. Wieaanceesd -.d0z. 50@60e 
ack Screws—See Screivs, 

Jacks, W 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Daisy 







Lockport... 2408 
Victor.... 


Lane’s Steel.. 





ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain......... . 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow. 
Knife Sharpeaners— 
aoe en Knife, 
Kn 
MButoher. anee, &0.— 
Dick’s Butcher Knives. ont ..-.408 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &........., 80¢ 
Smith& Hemenway Co.,..........40&10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 
Cor 





Ft. Madison Cut-Easy, # doz........ $3.25 
Withington Acme, # doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. -% Ser- 
rated, $2.1 Yankee "No. 1, $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 
Drawing= 
Standard a Nace 70¢ 10% 
Adjustabie Handle.............. 25@333! 3% 
BPOAEOG'S. cccccccccccocsocsccsgeess 
C. E. J-nviogs & Co. on 45, 46 408 10% 
Jennings & Griffin.... .........-. N2GR 5G 
Bwan’s.cecesccccccces ecececosse TOR10R 240% 
r MD, <sadideinetecnaneesennh 80410@404 
BL, de We meee caceccce pocecace t20&5@254 
Gantelo’ s Folding........ osuaeed 50@50&5¢ 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning Pattern: ...per doz. $6.00 
@E.25 
# doz. ie 60 
¥ ies 0.50 
7.50 


Iwan's Sickle - ah 
Iwan's Serra o< 
Lightning..... 








gro. $15.00 
*“Misceilaneous— 

Farriers’ ......s0.0+--.d08. $2.00@3.0 

Wostenholm’s...,..,..8 doz. $3.00@3 25 


obs— 

Base, on ~~ aN Birch, or Maple. 

Rubber tip, gro.....+...-$1.20@i.89 
Carriage, Jap, all ‘sizes... gro. 30@23c 
Door, Miner padectesd doz. 60@é5c 
Door, Por. Jap’ d.........doz. 70@75e 
Door. Por. Nickel.. 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, ce 
Picture, Sargent’s..... 





Snow ’s Victor ceccseoce eececs 
ep— 
ak 3e ers: Wor sts 
Extended hipped ShiDpe: 4 
Length a Rea. for 
Feet Fee Use. Per doz. Per doz. 
4. bay sebececece $16.00.......$14.00 
ecgcccece 3 ecocses 17.00 
eves cess 24 60 \. -- 21.00 
wcscececee BO 50...-.-. 25.00 
eseces SO <s 29.00 
Se 82.00 
s €3.OG casede 35 00 
paddbewed 46 50....... 40.0% 
sondage 51.60, «- 45.00 








a 





or Melting-~ 


ceecccesce 60% 
PS & Wsvoseessnvoreeeress AOS MOR i 
Reading... occccceeecee -50& 104% 
Sargene’s. .....cceeeeecereeereee "40@40& 10% 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular..... 402. $4.50@5.60 
Side Lift Tubular....doz. $4 75@5.25 
Square Lh Tubular: .d02, $4.75@S5.25 
her Styles.......++ LO@10@LOe 105% 


Bull’s ‘Bye Police— 
NO. 1, 294 tN... 2 sececcceceee oe GS-60 


No. 8, Sinch.....+++ cuatusiedeiaaaaee 
Latches, Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches........ .doz. S2@33e 


Lawn Mowers- 
See Mowers, Lawn. 


Lenders, Cattle— 
Kann otiihne swe doz. 50c; large, 55c 
- 45&2% 
Lemon Saqueezers— 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
Lifters, Franson 
Solid Grip, Payson as. Co.. 
BR BG... .ccccnsccccscccvecsocseccesscesss 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 18 19 20 
100 feet. .cccoscese-G%-20 2.00 1.65 


Sf er .-$1.80 1.70 1.380 
Ossawan Mills. 
Crown Soild ‘Braided Chalk.. » -BSras 


Mason’s, No. 0 ‘ome °. panerweoeset 343% 
Samson Cordage r 
Solid Braided Chalk, ¥o. 0 to 8..... 40% 


ert. ake Braided Chalk, No. 0 $6. 00; 


1, $6.50; No. 2, $7. 00: No.3, $7.56 
* gr ae EE SA TO eee 30% 
Locks~— 
Cabine 
Cabinet Locks........ t@smeerix 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

[Net pricesare very ofven niade on 
these goods. } 

wy yee Are CO... .00+006 peseens a“ 


vceccecoes senecece 40@40& 10% 

are Tiswer capemuhapeeaastast® 50&10% 
Elevator— 

SI, pcuncecksnesensnens See 834% 
Padlocks— 

Wrought Iron,....... . 75h10@80% 


R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wrt Steel ac d Brass.50% 


Sash, &c.— ; 
Fitch’s Bronze and Prass.........- 66%4% 


ee po eoccvcnces cegenee 200 70% 
Ives’ Patent.. se° eocce 55&5005% 
1 SIQDS]. ..ccece coosessesesess+-s 
fe. igns wesevcceee “é0a16Ri0@ TO 
VM achines— 

Boring— 


Without Augers. 
Upright. Angular. 


Improved No. 8...$4.25 No.1 $5.00 
improved } No.4... 3.75 No.2 38.38 
Improved No. &. 2.75 

Je nnings’ oppeescone 2.50 3.00 
Millers’ Falls.. aia 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’ 8 Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Swan’s, No. 600.. 5.10 No. 200 6.45 

Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pal. 
ley Bloc 
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» EK. High Whe 0&10R5% — Acme Nippers....... © sceee 4 7" 
at ead sl and Gold Coin, iow list...50&5% "Paper Bernard yee 7” ; 


N aiis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899.85 10 ie leten 


Hungarian, Finishing, holster- 
ers’, @c. See Tac 
Horse 


Nos.6 7 9 10 
A. C. osecces Sobe 23¢ ote 21¢ 2le....40&5¢ 
2%¢ BA 2A B44 28e. ‘B0&10¢ 
Capewell 19 ‘19¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ 16¢....10&5% 
é 25¢ 22¢ Vi¢ 21é....... 40% 


Cham iingee 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢.. 
- ° ° 05825 
Clinto s....19¢ 17¢ 16¢ 152 14¢.. 
SOK10R5¢ 
MaudS.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 2le 2le....... 50% 
Neponset.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢....... 40% 
Putnam ..28¢ 21¢ 20¢ 194 18¢..... 83144 
Vulcan ...23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢. as 
American, Nos. tol@ @ B....... Y@Ro¢ 
Picture 
1% 22% 3 3% in. 
Brass Head. .5 .60 .70 .95 1.00 gro. 


Por. Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nut Crackers— 

See Crackers, Nut. 
Nuts— 
List Feb. 1, '99. 


Cold Punched or 
Mfrs. or U. S. Standard. list. 
Hexagon, plain.......-++ 5.8 @5 = 
Square, plain, .....+++++-56.40@ 
Square, C. T. & & ase — "6 6O@5. 700 
exagon, C. T. & R. .....6.49@6.50c 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. S. or Nar. Gauge Stan'd. 
uare Blank or Tapped.5.80@5 #0c 
exagon Blank or Tap'd6.60@6.00c 


> Poe 


Best or Government......0+...40. 644c 
Navy..... euesneuens és 
U. S, Navy....-- 

Plumbers’ 3 un Navy. » 





wseees 28940 


In carload lots 4c b. of f.0.d. ‘New 

York. 

Oil, Axle— 

Snow Flake : ¥ 
1 pt, cans, per doz..... sseseee $3.00] = 
1 qt. cans, per doz ...... coves $4.80 > 2 
1 gal. cana, per «'0Z......4. «e++-815 00) 
5 gal. cans, per doz...,........$66.00) 3 


Oil Tanks—Sce Tanks, Oi. 
Oilers— 


Brass and Gonper re oe 0 40&10Q50% 
Tin or Steel .. eesceses OOLIO@ESS 
| eee oorserese.« COLIO@ESS 


moo Hammers’ Improved, No. 1 
3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 @ doz. 20g 
uti leable, Bemis rs’ Old Pattern, 
SORT TNE, pacapitns-+avepocecoived 50&10% 
Wilmot 3 ‘Hobbs Mfg. Ces 
Spring Bottom Cans... oe 
Rallroad Ollers ete,..... oe eeee se COQWOE 


Oponers— 
Cc 




















EE LAH 0% 
oepaponpeccons “ook B z | French.....csceseeees doz 85c 
Moore ‘sHand Hoist, with Lock Brake. oon hata. doz. 25@37¢ 
ice Cutting— 15x | Sprague, lron Hdle..per a. 35@l0e 
Chandler’s......-++ ececevececesseccecs * | Sardine Scissors. doz. $1.75@$3.0) 
b -) -raeeeel ‘a ber dez. zo. 78 
Wayne American, i . -$1.75@$2.00 
+ # doz. $28.00 a F per dos. Onis ’ 
Western Star, No. 2, ® Swe > : 
UI ccctas Tonite aneslh tide 28.00} £54 ¢ 
Westeri Star, No. 3, ¥ 90 09| a “9 ° 
GOB. .ccccccccce cveceses x Of 
gt. Louis, No. 41, W doz: 60.00) S$" | River Platersecsscsssssssecber doe? $400 
Mailets— 
aery.. baniebiine +0 ooo ee | P - 
ignumuite scececceteses OBS ackin 
Jinners’, Hickory and ectear , 
GOZ.cecce-secesece sr ereeeeeeee @55c Standard, fair quality,. -- 70810Q75% 
Mats— a Inferior quality ........ « » 75 10@50% 
A 1(w Ge) 10 Extra. pages jetnesenee OLS @b0L 104.5% 
Elastic Steel (W.G. CO.)....eeceee+++-10% | enking Standard, ® B 80¢.. --25@25254 
Mattocks Miscellaneous— 
See Picks and Mattocks. American Packing 
Meat Cutters— Cotton Packing.....++.. 
See Cutters, Meat. Italian Packing........ 
; = Muk PUES. .00.906400 0000000 
Milk Cans—*ee Cans, : Russia Packing.... cesescees 
Milis— Cottee— Pails— 
Euterprise Mfg. Co........ 25@305 | 
Naticnal, dat an OA oes 30% a lng 
Parker’s Columbia an ‘ 8. uges.. No 1 $6.50 
Parker's Box and Side Bast tte “No. a, 88.70 7# don 
AEE, (UD MEU. so sicconenassescnnoncen Galvanized— 
Mincing Knives— . Namie “i 
nee Knives, Mincin MCh. ...e0. 10 pt I pi 
. Water, Begwier .. 18.00 21.00 24.00 
Molasses Cates— Water, Heavy.... 22.00 25.00 $800 
see Gates, Molasses. Fire, I Rd. wens m. $1.00 $3.00 $5.00 
Money Drawers— cosccccccee-© 27.00 $9.00 81.00 
~ee Di awers, Money. Pans— 
Mowers, Laivn— Dripping— 
iNet prices are generally quoted, Standard List......... +++ C5PL10Q65% 
Cheap.reveceeeee —_ 1.80@2.10 Fry— 
Geog. cooceses 81zes, $2. 50@z2.765 | 
ioe Us" 16-inch he “Sceheet a a 8 
High Grade 4.25 4.50 4,7! ~. doz. $0. i. 15 85 .96 


5.00 
Pennsylvania and Continental.toa 10854 
Quaker Clty. @ereeeces ceccee 70&5s | 
Great American... coceees T0RDS 
Pv iladelphia : 
ges Ss os ceece T0R5¢ 


Stvie A, all Steel. ......e0- -60&105 
Style E, Low W Mi comtacousal 608105 | 


eeeese 


118 
Roasting andi Baking— 


Bezel S. 8. & Co., ¥ go. Nos, & i 
00; a $5.5 ; 80. 
simplex. 0 "g30 ‘Xo. 2¢é a3 io, 
i ts 00; 1 
$37.50; 160, $43.0 30, 


| Gage Self Setting .. 


Building Paper— 


Per rou 

Rosin Sized Sheathina: 500 aq. ft. | 

Light wt , 20 sq. ft. to 1b. $0 sel 
Medium uwt., 12 sq. ft. tulb 


0,60@0.65 

Heavy wt., samen a quality. — + 05 
Medium ater 

Sheathing” atid oe met. 25 


Deafening Feit “9. 6 and Rae 
to lb., ton.. . wre 00 | 

York Haven Waterproof "Sheathing. 
$1.35@1.75 | 


Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton........$28 00 | 
2 ply, roll 100 sq. ft.... ven cares SOQSSC | 
$ ply,roll 100 aq. ft......0.+ « o0075@B0C 
Sand and Emery— | 
List Dec. 23, 1399. .50&10@50k10L105 | 


Parers— 
Apple— 
sae: — easheneen@usseen # doz. .50 | 
TTT chnnieh Gunes abdeutl doz. $5.00 
BOMANZA. ....ccccecesecesecess-0ach $5.00 
Dandy.. cosccesecss-@ach $7.50 
Kureka, 1808......ccccosess..s each $16.00 
Family Bay State...... eveee ¥ OZ. $12.00 | 
Rudson’« Little Star.. oz, $4.09 


-# 
Hudson’s Rocking Tabie.. .B doz $5.50 
Improved Bay State # doz. $27.00: 4 00 


New itstening.. baat eeoaenenn 8 doz 

Reading 72.. senee -® doz. $4.00 

Reading 78.. ile doz. $7.00 

Turn Table "08... cccoce..-.8 Oz, $5.50 

White Mountain........... # doz. $4.00 
anane— 

I... cub cenemsaneeall # doz. $5.50 
White Mountain.. ..# doz. $4.50 | 
Paris anne per Ib. 
In Arsenic, kegs or casks,.....++- - bec 


In kegs, 100 to 175 lba.. 
In kits, 14. 28, 56 lbs..... 
In paper boxes, 2 to 5 Ibs. — 
In paper boxes, 1 lb.. 
In paper boxes, Se eae enbietiin 
In paper boxes, 4 Ib.......0000+ “T6ige 
Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 28, 1899...0..6+++-75Q@75L10% 
Pinking Irons— 


See Irons, Pinking. 






Pins— 
Escutcheon— 
(RR een vee CORWS 
Fron, list Nov. 11, °86......0+0 608 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soll-— 
Factory Shipments—Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 vr ese oonle 658104 
Extra Heavy, # + 70410@75% 
PE tninbndis ninkou *. 75: 104&5@ 30% 
Nore.—Freight allowed on Carload lots, 


Pipe, Merchant, Boiler 
Tubes, &c.— 


Carloads to Consumers. 


Merchant Pipe. 
Galva- 
Black, nized 
¥% to % inch......0.+--61% 48% 
34 to 10inch ..........68%% 56% 
Boiler — a 
22 Feat aa. 
1to 14 inchand 2% in. LMS Lh4% 
1% to 244 inch......... 89%4% 
994 to 18 énch.. vorveeesdi® 529% 
1to1i inch and #34 in. LIKS Lh | 
1% to#4inch........ h5b% 89% | 
234 to 18 inch.......-. 57% 62444 
Casing, —_ Lengths. 8. & 8. 
900 BONER, cocecccvecsss coe cecee e sb8% 
34 tohLinch. eo uneneess <s<e 63% 
44 to 12% inc neh 65% 
' OTE. ~The old lst ts still ‘used oy ‘some | 
jobbers, and net prices are often quoted. 
Pianes and Plane Irons— 
Wood Planes— 
Molding L0k2% 10% 
Ban iret quality... om 
£10@LEt 10S 
Bench. Second quality........ . 
10@50#1 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co) odtox 
‘80810@60810810% 


Iron Planes— 
Balley’s (Stanley R. & L. 200) ee 
&10@50x 10& 10 
Chaplin’s Iron mer... alae nein ciel 50&1 
Miscellaneous renee Dae ! R. & L. 
enti | 10&10% 
50£10&10% 





eee eenee 


Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
S0kS5Q@IOL“. 





ner 

Beck a; Bese benaee oocovccctocnescces ene oy 4 
Stanle Re, & i. Go... BOR TOO 

Oy, Wii ccenovearcnce 0a Se iou tox 


“Planters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse. ....-0+++.+0.8 doz. $9.00 


Plates-— 
voee|Siaee 


Pliers and. Nippers— 

Button Pliers........ - o70L10@75 

Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in, $1. + Ae 
$1.20: 6 in., $1. =) see 

Gas Pi 


Felloe.. see cepeceecesecccnlt. 
Belt Sealing Pi Pie Piates (S.'8& Co,), 


PE L WD copcennenasesees 

Paragon seen beseee 06 

ET HEIL, cca sianedseséuee 

Elm City ‘Fouss — 
Cro ok Hanger Co. 


eee ee eeee ee eeeee 





Heller’s Farrilers’ aipeers. Pincers 
Tools 50@508& ¢ 
poeriey Pozaliel, B doz. $1200... 308 ¢ 
S. & W. Cast Stee 30&10G4 
PB S aw. Tinners’ Cutting pA 
4 48 
| Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut 

ting Pliers. 

Utica Drop Forge & Too 
Pliers and Nippers. ail Siihe.. 


Plumbs and Nines 
Plumbs and Levels 
7OB10Q7 58 « 


| Davis Iron, Machinist Nos. 1 to 14 2 


| Davis Tron, ae Nos. 6t 49 
Disaton’ 


nm 


Pocket r Ec nscaus *"79k10810@75 
Stanley R. & Le. GO... «.0.------- 
FORIN@TORINR 1 . 
| Stanlev’s Duplex... eceemvenn commas = 
Woods’ Extension.. eee 


Poachers, Eeo— 


Buffalo Steam Egg peaches # doz., 
No. 1, $7.20; No. 2, $11.00 No. 8 
$11.00; No. 4, $14:50: OO Pe 


Points, Claziers’— 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers.. Ib. 84@ 9 o 


%4-lb. papers........---- 1D. 8%@ Io 
| i4-Ib. papers......00....10. 9 “3 oe 
of kes, Animal— 
. Mad'son Fawkeye.......8 doz. $3.25 


Ft Madison, Western.,.......® doz. $3.75 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... .25@2545% 
WUE Disc ccnsdstesesven’< eveccevccsceces 258 


ath Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Pw ports) No. 1 

$3.00 (1 qt), $9. 
poosoioe TN, Cibcnibinhoucsnss 8: 
U.S. Metal Polish sass, 8 . boxes, 


pt.), ® ner 


een eee eeeee 


doz. 50¢; ® gr. 
doz. oi 35; fs ] dos eM 
U.S. Li iquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 


par fester 4 lend Metal Polish, # doz 


$1 -75; rit 
Wynn's Witte ilk, opt. cans, #d0z.$1.50 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D om - 


# DB 106 
Black Eagle, Liquid, 4 pt. wea See 
oz. 75 
Black Jack Paste, % BD 3.8 gro. $9.00 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, teen cose 508 
Joseph Dixon’s, ® gr. $5.75............ 10% 
Dixon’s Plum ecccsccccscocecsee Mt BD S¢ 
Fireside........... aera ee! gr. $2.5 
Gem, @ BP. $4.50....cccccccccesseees--.. 10% 
OBE. weeses se eeeeeeee erence le gr. $3.50 
rT ¥ gr. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 4 oa “ enn —_ rn 
Wynn’ s Black Silk, 5 B wt ost 


Wynn’s Black Silk, 34 dos. 
Wynn’s Black Silk, 5 oz. aa 
Wynn’s Black Silk. pt. liq., 





| Poppers, Corn— 
Dyas ar Rene: 
18 at nate eeeeee ee GTO. $? 50 
1H dt.ccoccccccccee GtO. 9 10.00 
ae ccccccccccce OO BD 11.06 
ths Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, de. 


| Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 
| Pots— 


| Enameled foehisoh cccccescee OPI 
Tinned eee 
| Powder— 
In Canisters : 
Fi ib, ‘i 1b. coccccccccccccchht 
ne Sporting, COCh....0000078 
each, 





Ri %-b. eeeeneseecesanece 
Rue: SCs on0ese<sencanans 
* ° 54-1. kegs. 

. st Ot eeeeeeeeee 96 

| ‘Duck, 1954-4. begs. .2.77270 7 SE 3 
Duck, 26-lb kegs......... $5.00 
Ri , 64-1d. kegs. . oo G1.95 

+ $2.25 

Rifle, . kegs.... oa 


“tag a5 sy7 ee Gun saat x 
Keg (12% ® buik) -°°°""31 1.95 |< 
qaareer ad ba $5-75 : 


1 AY +3 bul eal 
py ate os $8 


remo 
Fruit and Jetty 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. - 206251 


eteree 


Pruning Hooks. and 
Sheare—Seo Shears, 





eureka 5 B, doz.. $14.60: $ wee 
No. 1; @ doz. $18; No. euia 





ae 1?-in 
$1. 75 $2.00 #2 275 $3.75 


' Scranton, No. 3, ® doz.. 


Miller's Ah ee 3, “per doz. ica 40s 
do: 19810 
Pelican A eh rs Wie" wae 1% 








— 
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‘ Pulleys— Hog Rin 
gs and Ringers— |{C. E Je i : 
‘ay Fork, Swivel or Solid Bye oan Hal's Rings....gro. boxes, $4.50Q)'.75 Sen Hennes: Nos. 175,180, Atkin's Seeerton tas 
doz. I's Ringers Gray I dos. 55@50c | Beek Re a Te VS % Sette by 
Fork. 8 . ‘ % y Iron.doz, rt rtd gcncesce-ceee 40% | Bemis & C 0% 
ay Fork. Stowell’ m Antl- Friction. Sin. Hill's Ringers, Mal. Iron, per, ‘ies me Saws, Nos. 175, 186,380, com- oa Bemis : oon a, 3 Cross ¢ Cut 3808 
" Be, hey wy ~ Sanne ton 75 $00 rie e ite ete eoveeee40F | Bemis & Call Spri er.. 
spanned Clothes Line "60. a HoRLO: | Blair’s Rings......per $5. 75 Ba Grima : neck oo ee: doe | iaston’s Star and a "304 
spanned SCreW.....4..e0e002 7081 0810% Blair’ 8 Ringers....per per dor. $0 1.09 tar Hack Saws and Blades......7-7iski0s eee Non atb Call Co.'s new Bakaos 
apanned Side. ....... +00: 70&10&10% | Brown's Rings....per gro. #6.00@5.25 Neeeenee er fae ae gen Ob 20 amas aseesanees 40&20% 
towell’sCelling or End,Anti-Friction 60% | Bru , Scroll— Nos. 3 and 4, Cros : 
cowell’sDumb Walter, AutFriction «. Rega Ringe Sionay 10 | Barnes No.7) $15. ssisiggrevveeseeen 388 | No tial geo  hamedenbenee 
1 Renta Baste tteeeeeee eee ! es. sesereeseeces DU. scccccccccce ove ’ 
: stowell’s Electric Light. .....00+-++s+:. oe | PaPld Ringers............0+- + fos. doz. $3.80 barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll — r No. 11, $16.00.....,...0005 no 1 0aa0e 
: a i pulleys ae ‘édaioz| Rivets and Burrs— with borin arecln ment, 620." #180 sinior Pate, W oi 8c nO 
as ulle ttachment, $20....... 20% teeres 
en WORN cnt 161m. oe. wih nee Spunk conpess Wa istioe| “Sharpeners Knife= 
. eenen Sense, 134 in... > ® doz., 18¢: Tinners’ 70210@754 $ ae ©, B4.00. . 00. c00e0eL S108 Gateoge Wheel & Mfg. CO. cocccoces meee 1 
?ox-All- oe Nos. 8 and 7, MAI ore shaman eer... 0B10@ 154 See Ray oe ay Tanite Mills ® gross, $14. 46.2) S5a33%48 
08. 25¢ ivet Sets—Seo Sets 
NO. ssesesmacisoe # doz. 20¢ : Scales— Sharpene e~- ; 
Extra A Plated Finish. @ doz. 20¢] Roasting and Baking | Fomily. Turnbull's & Eureka Gkste cupeene dos. $2.00 
ore for Anti-Friction Ye Pans—See Pans, Roasting and Hatch ‘Counter: ae apenas Sh : 
USHING..... 206 .sececevees ¢ Nats -3° _— 
yrand Rapids All Steel Noiseless ws . 40% Baking. Fiatform. 4 ob. by V4 0%... dow. $5.75 Tron.. eae Spoke 
‘tea 1 Rapids All § - 19g In 8 do. 23e ellene~ Two Platforms, 8 lb, by % 02..... 70M sereereeereee 8 = 4 1.28 
ST «seugessees in tl ae St doz. $16.00} painese fats: 1.75 Q@2.26 
~ gacleatete iim ae 9: Bin. 16¢ arn Door, Sargent’ list. sen SOALOEL OE —— Toreiore. Plain. . ..$1.75Q@?.00 paler Sialey is. gi Ooh eet oa 
. : ene 4 a ceeeecree 
. Packie Blocks See Blocks. craiceembiaadl 7" longs | Gran Platform. Striped. 3185021) Shears— i 
Dal 60@604105 | Stoweli’s Barn Book ssccccsng sgecs- B92 | Omatillon’s Grocere trip Salen ..""-508 | Best --g1¢.00 1800 Sotho { 
a. a istern..... eecccccces vecese ( ‘ rowell’ ers’ 
Pitcher Spout.......... L5QUL108) pp . sag e Siay:--# dos. $1.25 | Peloure Scales—Household, counter. aa oo 6B see gre. / 
Pump Leathers, all sizes. sea 0. $6.00 M ove apertionery, Postal, lee, BO. cece 508 Chea eonese $13. 00 7) 00 17.00 gro. | 
Barnes Dbl Acting (low list 55 anila, 7-16 in. and aa Th “7 tandand” Portables ...........-45% | ge, aes $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail.. "ssqsni0: sm . 1NU@104e | TheStancard™ BR. Rand Wagon... 50% aight Trimmers, d.: 
" Flint & Walling's Pitcher Spout.....75&5; | Manica... ...... 8¢-inch. lb. 10%@11 c| Scravers— Best quality, —_ st ateees SA ge oe ; 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. d. Co......20% | Manila, .4 and 5-16 in. Ib. iDa@1 4c B Nickel,....60@60# 10% a 
eee Posen tow te ROE | Manila, Torred Rope, 15 ox, 1 Handle ........ doz $2.2502.78| Fair qual. Jap.... 80@3085% 
e Contractors Rubber Diapliragia Non- thread 4 1 Box. 2 Handle.. doz. $3.75@4.00 Nickel......... ; 
chokable. B. & L. Block CO......+++s 20% | wanila Hay Rope Med Wh | 10%4@10'4e | Ship, No. 1, doz. $3.50; No 2 Tailors’ Sh sooss sees TQ T6LI04 i 
fe Punches— , anila Hay Rope Med'*m.1b 104 @10! : ~~ $2.25@2.40 | Acme Cast hears. +2000 veeeeMOQ@lO@ 0g 3 
P Revolving US tubes)... .doz. $3.75@'.00 — 7-16 in. and larger.lb. 7\4@ ? Adjustable Box Scraper (8. R. & ie 0.)' | Heinisch’s Tailors’ Sheare... dogdoa se 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good..doz. 65@70c | Sisal” — %-inch. 1b.754@ 8 Se eee ed 30@10¢ | Wilkinson’s Hedge.......... wie Soe 
" Spring. good g quality.......$1.65@1 76 Sisal... -s4 an 6-16 in. lb, 84@ 8i4e ‘Screens, Window and | Wilkinson’s Sheep. ...-......1900 list, 508 
74 Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% y Rope, 2 to an Frames— Tinners’ Sni 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check 55% y lb. 74@ 7% | Bonanza Window Scree 60@60 Fi pe a 
Bemis & Call Co,’s Spring... Fiyer Pattern W adow Sere en.6 Seo Ree yt ap Handles, Steel Blades..20@10% . 
is Miagara Salt Banshes beseensas soseeeees DE Pe Pt ae heicaseud b.6%@7 ¢ MaineW indow Screen Frames Be ones | aH able Handles, Laid with Steel. ; 
ee sreneecesence t n Rope erfection Window Screens.... i 
steel Serew, Bi P. ie & W. Oe. ada _ owe agro and larger..lb... @l4 ¢ Phillips’ W rindow Screen Prainiag cs 5% | Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin.. } 
. pecsesee. Med'm, 4-in. and large £1085 
, Tinners’ Solid, P.. 8. & ¥ W.Co. # ion. - TOT... @11%e | Porter's Extension Window Seoreens., . ptt" eyoeeneeaneomenctorsiveltacs 
os alipaapesealania "55% | _Com., 4-in. and larger. Ib. -@ 9 ¢| Wabash Spring Adj. Screen. 508 °08 | Niagara Snips.............ccceeees mooie q 
Jute Rope, No. 1. % aot s D SN espe 50% P , os sccccccessece 4 
) ii- +B D ead & a crew Drivers— runing Shears and Tools= 
a arn oor, eens UP scecceecsaesctese b...@ 644ec See Drivers, Screw. Cc , s i 
Barn Door, Light.. In. , 5% Jute Rope, No. 3; "ij in ene . or we Prenieg Shears........ «, S84 
| 100 feet..... caus 00 $2.50 esto and up..... AS oe: -@é6e Bench and Hand— mone yo ew et Prunin “Hook 
4 B. D., for N. E. fend — Large. Wire oe Bench. Iron. .doz. 1 in., $3.00@3.25; Disston’s Pruning Hook, “tion Sie 00 t 
lg, $3.50@3.75: Yy $4.00 253: 
- 100 feet.....00+-$2 3.20 | Galvanized .....0....0++++.25P10E2S Benak eat te » * ps John T; Henry Mfg. Compane225&108 
Sliding Door, pL ie Wr r 4 arom Plain.....+++.. eeeseece seve SOBIOEZS | Hand, Wood.....0.-+++ sob 10@ 0K Seengetinone ” STAGE. ...- POE i 
3luding Door, Ropes, Hammock - Hand, R. Blise Mfe CO. ...cc.e.. seen! Grape aha “IIT Bow toe z 
0 si ing Doo Wr a ae ies Covers Mts, Oo. vessaceeeeeddeag | COach, Lag and Hand Rail— Treo Pruners... csscscesssecosenase 19% ; 
4 - “ad r, rought Ng Mag ew Works...... pin Mertge ..60% Lag, Common Point, list Oct. i, Magi ~ 4 -. e Frening Shears....-..° ieee ‘a 
nd od, ‘Soabis’ BOLSoa Bad eege 0] RUN i ras 80 ona | Fe Ss & We C0....- serene 0% 
of ron oes mse errremcenen kL Te ae | ah ta8 ae oni Pee Sheaves Sliding Door— \ 
| Cronk’s gail 104 108 1045 15@..-% | Sto 3 i 
Of Lanes’ 0. N. t.. # 100 ft,. 1 inch. 88 é § | Ivory . ‘Lock 108 10@10cE 10€810€10¢¢ 8 | Hand Rail, list Jan. 1,°81.60810@...% Pacent Holler tathela's. Sareent 5047250 
: Lane s *Siandatd. #10 ay Lufkin’ MEME... ccocecace 508 10% Jack Screws— s0ai enoeloe7e ' 
: wrenc HOG. . csccenese Lufkin’s Lumber ... «ssoce.sseee, ( 
H tick inney’ 8 a a: -..@ ft. S¢ Taatn’s Lambe cer ee —_ | allers ce Roller ........... SOR j0Stes | R Ree fist UTS aI ke cea 10&10@75% 
uv Ki OS TEE * . wécececcesesceat Dee ft Gite taatina ManCEs teed eee 
50 py hg rst Big rn ge Boxwood. 7581081 °975810810%108 F838 ¥ pencepeseonceeees -- 40856108108 Wrighisvilie, Hatfiela Pattern........80% , 
b0 _ ee PIBIN ..000n0 100. 3i6€ Ss Sc ae nae ,,, Machine— a ae Shutter— 
| N i a rons—See Irons, Sad. List Jan. 1, °98 eac ing ISb. ..eeeeeeeccoers --70&10 q 
0 et Prices, —— — Feel Sand and Emery Pa Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@10@60% R. & E. lists. ..000 onbdnebetnbimmenamin Uy 
0 Shank.....91.50 1.60 1.75 1.85. and Cloth— d Por | Fiat or Bound Heed, Bras. Sargent i sie 
Ra “ist: 1.30 1.95 2.10 See Paper and Cloth, Set and Cap— wave wee lls, E 
q f ells, hee 7 
50 Cast Steel... Sapespee s¢“abaes 70k5k2% Sash Cords—sSee Cord, Sash. Se. Aaa cenacsonenee IDG Brass Shells, Empty : ay 
a shige Ob 10@ T5h5 a ‘0 » COP. cccce 88 0O8ecccces first qua ity, all gaug ROB... n00- 00 
00 Lawn Rakes. Metal Head, nat z| Sash Locks~—See Locks, Sash. | Hex. Hd. Cap.......... eeveeeee65&10% | Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 tg 
Oe 20 teeth, $3.60 ; 24 teeth. $3 75. Sash Weights— Wood— Paper Shells, E O0aos ft 
. Fort Madison Red Head Lawn. ....83 25 See Weiyhts, Sash. List Jan. 1, 1900. acme, de: 1, ead if 
Fors Racueen ise tna Lawn.....88 00} Sausage Stuffers or Fill- — Bend, WOR. <.csscies: 904) &S 8 nokeless 10,1218 nn Ma 
K eth x5) |  e@rs—See Stuffers or Willers, | Round Head, irom....... 87468| 33 | plus Rival, New Cit Silos i 
ohler’s Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # dz. Sausage. de gt wed ena 4125 Clut i max, Primrose 
is Round Head, Brass.. 85a +2 —) o ub, Yellow Rival, 10, 12, 16 and ; 
Kohler’s Paragon, 24-tonth, m doz. <u. = Saw Frames— Flat Head, Bronze... or 808 3s oi 0g os ceneevegcesagcccososscses 
Kohler’s Steel Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. See Frames, Saw. Round Head, ee RS and 20 gauge (@ ($7.60 Methe 3 20m rn ; 
Konler’s Malleable Garden, 14-0232" | Saw Sets—See Seta, Saw. Drive Screws ............:. 9045 3° Climax: lab, League, Rival, 16 and 
2 d a apeavots sess ccccnnccnseel $2.50| Saw Tools—See Tools, Sain, a Sawe—see Saws, Scroll. | Defiance. Sie" Hea’ Now: Vide : 
rs pinouts SPS: pesonesng seuencconensss 75% aay a Gross Sey oS. phe Repeater, 10, 12, 16and » 
eller BPOS....:....... sos.---OOR10& De ala. occ acca... SOMBOR 10g | ee ene | Trapand Metal Lined, 10, 16: 16 os 
McCaffrey roils Co. Horse jig BotivI OG Atkins’ Band sseeee eeerees ee Natural 1 inish. per doz. $7. 50@7 75 Trap and sietal Lined, m= 13, hs ged 
: mses | Atkins’ Gross Guta soos". 04008 | Pol. Blade...... per dos. 98.003. 16 SURO. ssessensseerteners 834R1085% 
Se ew Nicholson Horse Rasp......70&10¢ | tins, Mulay, Mill and Drag.. ~-50810% Painted or Bronzed..per doz. $8.00 Shells, Loaded— 
ke ys Files. Amine, One-Man Saw Sevbedeb ccoui Seeee Weed and Bush. .per doz. $7.25@7.5u Loaded “with Black Powder..... f 
bo zors— a + se eshte s hes hobs { 
Fox Razors, No. 42,..® d Atkins’ Rand. Compass, &..... aa cythe Snaths— Send , . £4 
a Fox Razors, No 44,...# by sy +4 ge Disston’s Circular pm 4 ‘sad inserted * See Snaths, Scythe. ienasimaraniaie LOk108 10d: 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina,¥ doz SL BOCs. ccccesces seccccseseccocesncscese 504| Seeders— ok 10d 1 1ok5% 
$5 "#2400 3 | Disston Band 2 to i4 m. wide. 0% Ra is! Shoes, Horse, Mul 
$5 Sterling Razor Works........... sox | Digeton Band 4 to 134...... . asia: alsin— F Fo. b., Pitt ule, &c.— 
- Saxor Strops— Disston peony SS agit Sets— . meeps ee Iron. = ane 
- ps, Razor. Disston Mulay, Mill and Drag.;......50% Aw! and Tool— ye apna Rh -per keg $5.50 
5 Reeols— Fishing— Disston Framed Woodsaws.. Sigiterict Brad Awl and Tool S arenes sesceseeeeeeee Der keg 3.25 
00 Heudryx Aluminum, Semen Stiver, | Disston Woodsaw Blades....40@40&7 rad Awl and Tool Sets: Burden’s, all sizes, @ keg.. .83.60 
» Gol jt. Silver, Rubber, Populo | Disston Woo tsaw Rods, $35 | Wood Hdle.,10Awls dos, af? DOB. 25 it te 
and Safran. Single Arton. Sut | Te ee elas | secs art saat ron. up 
f : all sizes........ ( Be. 511258 anaes Drop, up to B, 25-lb, 
. Hendryx Single “ction Series Disston Hand Saws, No. Atken’s Sets, Awl 2.60 Pp, up bag... .$1.25@ 1.85 
a ard PN, 212P and PN ia, tone $, 1, 0, 00, Co mbinstion.., » 306 aT No. 20, yf doz. $1 10-00... ro sols ,-50&108105 Se Sone larger, per 6-1. bag. . 
; P aN, 202 PK and PRN i, P and Disston Compass Keyhole, ‘cneeeeny Fray’s Adj. Tool H dis.,.Nos. 1, $12; $1. 1.60 
N, 00304P and PN, 503 and 502N, | Disston Butcher Saws and Biases. $i8; 3 43:3, $0; 5.97. Bog | Buck 25-10. Dag. ..aeeneeees -$1.80@ 1.60 
| 802'and 802N, 02084N, Competitor.50% 85358714 | Millers falls Adj. Tool Adis,” Ni 08 | Chilled, 25 Wb. bag... $1.30B1.¢ 
‘ Heniryx Multiplying and uadru le C, B. Jennings & Co.'s : 4B | $12; No. 4, $12; No. 5 $18... ar Dust Shot, 25-10. bag...” 1.60 
=} Series, 3004N and PN, 4 LEN Back Saws.. 90 stanle sitxelsior , . 15&10% oeeee-$1.50@8.1! 
2004N 2004Pand PN,002004PN O94 | Butcher Saws. BES vs 50; No. 2 $4.00; No. Shovels and Spades— 
anc 082<N, 5009N and PN......40@10¢| Compass and Key Hole Saw "25% N95.5 es eh Be 308109308 Dart 3 : 
Shakespeare, Style. nse.ccso oee | Framed Wood Saws. ap PEE rcosons a pa alg 0% | No, 2, Polished, Sq.or Rd, Point, D 
Registers— Hand BOWE, .oaccerce a Rak ool Sets— or L Handle: 
; Poet Jer. s0ce10@60% | Peace Circular an ii oe enn nner en Os -088.00 -_ 
seen eee eeeeees ‘ecace ular ana ill.. amen e one 0 
White JOP.++0+6 Peace Cross Cuts. list Jainis06....°°""50s Nall— altel Grade 2d Grade 
Bronzed.......+. Pence Hand, Panel and Rip.. "B04 | STUATE...- +e -0re.0 --per gro. $2 50 Plain ack... $10 b $9 60 
Nickel Plated. .:. Richardson’s Circular and Milt’. -°""50¢ Round, Bik. and Poi. “Gesorted. Strap Back... : 9.90 9.00 
0 Electro Puted.. ies | Shae 3 omy Cpe Jan. 1, *99."50¢ gro. $1.80@2,60 Cieveland Pat’n » ™ 9.30 
{ son’s Han 
m wn lddigs, Crain or ¢ana— Shaonds’ Circular Saws........... .. Boe gana. fo eae 670. $25 QL. 75 ondrtin 4th on Je 
17 in. per doz. seoesseen south £5 S350 — Ground Gross Guc’ | Rue neothers. sn 950.50 | Plain Back.... $8.7 $8.10 
bs in per dos pamnnte 50 | gOS, os ce ais ies thseaes Cate dbeine Cannon s Diamond Cup P z ae. Hid. a8 rae. Backs... 8.10 7.50 
oe $2.50@$2.75 ts....40%10% | Snell's Corrucated, C leveland Pat 
“4 Rings and Ringers— Speeer Cans “Ml, Mulay aad Drag Susil’s Knurled. Cup Pt. Bb -senseore "eye Ail other rizes add ten” 
0s ull Rings eeeseccecs eecccecccccoce oe 5% RI CNPC OSH -40SS Black ded e Ze 
a t 30e doz. 
: : Hack Saws— Note.— re 
a Ste. ...80.80 0.90 04s dom Disston Concave Blades..........e.+-+-20% Deguiar tes Saw -«+70@ 1010258 | ciation prices to smal retaiiore hut sve 
if ODPCT...e000 1.10 1.30 1.60 doz, Disston See dee reened> . cokonoli Aiken’s Genuine.......# doz. $5.50@86.00 | tomes A Ry gy a 00, and 
weeercoore Aiken’sImitation ..# doz. $3.00@3.10 ! erally sold by obbers at $6. nal. — gen 








90 















Solid Boz. 


THE IRON AGE March 7, 1901 
ngs— Good Grade.........d0%. $3.00@3.59 | Chester * } 

Shovels and Tong Tinned Iron.......++..d08. $0.76@1.25 Eddy’s Steel, wes “ne tb ges A mp 4 Sella. . 
Brase Head. ...+.+--»-- OSE QOOSIOS Iron, Porcelain Lined dos. $2 £5 | Eddy’s Metailic.. cae od ‘ 10@10 i 
Tron HOad.....4+ 0+» ve» sG0LEQO0E IF | Feo nings’ Star.........¥ 40s. $1.85@1.00 nme it 00. “Steel and Aetallte, Mason Line, Linen, (1, Bole ts 

Sieves and Sifters— E10g.......+-00+ sovececoecococs 00 | Lutkin's Steel sisabaseecurcsgil sige ae wb Bal 
Hunter's Imitation.gro. $10.00@10.60 Staples— Lufkin’s Metallic...........-<...8 % soveccccvcccccccceccceccooosescel® 
Buffalo Metallie Blued. 8. S. & Co.. # gr: Barbed Blind. ......«+2+...l0. 7@7Mhe teeny 

14@16 6&18 Electricians’, Association list....... Tin Case 80@ 3804108 V 

$12.90 18.80 dip00 808104108 10% Pe eee eeeeeeerseee ** ises— 

lipse +B er OtO00 Fence Staples, same as Barbed | Tles, Bale—Steel. 

a 





Sleves, Tin ae 
Per dozen. 
soe oe 16 18 2 
fui ‘size. . -$095 98 1.00 1.10 
Plated, full size . ” 05 1.08 1.10 1.80 


Black. 


Black, scant.... .... $0.73 .80 88 


Sleves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, OZ. .00++ +80. po . 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz..... oo 
Mesh 2, Nested, doz ....... 110001.05 


Ciake~ ot Iron— 
Standard list......++.+.-.++ 60@60k 10% 
Nore.— There ta not entire uniformity 
tn Hats used by jobbers. 
ought Steel— 
omen Gard and Enameled. 0008s 


Columbus, Painted ...........0--see++* 
" - O yal anized. seencens 50% 

Uke. ute Co. Waamneled. a 50s 
Skelns, Wagon—- 

Cast Iron. amie aan n= TORIOQTES 

Malleable Tron. ...c0ee-+--40L10@50% 

Bboel ....cccces ove aoe ee ca a MO @WL108 
abn 

“D” Slates eeccces- +e O@WP104 
Unexcelied Noiseless Slates....... 


10£:10@ 508 108 108 108 10% 
Ra 2ove 08 oe @Lokss 


Double porntes. add $1 case, net, 
Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetabie— 
Bterling $ 2.00........-00--00e oo .0ses 


Snaps, Harness— 












Yan 
Yankee, RENNER. «000 0sevesenensevene SU 2% 
x diery Works: 
ee cocncccensonsnct 608105 
OrowDs...cccesssess oe eeccesseccecs 6u&10% 
Model. .......ccccceccscccescoccses 60&104 
Triumph.....--..++.+ erecvecvccece 60& 10% 
W. & E. T. Fitch Co.: 
Bristol ........ . 40&108 
Empire... ececcece er | 
GETINAN. . cc ceescccersceceereeeerseeeses 
Nationai... 90s evcesvescecse eese a 
Perfect...... cecccocccececeoecccones sss 
CUpper......cceeseeeverceeeessevene soiass 
on ag eccescccccoce corcccccececcoces re 
BOCUTILY . 00. -cccccsccccccosccceseseses 
VERGE, oceccesee ity speensoeneedl 60254 
> nun 
Bod Steel. cone scene: ---2s85@O58 10% 
Solid “éRRidisnOeLO 10% 
Sarge’ ms tent GE ccivnssinmnes 
nt’s Pa ésjeios 
Snaths— 
Boythe......---++secseeeeerere sb hSd 2g 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Soidering lrons— 
See Irons, Soldering. 
Spoke Trimmers— 
See Trimmers, Spoke. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Sliver Plated— 
Flat Ware.....-...60@10@60k 108 10g 


Miscellaneous— 
German Siilver.....60£10@50€10¢ 108 


Springs— 
Door— 
Gem (Ooll)...+« pnaiadd ee 
Star (Coll) .804 
Sear s Rod, $9 in... 7? ‘doz. $i. 10 on 25 
Victor (Coll)... ...-.eeeee--ssee & 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, ene 
Factory Shipments. 
Din and wider...Blk, Hf. Brt. Brt. 


Ke Wt 4c 2 
gies Bolster Spri 


's Seat Springs.. Hike Oke me ‘pair's85 


Sprinklers, Lawn- 


BMCOPPCiSS....00. soccccescessscsses 25430, 
Phil phi No. 1, @ doz. $12; sated 
$15; B, SRA. .corccccccccvcceees 


aicioeie 


Nickel plated.... | Idet Jan. &, 1900 
Bteel and Iron. 


eee e eee ee my i 7 
Besoweed Hdl, Square and ta ~ 
=— eee eae ST Fe 
a. Hdl, Try ‘Squares. and T-Bevels, 
LOL10@L0#- 10k 108 
sston'’s T and T-Beve!, 
meget bts Tm and Miter... ee 
Squeezers—- 
Lemon— 
Wood, Common, gro., $8.50. 0, $5.28 


Wood, Porcela No. i dy 
Line 
OGD . os eees worn $3.00@.76 





Wire. See Trade eport. 
Poultry Netting. Stap .per b.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.'s list.. S4BSife 


Stecis, Butchers 
Dick's. ° ° 

Foster Bros’.......... 
C.&A. a 


Steelyards.......... ~-.ciaagenaet 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ........ 222. ++ -MOQ@Wk108 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1........-.... -50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sizes......40% 
Green River. oe eeecccecccococcse 
{ightates Screw Piate. 

Little | Giant 








Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 
Stone—- 


Scythe Stones— 


Cppenge Wheat & Mfg. Co Ge 

em Corun +. om c 

gro., 12 inch, $ a, oe om 
Cleveland Stone 1 list wate "92.8345 
Pike Mfg. Co., list 95-"06............3356% 


Oll Stones, &c. 


Cutenge | Wheel & Mtg. Co 
Corundum Oil, Double Grit. evesreceee DOS 
rene Oe Axe Stones, Slips, es. one OSS 
6 M 
Hindostan No. 1, @ D...8¢ 
gent oe aiset o "ie eevee ¢ 83%@ 
urke 
BOS I. tebe | 88368101 
m1 (eae -$1.50 
Lily White Lae 60¢) 
Rosy Red Washita........ enonnnednee 
Washita Stone, Extra............50¢ 
Washita Stone, No. 1.... coocnnee RS 





Washita Stone, No. 2 b) 
Lily White Slips.. > 
Rosy Red Slips..... 0¢ 4 
Washita Slips, Extra “Bog 


Washita Slips, No. 1.... ......... 70¢ 
Arkansas Stone,No. 1 $to5\“in.$3.34 
Arkansas Stone.No.1 Lnigrettn. 9.58 





India Oil Stones. . cevevencectsccewine 
Tanite Mills: 

Emery Oll, ® dos. 08.00........000008 

Stoners— 

Cherry— 

Enterprise, ...cccssecesececesccesees RO @QI0S 

ein, ot Bench— 
ee 
Morrill’s. 


=} doz., No. 1, $10. on No.3 
$11.00, ae 
Stops, Window— 
Ives’ Patent. 
Wilcox, Steel, ‘per “doz. $6.00: 


Stove Boards— 
See Boards, Stove. 


Stove Polish—See Polish, Stove. 
Straine Pump— 

Diamond Joe . u.p Strainers..per doz. %¢ 
Straps, Box— 

Cary’s Universal, case lots........20&10¢ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55 
ee 


Strops, Razor— 
Smith & Hemenway voO........ cccccoee’ 7% 
Stuffers, Sausage— 


Miles’ Cealiens, 2 doz. $20.. te pte 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ B25R7446 
a i lees Specialty Mfg. tee ry o-. 


eee ewereesee Pet Peer err 


, ae Brads, &c.— 
List Jan. 15, '99. 


seeeee B5R5S 
soeseeeDO% 


1.75 





Carpet Tacks, American...90@ I 
American Cut Tacks,..... HWLSIO@. .% 
Swedes Iron Tacks........ I@h0@..% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks, ..... ese 
908: a 
Gimp Tacks, ....0+s00.c000eW «0% 
L008 TaekOse 1252000000 ss oof 
mre ag - 
Looking Glass Tacks ...... oof 


lass Tacks 
Bil y= Ate, and Railroad i Tock 


Hungarian Nails......... arr, Se 
Common and Patent Brads 10@s0@ 5 
— and kay Nails... ge ee 


ce 


above prices 
night Be nda extra 5¢ Porte 
Star a an extra W25 
‘Standar ° 
See + lili 


Double Point oe ae py et! tens 


Steel Wire Brads, R. oti esos 
PA BE Socnsecdencssesene 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, — 

Geeraid. & 3 & Oe & Co.. . .30-gal. 


0-gal., +00 
= 4,8. & & Oo... 20-gal. oversees 83.50 
ueeu City 8. S. & Co., 60-gai.......84.26 


Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin.,....40@10@508 
t Leather 


Patent 
LOLSE 





Standard Wire. .......+++--60@1085% 
Ties, ei 


Cleveland Wire Spring 
Galv. St°el 5.32 : ¢ 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8 
Galv. Sveel 5-82 x31 
Galv. Steel 5 32 x 154 1n. # 1000. 


Tinners” Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


oe. . 
a. € 1000. 110.00 


14.06 








Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Upset- 
Tobacco Cutters— 
See Outters, Tobacco. 
Tools— 
Coopers’— 
L SL. J. White ...ccccccce eve cee 2025% 
aw— 
| ee | For Mast. -sereeceececenroooregss 
—~ Crescent jsiscveos nooo v3 tiie 
ER AROC ne oe aacsstco. ance 
Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps— Game— 
Oneida Pattern..... EG NEN ON 
et nay eee senesenscecseeses Me ett 
Hawley & Norto: bade asase 0s 
Vicvor {Onel\ta Pattern) octnal 75@75 104% 
ake Pattern).. +t hair 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes.... 
84@9e 
ouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. $0.85@1.00 
American Pattern French 
Rat and Mouse Traps— 
No. 1 Detrets ny od Pattern, # doz. 


ne 
No. 2, Detrolt i. Pattern, # doz. 
$°.25; in & gro. lots, ® doz.. ee 
Detrott ayy A Pattern Mouse, ¥ doz. 
gro. lots, @ doz..... $1.75 
eunand ni Foose Traps... per doz. 60¢ 
Diamond Joe Kat Traps..... ‘per doz. $1.00 
Marty French Rat ra Mouse Traps 
(Conninet: 
No. J, Rat, Each $1.12 ;-* doz. $12.00 
No. 3, Rat, # doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
25 doz. 


$5. 
No. 84, Rat.® doz. $4.75; case of 72 
4.25 doz 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 72 
2.75 doz, 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75;..case ot ts 


Sehuylers Rat Killer, No. 1, ® gr. $30.00; 
2. # gr. $8u.00; Mouse, No. 8, 
$18.00..." sasechnnescopetnntebendaes --50% 


y 
Balloon, Globe or Acmé.... ...++. 
doz. $1.15@1.25 ; gro. $11.00@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon .. 
oz. $1.25@1.40 : gro. $13. 50@ 15. 00 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Bonney’s Nos. 1 and 2......scecce0e0..40% 
Trowels— 
Diseton Brick and Point!ng..... .....30% 
Disstoa Plasteriog eeccocovccgeccosesesee 
Disston * “Standard Brand” ani bea” - 
den Trowels.. 
Never-Break Steel Garden Troweis.- 


Peace’s Flestering 


Rose Brick and Vlaatering seep &5t 
Woodrough&MeParlin, Pi’st’ring.25&10% 


Trucks,Warehouse, &c.— 
RB, & L, Book Oo.°s lat... .cerseoc-ces 40% 
Daisy Stove frucks, Improved pat 


tern 
# doz. $21.00 
Model Stove Trucks........# duz. $18.50 
Tubs Wash—_ 
one, . eo 
Galvanized, per doz. $5.00 550 6.00 
Galvanized Ces car he S. & Co,): = 
No. 
Per doz $5 25 6.00 6.75 6.569 7 25 8.00 
Twine— 


Small lots f. 
re nl. oston. to lb. per lb. 7 
Standard, 506 ft. to lb.. per Wig 
Manila, 600 ft. to lb......per lb. 9@ 
Pure Manila, 650 ft.to lb. per lb, woes 


de 
0. b, en York, Phila- 


For carloads deduct \4c per ib, 
Sesekanseue~ ~ 

No. 9 Mand %-lb. Balls..22c 6c 

No. 12, —_ mods — oo. = fle 

No. 13, 

Wo Uh 19 Ona eae Ballet 4c 18iee 

No. 36, 4 and . Balls... 


Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb. Balls. 
c 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lb, to 


z 
Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balis *. b. 
American 8-Ply Hemp, 4 and 10se@.. 


B 
American 8 Ply Hemp, “jb. Bale” 


India re Hemp. 4 and Ka. 
Balls (Spring Twvine)..... ....... 
India 38-Ply ioe, 1-lb. Balis,.... = 








coeccccceccccccooenccos sole 






Bonney’s Saw Vises ..........++-.-40@10% 
Parallel— 
“sim —— 77) 405 
mpson’s oeccee coveees 
tandard 40% 
Fisher & Norris Doubie Screw...- wba lon 
Machinists’........0.00e---«- coee-+-- 408 
Kevatone,.-s.sssswsensseesseee ooces 2 FOS 
Lewis TOO! CO...... ccccscseee sees e2@30% 
Massey's Perfect... scccccccsscsseces LOLS 
Massey's: 
Clincher. - BO@405 
Woogwarkers Quick Adj... . 40% 
SET Thvcssncaceienenivenad --15@20% 
, eeeageaeees 9 -eneshevnns 
BRMEEOE WO PEED, cocmscccccctoceces low list rt 
Parker’s: 
Victor...» Trriittitt Stitt tiie 
IATS...0sereeeees eeeces cocces 
Vulcan’s........ 2 oe cececceccocees 
Combination PIDS. ccccccccoccece 
PE... oh cndnaneccm ececBoccccce 
Nam | venue oo 0 cee se ceccceeveccosoococes 
Simpson’s Adjustable 
Snedi Ws Bisacvcee 
NS OE ‘ 
Wey 00 6 OS 0s EER s Ci cccccemesocere 


Saw Filers— 


Bonney’s. No. 1, $18; No. 8, $16 .50&10 
ee s D3 Clamp ‘and Guide, # dos. 





Miscellaneous— 
3 & mnoter Combination Pipe 


TB. cocce eeeeeeereeee See eeeeeeeereeees eel 


Parker’s Combination Pipe: 


No. RRR 





W — Per M. 


. 3. Sabtbbee onde aceuedil 
7 ond Ne acesntalems 


” Fe eee eee eee eee Hees. 
. 


B.E 

B 

B.E. 7. oeese eee eeeterescesceses SUC 
P. E., 11 up 

P. 

P. 

P. ) 


~ 


FP eeee ee COP Pee ee 1.00 
and 10 . 


Peet ee eeteeeeee 


ty 


Wagon Jacks— 
See Jacka, Wagon. 


Ware, Hollow— 
Aluminum— 
8, -§ & Co. Reduced List..cces ooeee SOS 


Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove —~ sat Ware: 
Ground 


peepesepaecoesnenwesnor Tne 


Ui und. ianes camel 
White Enameled Ware ~~ 


See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 


Lovie Migeel Steel Ware,list July’99,3 
Granite Ware, list Jan.'l, "04, revised» 


an. 2, 95 
acnaee uality, Sante pee tool» 


Second Quality, G Taléevexia 
aoa Gens 0e@ O&i08i05 
Peppe red Ware high list eocceccoceed 
Mottled Ware, high ist. 7 
Break Enam 


5 ee ree teense 


Never eled....50&5@508105 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Inch...... 6 7 8 r) 
Lach 50c b5c 660 


Steel Hollow Ware. 
Arey Bectnn © Griddles oo. C5@652546 


Sab cnchasinteesceonsensnan chal 
Porcelained..... jboas@oda P 
Never Break Spiders and Griddiles.. 


Never Break 
Solid Stee) 
Solid Steel 
Solid 





iders & & Griddice 
ttles........ —n 


Ware, Enameled covesee B08 
Wash boards— 
Solid Zine: ® dos 


Crescent, fam! 
fod oe, aU eee reme.00.00 





gsice Ee 


SOC Ee @. Oeeeeereeee. 


Double Zinc Surface: 
Saginaw Globe, fam{; size, station- 
ary protector............... eocecd 
Wilson, family size, bant frame... 
Single Zinc Surface : 
Jaiad peesecter family size, open 
Saginaw lobe, protector, fami 


8.ze, Ventilated back......._. 
Wiison bent frame family ‘sise 


ventilated back.....,........ heer te 


- 


wi 
W 
In 


Ove 


QOWrnoOoO VVZ 


> 












ee eae 


noo 


aa aeeoaerarner CUS eee 


-" 
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v/ashers— 


Leather, Axle— 


Lew seeee oendaieenealeee 
nt 85h: 10@85 
1%4 Inch, 

lle 1% i18c 15c per 100 


Iron or Steel - 


o'v2 
: 


Size bolt.. 
Washers. 


. 6-16 8% 


%4 
* $5.60 4.70 $..0 Pt 3 3.00 


In ts less than one keg add Ye 
lb. 6-lb, boxes add Mc to list, -_ 


Cast Wasners— 


Over % inch, barrel lots. per Ib.,.... 
14@I1%e 


Washer Cutters— 


See Cutters, Washer. 


Washing Machines— 
See Machines, Washing. 


Water Coolers— 
See Coolers, Water. 





Weights, Sash— 


POP FOR i 0occccc.c.ses ++ - «,$20.00Q@22.50 
Western Foundries make price 
$1O0$2 lower. 


Well Buckets, Galvanized 
See Pails, Galvanized. 


Wheels Well— 


Bin, $1 65@175: 10-in., $2.00@2.10; 
I2-in., $2.6)@2.75: Unin., $s 2 Oinrhd | 
Wire and Wire Coods— 

Brt.and Ann, 610 9..... 


Brt, and Ann., 10 to 18. 
Brt. and Ann., 19 to 26 ‘ 57 
Brt.and Ann.. 27 to 36. T6108 
Cop'd and Galv., 6 to9.. 

Cov'd and Galv , 10to 13. 


















Cop'd and Galv., 19 to 26 
Cop'd and Galv.. 27 to 36 
Tinned, 6 to 14. «20 


Tinned, 15 to18 . 
Tinned, 19 to 26.. ° 
Tinned, 27 to $6.. oo--- 650108 
Annealed Wire on Spools... T5078 








x= 





Comper, _—r Feb, 96, °96......+-++.. ~ Brley's Pattorn: eee 
ast Steel Wire...........0-...+-.-606| Briggs Fattern...... 

Stubs’ Steel Wire....... 98.00 to’ 8, lon Combtnation Black ---v........- 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. Cylinder or Gas 


Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
Iron and Brass, list July 5 aoe 


5P10@..% 


Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting .30#20 = 


Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft. 
Light Hardware Grade: 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) sq. ft.. 


1%e 


2-8 Mesh, Galv. (8c. list) aq. ft... 

4 
Wire Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wire, Rove—See Rope, Wire. 
Wrenches— 





c Stevenson weccccccccecsccescecce 


Extra Heavy.........+ 
Merrick’s Pattern 
No. 8 Pipe, a 

Bindley Automatic. . 

Boardman’ eer 


SHOR ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


bese yt case lots. 
improves Pipe (W. i 
Solid Handles, P. 8. & 


Wrought Goods— 
mae, Hooks, &c., list o 17 


eeeeeeeereeersreee 


~ 


se Neck— 
WAL... ceseee -- LOPIO@Q7ERES di Work 01.6 
Case lots , «R108 | Qovert Saddlery Works, Frgmme cones 
Acme 08105 | Cetterscssecrrescsscecesensiccee 
ax 8 
I aah docdedennpesdecancss ita 208 ert Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Coes’ Genut 402108 254 


_ Coes’ ™ Mechanics! Recta “goaitomionsese 
ceeee+- 60810810 


Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighter# 
list né6 
































Wedees— Brass and Copper Wire on Spools.. Alligator........ in Cae 
| Finish 6025@60E10% Bemis & Caili’s: Zine— 
Oil FUNISN. .0e+eseeeserseee Td, S4c | Brass, ist Feb. 26, °96..... sosveneeee iB | Adjustable S......00---000--+e-+--BSROS | Sheet..cceerreveesses seas-+- BD Aho@te 
- a 
’ ) 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS.—Wholesale Prices, 
wate Lead, Zine, &c. Green, Chrome, pure. eoesseszeol® ee 
yt Foreigu white’ in Ol tase. ong ed a oa Dba p= 
Lead, American White. in on: _npgtisebheas J seed.... .. 
Lots of 500 ® or over... 6% Lots less than 500 Lard, Prime. ........seecses0e+. 65 
Lots less than 500 B........... .. g ts 600 B or gver... and kegs: ro 4-9 amd ‘at 
am ah be _ & oll, ‘ D tin - —_ less than 500 Gotten Oude ‘3 
l por “wee, tn in “sp Bt Tr4 eth Ocher, French Washed —— Sumer Yeliow, 


ils, add to keg price 
thad, White, in oll At, 
sorted tins, add to 
Lead 
Lead, American. Terms: 


Ibs, and over, 60 days, or 2% for cash tf 


price... ee 
White, Dry in fe poke ecgooes 5u@ 6 


aid in 15 days from date of invoice. 


Zinc, American, dry....... 
Red Seal, a 


Zinc, Antwer 
Zinc, V. M. 
Green 


Lots of less than 1 
Zinc, V. M. 
Red Seal : 


Lots of less than 1 to: 


A830; 
bbis., 4%. 


Ory Colors. 


P, 
Blue, Celestial 
Blue, Chinese.... 
Blue. Pruss 
Blue, Uitramari 


Gene. t my Poppy Oil, 
Lots of 1 ton and some. capdecees 


Brown, 8 ish ai 
Brown, Van dyke, Amer...... 





Brown, veney Ke, Foreign...... 


Carmine, No. 4 


see ecerreee 


Green, they ordinary...... 


FD 434 
Sr 


rench. in Poppy Ol, 


4 


1: 
yeast Sonens ones... eoovee 12 @12% 
1244@13%4 


” @11 
DiscountTs.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- 


counts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or 
rted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 50 





Orange M 
grange M 


Red I d 
Red, Turkey, English 
Red, Tuscan, English 7 @10 
Red, Venetian,Amer., ® 100m. 80@1.10 
Red’ Venetian, English. #D .. 1,8062.10 
— Italian, Burnt and 

ered 





phananccgdevennss # D 3Ke@ 9 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... 84@ 7 
Sienna, American, BE cv ovccses 1 2 
oe, oe American, Burnt ry 9 
fe ss 


1 
Talc, oR .-+.# 100 D $1. ety te 50 


‘alc, American...........0...- +s 90 @1.10 
Terra Alba, thet #1007 .95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English............. “95 @1.00 

American No. 1.. 3 @85 


Terra 

Terra Alba, American No. 2.. @50 
Umber, Turkey,Bnt.& Pow. RD ue 3 
Umber, Turkey, Raw & Powd. ¥46 ° 
Umber, Bnt. Amer.....0...s00- « 


Yellow, Chrome. .........0..0+++ ' 
| Vermilion, American Lead... — 25 
| Vermilion. ulcksilver, buik.. 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... @71 
Vermilion, —= ouaebee ‘80 @95 

| Vermilion. Ch . »$1.0081.20 


Colors in Oll. 





Black, Lampblack...... eovecee 19 @14 
Blue, Chinese..... cocccecccocces @40 
Blue, Prussian........ eececece 33 @36 
Blue, Ultramarine..... coseaegl aa @16 





















Wecesesccccesovccnsesscoes eee 










Miscellaneous. ostronrséed remencen Yeilow. 
Barytes, Fo # ton....$1 91.00 | Sperm. Or ae 

tes, Amer. pated... Pag txt? 920.00 Sperm, rm, Natural’ 

Genyeen, Ore de.. 9.00@ 10.00 Sperin eae ed bps 
lee wfee Nip SE | Soerm Resor 
alk, in eo cence ee te 

China Clay, English..#@ton 12.00@17.50 perm. cael a"Wintt seacnapeiel 
Cobalt, Oxide......9 100 » 5.208 2.50 | Whale, Natacal Winter...:: 
Whiting,Common.#100B 4 5 ale, Bleached Winter...... 
Whiting, Gilders........ eece rts 4 64 enhaden, de, Sound..... 
Whiting, extra Gil 68 = Light Strained 


Putty. 


In cans, 1 B to 5 


Spirits Siellenesttiies, 
In Southern DDIS.... ....esc000 +e 
In machine b 


bois eee OPtes ee eeee oe 


sit, 





Glue, 
Jam Gent..20.00 1 
SI ccaneree 
Medium White. oe is 
| alemepnnagene ccccccccccscoco he 
DEOMEOR. . cccccccecoccccccescessoce dD 
RAD Sr 16 
Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Olis. 

Linseed, City, raw.......8 gal. 65@68 








Olive, Itali 
Neatsfoot, p 
Palm, prime, Lagos 


Mineral Olis, 
Black, 90 gravity, 25080 ost 
Black. Ld Y gravity, iBeoia a 1 


armies =| 
908 gra t 


1 
198 
cececee 














lots 346 
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The oldest paper in the world devoted to the interests of the Hardware, Irom, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to those branches of industry, 


ONE INSERTION, 


ONE MONTH, (stimes 


UnrtTep STATES AND BRITISH AvsnscA. 
Regular Edition, Issued every THURSDAY morning, ° 5 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION: INCLUDING POSTAGE, 


Fi a - * * $5.00 a year 
Two Dollar Edition, large number First and THIRD THURSDAYs of every month, Bulletin sini each intervening Thursday, = * 
Dollar Edition, large number First THURSDAY of every month, Bulletin number each intervening Thursday, - - eo 
RATES OF ADVERTISING: ONE INCH. 
- #28 = = = $3.00 SIX MONTHS, = = = = = = 345.00 
= - - - - 11.25 ONE YEAR, - - ~_ = = - - 75.00 
e e = «© e 26.28 Rates for larger spaces quoted on application. 


THREE MONTHS, 


New York (Main Office), 


Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, - 


Chicago, - 
Cincinnati, . 
St. Louis, 


Boston, - 
Cieveland, - 


Remittances should be made by draft, prep ito ate ot mae 
Or: er on New York. Pe a ey gpm 


Newsdealers or 


ate 
News Company, New Work, U.S 


232-238 William Street, 


° Forrest Building, 117 119 South ‘Fourth Street, : is 


Hamilton Building, 335- 


Pickering Building, 5th 


337 Fifth Avenue, - - 


DAVID WILLIAMS CO., Pub’rs. 
THoMAS Hosson, 


Rosert A. W 
Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets, - ; H. H. Te 


Gero. W. Cops, clionae an 


and Main Streets, = - - a 


Chemical Building, 721 Olive Street, - ° - 


Mason Building, 70 Kilby Street, - - - - . 
. The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - - ° ‘ 


AUSTRALIAN OFFICES: Melbourne, Hardware Chambers, 231 Elizabeth Street; Sydney, Palings Building. 


» postage stamps 


WILLIAMS Commesr, on banking house in the United States or Europe, 
of any countiy will be sesived,” 


Henry SMITH, Manager. 
C. F. WIELAND, 
WALTER C, Reet ites 


Ezra S, ADAMS, Manager 


ex by P. O. Money 


macy pe of the world may obiain The Iron Age few, DE oy = News Sees New York, U.S. A: The International 


London, England; or San Francisco N 


Entered at the Post Office, — as Second-class Matter. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 


MARCH 6, £908,. 





—— 





{RON AND STEEL~ 
Bar tron from Store— 


Iron: Duty, Reend. 0.6¢ # »; Square,0.8¢F DB | 
eit round and aguaee ove ® D 1.70@1.30¢ 





Se aaee ER. ove 


1to ty in. round and square.. “a 8 b 1.75@1.85¢ 
















to 4 in. x 3K tO LIM... ... ce eneeee 
me = 5-16 RRR erie D 1.90@2.00¢ 
and 11-16 da" and square. > Oe eB 
in. and larger...... 2.009 
Ao my L iA ie eenakosabe 2.00¢ 
tof in 5” ee cenpresitaetts annie ae 
to 2% in. z3" “16 ia = thicker.....0..0.0.. 2.00¢ 
1 fo ti tn td IM. ccccccccce cocccscccooerccccs $208 
~ os iene = escesasereyeneaneaeees ° 2 50¢ 
XM in....0 cocccecccseses . 2.55¢ 
TBE 8G... coccccccecsccccscesscescenceseses evvescee DBOE 
BEI Biiscccncscnndecvescesvossencenenences 45000 SOOOE 
= 5 ae ene deine wes 2.408 
} Remon. seccccsoces Srcevecscceccecocccocs ° Hts 
in,and larger..... 20s ccccccecccccessocce 
i iarger... cnapeneneseonn covececsccococcccs SokOF 
eis, 8 in. and larger asnogestiedin petnvednecs 2.15¢ 
ds—1%& to 6 x 8-16 to No. 8..... cccccsces cot BD Z.15¢6 
rden “EB as — press sawn coveee@ DBD S15 
n's * . Iron, base 
~y meade seenvens ese 006 oe SD 2.059 
BEF. .consesese "P on 
lorway Bars.. ° 
Bers Sbapes.. - AM @4A5E 


Merchant Stee! from Store— 


rtd 
mer Machinery.... ....- windalsiaiei 1.75 to 1.85¢ | 
Calk, Tire and — h Shoe..... nees -2.00@2.50¢ 
Cast Steel, base price in small lots.. 748 


it Cast Steel Machinery, base price “in 
emall lots 


iy asspesescesene . OO 
16 ne cocccccccs BO5S 
oO. 20¢ 


B..cecceescoecees 





Sheet and Bolt— 


| 



























































January 19, 1900. Net. 
Prices, in cents per pound. 
Sheet q@ x 60. 
4 | | lye 
:|3 jx P wi 
© #8) eS | 3) “9 ° 
g laldiei® § 84/8 5 [Salsa] < 
’ S/o 1S) TH slay Oe! 
195/S= |S SE Rie= | Rick g 
cEl3*|Syle"iBalcs(Belss| 2 
s\oelas|.e/*o/Z=/98/48] « 
53\2 2138 42 42) cli & 
Eo /a/a eile |e edie [Paes 
88/8 [2 s a 
z | 
Ins, Ins. Ins. | rs a 
3 72) sevens] 20 20% 20 14 |207%4 214 2254 |93%4la6l¢ 2054 
we || $ela084|aotd| ott aol aa lanai el 
aunnen 7 2014 20 
36 72 seeoe] 204 20420 20% |22 = ® % 
S| abo! Selaokd ao fl aotdlan Glas | 
36 esees| 390 20$ 20%) 243 ants! } 
rt) 72 | --0000| 20 | 20 4/2142 | 24% 27 
“ % = 20%! 21 23 “35 sais 
20 2044| 2044 |2444 28 
rt) — 120] 9054 |2144/2344|26 
~ onset 204 \ar |2 \a344 2644 | 31% 
2046 | 20 84 | 2: 
60 aa Hr ay — 26 a 
60 eevee! 22012054 2284 | 0434 98 
nm pea 2044 | 21 44/2344 | 2844) 
72 96) 20 aalg 254/94 
7 fesad | 2gg)ar'4'23'4 28! 
508 B20) --nee./ 274 2356 aig 
208 are] B00) 23%9 2414 
wider 144 6% 
108 cone waa 08) 
Bolt Copper, % iach diumeter and over, ® ®20% 
Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, d¢ eB 
over price of Sheet Copper ulred to cut them from. 
tty) Dy Capper 1 oz, ® pe Caeaes 
heavier, i¢ ® DB over = foregoing p 


Cold or we fined Rolled Coppe. lighter. thin ue oz. 8 
square foot, 2¢ # ® over the eitorceoing price 
All Polished ‘Copper, 20 tn. wids — under 16 aD 
advance over the price for Cold 





One Pass, C,R 
Soft Steel. 
. ¥ a. é. 15... 
. 3.25 
eet 


pyres ty 
alate 


°° 

















Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genutne Russia, according to assort- | 
SREEEE.. .. 0000000000505sb600n0soneds b00nebuesc‘nss Dm 10K) 
Patent Planished............. # D A, O34¢; B, 85¢¢, net. 
Galvanized. 
eatiny | 
Mos. 10 to 16.........ceeeees pocece pocececes . 
WG. 17 tO 21... cccececcecccecesces poccceses PR Db, 13¢ - 
Nos. 22 to 24....00-.000% .@ DB, 14¢/& 
Nos. 25 tO 26......0e0ceees ..@ B, 15¢ 
No. 27.....+ eecccccescoces ove .# DB, 16¢ 
WMO. BB. ..cccccccceccsccecs o. “ee 3 2, 4 ¥ 
g commenemeanampeneenigpeneenremetet Bo) 
86 in. 1¢ # D higher. 
Forelgn Stee! from Store— 
Best Cast ...cccccccccccsccccccesvccsecscsssesces #Di15 ¢ 
pusre Sas. peuueeseee: 18 @ 20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast........ -*D16 ¢ 
Seatsouble s Shear. #Di5 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality.. FBS ¢ 
German Steel, Best . -#D10 ¢ 
2d quality....... Db Oo¢ 
8d quality.........-- Dd 8 ¢ 
Gheet Cast Steel, Ist quality. -# D156 ¢ 
2d oy ----- eanecshenseaee Did ¢ 
8d quality....... fajasccecst csecsssecsssesss > 8 ’ 
sh of » enennebuseneseseeein oon 
¢ Must ~~ Annealed . ‘euanéoewall z ® 75 g 
“ “ “Titanic” .... ooo D119 G 
Hobson's Choice XX E xtra Best.. wn soso 85S ¢ 
Jeasop Self Hardening........... -+.sseeeeeees Dé ¢ 
Seamanse’ “ Nelson” Steel. --+-40 ¢ 
Gobson's “ Soho” Special Seif- ‘Hardening. ‘e B43 vi 
METALS— 
Tin- 
—Pi oe and Block. Free. Per ® 
Lm ge ne ne ey ¢ 
Straits in wcocceccce ecverreeccee:seecese 834@28 


"Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 


Calland Grade: 
IC, 14 x 30. oecee 





American Coke Plates— Bessemer— 





O, 14 x 20 ..........108 B..... poccnenesesd $1.£5@4.90 
ix.ié EK BO... .cccccccesees+-s penenerne ooene $5-0098,00 
xx 14x 80...... suocsbenensessccecssctes $7.20@7.25 
American Terne Piates~ 
IC, 20 x 28....+-- sdabespeonsseresotoese ed 50 
1x. BO KX BB. .ccccceccccccces-eereeerrcenssterereensens 211.25 


112 sheets... 





all Polishe1 Copper, over 20 In. wide. ae - D rad vance 

over the price for Cold Rolled Coppe: 

Planished Cepper- 
1é¢ ® ® more than Polished Copper. 

Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 
14 oz. to square foot and heavier, # DB ..... 
12 oz. and up to 14 ta some oot, # B 
10 oz. and up to 12 rs 
Lighter than 10 oz , ® B....... seeesees +0e DOGG 
Circles less than 8 sg Rasantes ® addition al. 
Circles over 19 in. diameter are not classed as Copp °r 


Bottoms, 
Copper Wire— 
Hard and Soft Drawn—B. & 3. Gauge 
Last March 2, 190). 










Nos...0000 to 8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base sae M4¢ @ ® adv. 
MOS. cove ee 14 15 
Loe se 18 144¢ ® D adv. 
NOS.....000 17 18 
2¢ 246 234¢ RD adv. 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 
Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 






































ordered. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Diameter. 
Stubs’ | B. & S. |, \, ul ie 
16 726] 54 \9-16 96) % i746) x | 2 13 
W.G. | W.G. ||5-26)76)7086/-Sio-26 76) %)76) x | 2M | 256 
eu 9 pa esoee.|33 9X 30} 29)28)27, a5 24 
12 to eovees| 37} 3S 133) 3t 30)99)28)27, as | 9g 
13 ax eeoves/37| 3S |33| 3 |3°/29)98)27, oS | a4 
14 12 4% |37| 35 |33, 3% Fo pd po be 24 
| 33 42 |38) 36 |33) $2 31) 30)30/28 25 
14 3 13) & isl 32) 31/30)@9 96 55 
7 15 “4 mR bon tb 
16 [61] 46 |42) 39 3 34/32) 31) 90) 27 
bad a7 (62) 47 (43) 4° 137 35|34)33|37| go | 29 
20 aB-19 64) 49 (44) 4% 139) 98 37/36)35/34) $2 | gt 
ar 90 66) st |46) 43 4s ae esse) 3 34 
oo ex j71| 56 48| 44 |42, 4 40/39 7 37 36 
%3 e =F 50| 49 144 43 42/41/40/39) 39 39 
24 23 |r| 66 <3) 48 \46 45 44)43)42/40) 40 | 41 
es 24 |86 7t |56) St |49) 47 46, 45|43| 43 “| 4 
| 








‘Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® ® additional 
iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
5 6inoch 


1141422 
* | he oh 36 of of 21 rst 21 21 af st ie 25 27 28¢RD 
Copper, Bronse or Gilding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Feb. 26 isd 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge standard. 


Per b. 
Plain Round Tube, fan. UP 60 2 ID. ..6...60e. oo ee G0. 

6 ccccccccces ae | 
= ‘ z Recs eee. cee “ai || 
Sig P BESS 
® * © BIS” ncorveccccoscccce 
: Sh ae ee ee 
. a Sa SU castesesecaa ll 

Smalier than }< inch.. evectovocess ecccccecece - Special 
8 inch and larger .........e0--seseeereee pbeceen seesee 

Over 3 inch to 3}¢ inch, inclusive .........6...+ee0. 45 
Over 354 IMCD ........c00g oo ensveeessseveressencscees 5 


0 
Bronze and Copper, advance ou Brass List, 3 cents. 
Discount from list een +000308 


seeereeeee eee +20 


Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown @ Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 




















*"112 2 ShECtS ...000-cccerssccee 183.50 
oe. 112 sheets..... ecseecececes 16.00 
Copper— 
DvTY and ingot and Old Cepper Tree 
Ae a Rw hy Zee #1 
ties srepiries 
Wake ccc cee ncesee ss ses tereteetesecevovcose 74@17 
Ansonia GrAde Casting....0+- seers coveveee LOMGI7 MG 


Common High Brass} in. | in. ; i. in.jin. jin 
Wider than 5 | | i [Tel 18 26) 93) 24 
and including 12 14 16 | 18] 20) 22) 24) 26 
To No.0 inclusive.|.22 |.23 |.25 |.27/.2 81) $3 36 
Nos. 21 ae 23 and2é 22 |-4 |.26 ‘28)- ‘$41.87 
Nos. 25 ween {28 [2456-27 [20-3 3) 33) 3588 
oe oF and 99 222.88 (25 "(:98 ((30/-89)-84).86).80 























































Qommnot Eige Brass -| in.} in.) in.) tn] in.| in. jin jin, 
and inoluding | 28 82 | 84 | 36 | 38 40| 
To No. 20, inclusive . 1/38 42 |.46 |.50 |.55 80 05) 
Nos. 21, 22,23 and A 40 |-48 |-47 |-51 1-58 |. 68 
Nos. 25 tae 41 |.44 |.48 ['52 1:57 ‘3 

Nos. 27 and 98 -77."777(42 [45 Lap (258 98 65 | 











Add “ee manatee Pic coche 
a onal for each number thi! 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List wry, 


Wire In Colls, 


204 
List February 26, 1896 




















. Gild’z 
Brown &Sharpe’s gauge | Com. w |bron 
the standard. pees. | brass. and 
ass. sone 
Ae et to He No. ia tantan 00.83 [00.37 $0.28 
No. 17 and No ee ‘32 
No. 19 and No. 20: Rega eR ie 29 | 33 
No. 21 x B30 84 
31 35 
32 36 
34 38 
B36 40 
39 43 
42 46 
46 51 
49 54 
-52 62 
55 67 
59 78 
.63 83 
.68 95 
-74 1.3 
.80 1,50 
1.04 1.7 
1.34 2.0 
2.00 3.2 
2.60 6.73 




















Discount, Brass Wire, 29; Copper Wire, Net. 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # B advance. 
Tobin t+ronze— 
Stralens, but not turned, Rods, % to 8 in. Gencien, b 


Finished Piston F 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, special eer 


” ’ Spelter— 
uty- In Blooks or Pi 1 Db 
Western Speiter - 8 


seeemencreeeerersee seseeeseees «she t OOH 


Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ ® B. 
600 B casks ....0.. .+.654¢ | Por ......ccecsccce oneeen TM 
Lead. 
Duty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 2\44¢ ® ». Pi 
Sheets. 2<¢ ® D. . sade 
American Pig.....e0-.+-+ss. eeesee ipkenes «.00p4.6 
A ne PE Bee eeccccese eee os f] 
Tin Lined Pipe... - seeseneee eae keemastae T2667 808 of 
Bloc Tina P. fai eke eenenesbenes -coensl 40 S-cooce 80 OF 
Sheet Lead, full rolls..............00 cnees@@.cceeet0h off 
ee tae RR RTO R RATERS — ove TGF... 0000 208 Off 
di Lead in ¢ exchange, i4¢ ® Bb. 


Solder. 
%& \%, guaranteed.. 

WO. 1. coccccccccoccessccccesscceveceoss ° 
Prices of Solder in. tic sted by private brand vary 
according to co.nposition. 







Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ ®ib. 
se eeerececcces eceseceresessece We BIL 
Hallete secereceresersccceeercsoe e OD O5GQIL 
Ea osedieanaoniinntounsiie cresersceccece coos WD YG 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude. 8¢ # aor fates, Sheets, Bars and Rods 
No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot! 
for eaeneeine: 
Small lots.. ssebbitgntlunds diadioians aden see seeeee > 37 
ee a 


D 350 
No. 2 Aluminuin (g' uaranteed (o be over ‘00% pure), lf 
ingots for reinelting : 
nall 4 
100-2 lo 
Alum'num Sheet, “BL &S. gauge. 
Wider than 
And including 


sooeee BS 
vb: 


seeeeeee 


“50 B or in 





: : _ 160 
Rote. “Yats of iess than 50 b 5¢ & ® extra.” 
Aluminum vn, 3 8. Gause. 
than N io. 9 #>D eoe LAN eee 
No. i cccceee meeneet + br 
ao B. ccocescacesetl I 


Old Metals. 
a Purchasing Prices Paid in New Yor. 









Copper Covcccese © cree. secccee BI 
Light and inned Co, per .. cocee coccee cccccese® 2 9 
Heavy Brass ....0c--es0e ceveeee cesee seeeseees dy 
ee ceeere cocccccserccoces coccsecccccons  @ TM 
eee | E 
ieee weeceeseences cece coererccccccccccccscscoe B ; 
Zinc. . ROHS TEESE SHEET SEER EEE ED Oe ORRRO SOE t 
No. 1 Pew SEES scasounecsons pooecccsccecers mele 17 
NO. B POWLET....cecccecess-00 covecerecessecensce® DD 
Tin Plate Scrap..... ‘Wton 36. 
Ww tScrap [ron.....-. ....¥# gross ton 10.096 . 





Heavy Cast Scrap......++. oe gcoss ton $10.00¢ 
Stove Plate Scrap. sececcececces® GPO88 ton $7.00; 
Burnt saestreachiieea “aaa gro33 ton Soe 5 








